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Come racoende il guaco il matur* esca^ 

Cosi mi par, che la mia Istoria, quanto, 

Or qua, or la, piu variato sia, 

Meno, a chi Tudira, nc^osa fia. Ariato, 

As at the board with plenteous viands grac'd. 
Gate after cate excites the sickening taste. 
So, while my Muse pursues her varied strains, 
Tale following tale the ravished eat detains. Hook 
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TAL«« OF THE CASTLE; 

OR 

BTORIES 

OF ^ 

INSTRUCTION AND DELIGHT. 

[Condimticm of the Story of Alphonso and Dallnda.] 

THELISMAR, as they drew near to France, tiiought 
proper to make his young pupil promise carefully to con- 
ceal his love from Dalinda. You vnll travel with her, said 
he ; I have told you it is the wish of my heart to unite, hy 
the most holy ties, two persons who are now al- 
most equally dear to me; hut you cannot, Alphonso, 
dispose of yourself without a father's consent : I have no 
doubt his consent will be granted ; yet there is a possibili- 
ty it may be refused. 

Heavens ; refused ^ 

Wer^-I to present you to Dalinda as her future hus- 
band, she would look upon you, beyond dispute, with the 
eyes of affection ; and uncertain as we are, would it be 
right to hazard troubling the repose of her life ? 

1 trouble her repose, or trouble yours ! though but for 
a moment? No; let me rather never behold hep— But w© 
are so certain of my father's consent. 

And yet, suppose, through some unaccountable caprice, 
he should refuse ? 

What, my father pronounce sentence of death upon 
.me! 

Either, Alphonso, I have lost the fruits of all my cares, 
<>r you will support this misfortune with fortitude. Is it 
in the power of ^ile to make v& miserable jwjiile we are vir- 
tuous, and whUe we po^j« ^\fe/ul ^ji^ntf ^ J ; , • 

O ThcBsmar ! you «fidll*fbp*eVer b^ tfife tov4reign ar- 
biter of my destby. Do y!)il*n6r^po3e 'Of my actions, 
my opiidons, my feelings, at^ you please i O yes ; and tho 
ascendancy you have acqmre<]^you>cap n<)viJr-lose ; rer 
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son, virtue, gratitude, and fiiendship, confirm your po^r. 
I will feithfblly follow the law you impose— I wiH see Da- 
Imda, and be silent— Yes, what an effort ! But shall I 
doubt my power to perform what you conunand ? 

Our travellers came to Bourdeaux, whence they imfn^- 
diately departed : and their carriage breaking down at Ac 
distance of sixty miles from Paris, they were oblig^ to 
stop where the accident happened. Thelismar wrote from 
this place to his wife, informing her he should certainly be 
with her the next day by five m the afternoon at latest, and 
delivered the letter to a courier, who departed immediate- 
ly. Thelismar and lys pupil rose before day break, got 
into their carriage, and departed for Paris. 

What a charming morning ! said Alphonso, transport- 
^ and embracing Thelismar, as he beheld the rising sun : 
what a fine day ! Before it is ended, I shi^ see Dalinda. 

Remember your promise, replied Thelismar ; I dread 
lest you should betray your feeliags at this first intended'. 

O I am certain of myself. 

Do not be too sure : take my advice ; from this mo- 
ment moderate those transports ; -tliose joys which, in a 
few hours, must be totally concealed; let us speak of*' 
something else. 

How is it possible ? 

If you wish to acquire a command over your passions, 
accustom youi'self to regulate your imagination at your 
pleasure, and to banish any certain train of thoughts when 
you wish so to do. 

But, provided my conduct be always rational, will it 
matter what my thoughts are ? 

How is it possible to give any striking proofs of forti- 
tude, if we be habitually ftjeble ? He who sufiers his ima- 
gination to have dominion over him, can neither drive 
?rom his memory what is dangerous to recollect, nor re- 
ject thoughts he ought not to entertain ; and can such a 
person always be supposed rational ? The &culty of think* 
ing should be turned to the improvement of the heart and 
mind ; but we pervert this noble faculty, wbeu we suffer 
our imagination to dwell ufjon objects beneath, unworthy, 
or derog2c4p^'iGp\^r\elK^'iitlJcrefore tliere is no doubt 
but tho"^^ secret thlJu^htsSi^cC wise man are far more 
pure and suUtme t^^^^^is^w^rds. 

Alphonso^i^{ie4|tMifof*l few moments remained si- 
lent ; thenj by .^*^Bo];\ *9y^r l^mself^ entered again into 
• ••• •• •••*•• • 
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ewmnaftion. Tteliimfffi«QlEe of their trayds» and reca* 
pitulatud whatever they had ae^ most remarkable ; dis- 
coursed on the arts, chymistrjr, botan^y and various sub- 
jects of natural history) while Alphouso was ins^isibly 
drawn to listen with pleaeure. 

How happy you are, said Alphooso to Thelismar ; how 
extensive your knowledge 1 Nothing can astonish, nothing 
is new to you. 

How nostaken you are, replied Thelismar. The heav- 
«as and earth, tl^ universe, all we see, all that envir^s us, 
is the work ofan infinite Being; an eternal book, in which 
man to the end of time shall find secrets that are impene- 
trable, objects lor ever new, and discov^, through each 
succeeding age, mystefies the most sublime, without ever 
knowing them all. 
Thus conversing, they drew near to Pans, when our 
I travelers, almost equally tdoved, became thoughtful and 

silent I thev remainmi so ^considerable time. At last Ah 
ph<m8o said to Thelismar, Will you not own that, at pres" 
I ent,you do not choose your thoughts, but that you are oMi- 

i ged to accept those, which so forciUy, so naturally, pre- 

I sentthen^lves? 

^ As Alphonso was speaking, the postillion told TheHs- 

. mar he saw somethiug which very much surprised him hi 

I the atr« Thelismar looked out, and di^cvered, above the 

i clouds, towards Pans, a small round body, opaque and 

dark, which appeared in motion, and slowly approachii^g) 
as it were to meet them. 

Thelismar, astonished, looked ytry attentively at this 
phenomenon, and his astonishment increased at beholding 
the body become larger and luminous. He determined 
to descend, the better to examine it, and the terrified pos- 
tilHon had abeady stepped his horses. They alighted in a 
charming meadow, adjoining to Arpajon, twelve miles 
inpn Pans ; the luminous gk>be, however, seemed still to 
increase m size. 

It is ameteor, said Alphonso, and much such a one as I 
saw in Spain, when I was travelling to Loxa. 
It is no nieteor,said Thdtsmar. 
What is it then? 

I canaotconcdve; it approaches still, and still becomes 
brighter. Have you your pocket telescc^ about you ? 
Yes. 

L^d it me . T helismar tools ^ tdeacopc thai AJ^ 
A2 
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ptonso pDcsented him, and kstkig adjasted k, looked and 
cried, It is incredible! l4:m pered?e underneath this 
giobe a kind of vessel, a smdl ship fastened to it ; this is 
certainly an iUusioni^Hore, take your turn to kok. 

Alphonso took the telescopoi and presently exclaimed. 
Good God ! I see a man ! 

Thelismar bcgao to laugh 5 you have hit it, said he, it is 
Abaris the Scythian.* 

I am not surprised at your incredulity, said Alphonso, 
for, though I am certain I see it, I do not believe it— -And 
yet— Why what wichantment is this ?— -Heavens !— .1 now 
see two people distinctly ! 

Alphonso rubbed his eyes, and the telescope dropped 
from his hands-; he looked at Thelismar, who. motion- 
less and fixed in amazement, said not a word ! The globe 
still kept approaching, and at last appeared almost over 
their heads. I can doubt no longer ! cried Thelismar : 
^s globe of purple and gold c#)tams living beings !— I 
see them !— O inconceivable prodigy ! O happy triumph 
of audackms genius ! 

While Thelismar was speakings the globe hovered over 
his head, majestically desco^ded, and they saw in the ves- 
sel, suspended to the globe, two celestial figures; they 
were females : the one had the dignity and beauty of Ju- 
no or Minerva ; the other clothed in white, and crowned 
with roses, resembled Aurora, or the charming goddess 
of spring-time and flowers. " ■' 

Alphonso flew towards the globe ; he was stopped by a 
violent paljHtation of the heart ; No ! cried he, these rav- 
ishing creatures cannot be mortal-— They approach— 
They come hand in hand— Surely it is Innocence and Vir- 
tue descending from Heaven to give back the golden age ! 
—But ! — Grood God !— It is a new delusion ?— Yes, Ua- 
linda 1 ^s young divinity, the more to charm us, has ta- 
ken thy form !— I dare not believe my eyes, and yet ipy 
heart cannot deceive me !— It is ! *Tis she I •Tis Dalin- 
da herself! 

Alphonso wildly called Thelismar, just as the globe and 
its car touched the earth ; while the Litter, pale, trembling, 
petrified with surprise and doubt, looked on it, uttered a 
loud exclamation, and, transported with joy, ran or rather 
fled toward them. 

# Abaris was said to have received an anrow from Apollo, pn 
wHich he flew tbroogh the air. 
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The two dhtekies were not less eag^r ; they sprang* 
they wept) th^ sunk in his arms. 

. Alphonsoy quite be^de himself) durst not follow the 
dictates of his heart ; he stopped, and the excess of his 
feeling^ obliged him to lean against a tree, for his trem* 
bling legs were unable to support his body. 

In the first moments of joy^ the magic globe> the can 
the miracle, were totally forgotten. Thelismar beheld 
nothing but his wife and daughter, and curiosity was held 
suspmided 1^ feelbgs superixH* to the power of sdl enchant- 
ment Alphonso, a witness of this happy meeting, did not 
taste a joy unmixed ; he contemi^ated Dalinda with rav- 
iahment ; he enjoyed, with transport, the sweet pleasure 
of understanding her in her native language, while she 
spoke every tluiDg that filial affection could inspire to a 
<kar and tender fiO^er. But this interestkig scene broug^ 
to memory don Ramirea, and all his wrongs ; and t&is 
was one single subject (d remorse sufficient to poison all 
his pleasure. 

Refiecticm, after a while, having again given birth to 
woniter and curiosity, Dalinda and her mother were ques- 
tiooed concerning the miracle they had seen. They re« 
plied, they had not ventured themselves passengeis in an 
oiT'balloon^ had they not first seen experimento, which had 
assured them of its safety ; that, knowing the day and 
hour wh^i Thelisiitar would arrive, and having a fiivora* 
l^e wind, they could not resist their desire of thus surpris* 
lag' him, especially when it would bring them socaier to 
his anns ; that living in the same house with a philoso- 
pher« who had a globe ready prepared, they had seized so 
nvorable an oj^rturnQr of %ing to meet a husband and 
a £either so dear ; they added, as they were hovering over 
the meadow of Arpajon, they had distinguished a carriage 
and liorses with tiieir telescopes^ and consequently Imd 
^fscended. 

Thelismar after this went to examine the globe, and his 
wife gave a short account of the experiments, which had 
been made at the Muette, and the Thuilleries. Thelis- 
mar felt himself greatly moved, while she described the 
general enthunasm which these sublime experiments had 
excited, and the universal admiration, wUh which the 
whdie nation beheld the imm<Htal author of that discov- 
ery, and tiie two illustrious philosof^rs, whose heroic 
da^ii^ had procured to France a spectacle so pompo*-^ 
and so new. 
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TheUtmarUkewiseheardsWkhi^easure, that aU the tndf 
leaned partook in this well-founded natimial enthusiaam ^ , 
and Alphonao was astonished to find, that envy wanted 
powertopoifion the triumph of the author of this fsmous. 
discovery. 

A little refleqUon, said TheUsmar, will rob youof yomr 
surprise ; uich ligto as may serve to guide m^t to the 
things they wish are always received with transport* 
Suppose a chymist, by making a discovery) should <^n m 
new career to the learned, furnish materials for an infinll|r 
of interesting speculations, and a multitude of new ideas i 
would he not thus afford them new means of distinguish- 
ing themselves, and acquiring glory ? From one discove* 
ery a thousand others may arise, while each philosopher 
is only busied in bringing it to perfection, and thence de« 
ducing new lights and farther fame .: thus, £u* from jeii- 
deavoring to ^ninish the merit of the first inveatioiiy 
each employs his talents and hi% genius to noake it more 
useful, consequently more glorious. 

You give me m&ute pleasure, said A^phonso ; there 
exists then, a path, in which men may run toward the 
same gQal,may overtake andoutsrip, yet not hate, each oth- 
er. Oindsletriumph ! ia which the victor is crowned by 
the vanquished ; where the excellence of an individual is 
tibe delight of the whole, and becomes to them an ineac* 
haustible source of fame and fresh success* O that men 
ci wit would follow Uus sufotime example 1 

Yeu wish a thing impossible, answered Thelismar : 
&cts cannot be denied : discovery, proved by experunen^ 
is beyond criticism, above censure ; but so are not works 
9S imagimidon. Aa author who writes to the fancy may 
srdentty^deske to prove his work is good, but cannot do 
it geometrically ; it is in vain that he may afiirm it a hm^ 
4ml Afferent wi^s in his prdlace, wh^ whosoever pleas- 
es can affirm to the contrary ; thus, when he has eompo#» 
ed a chef't^muvre^ ill taste and maligni^ may deny his 
merit. Hence arise disputes, unjust criticisms, and en- 
mities which dis^ce literature. The philosopher can 
write nothing wluch describes new &cts, that is not usdul 
to all philosophers; while Hie wit and talents of the man 
ef polHe literature are eubaervicnt^ only lo his own ind^ 
iMual&ttie. 

After ^s convevsation ^ey toek a t«ni jb Ihe mead* 
mwUf Hien entered their carriages, and wc»t for Faiist 
where they arrived in the evening. 
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^nielismaf made iio;fitay in this city, but departed-^ith 
Ii»*finik3y and Alt>honsofor England. They passed some 
tiim at London ; but, not being able to learn any tidings 
of don Rarnktz, they left it 'and went to Buxton, in Der- 
byshire. 

I will c<»iduct you, said Thelismar, as they were walk- 
ing^ ont, to a fountain, which, from th^iabulous virtues at* 
tnbuted to it, would be much better placed ut Sicily, or 
Greece, than England. It is pretended, that the spring 
flows only for constant hearts j and that any lover, capa- 
ble* of the least infidelity, cannot drink of its waters, be- 
ca#^ they stop at his approach. It is long since I 
heard this old tale, added Thelismar, tlie gallantry <rf 
which recals to memory the fountain Acaduie, and the 
story of Argyra. (1) 

The guides now spoke to Thelismar in English, which 
language Alphonso did not understand ; they tell me, said 
Thelismar, we are not a hundred yards fh)m the fountain ; 
but, as the road is full of atones and brambles, they and 
our servants will go before, and clear the way. Let us 
sit down under these treefe a moment, till they call. So 
saying, Thelismar seated him^lf between his wife and 
daughter, where they had not sitten long before the guides 
returned, and conducted them to the fountain. 

I am going, said Thelismar, smiling, to his^ wife, to 
X>4*ove a fidelity of which you never doubted ; besides, 
this clear and abmidant' spfing invites me tor ihink : I 
th^efore willingly consent, to submit to this proof ofper- 
&ct ccMistancy. 

So saying, he approached the spring, and drank two or 
three times. Who, contintied he, will, after this, pretend 
that men are inconstant ? You see — But conie, Aiphonso, 
are not you thirsty ? 

No, replied Alphcmso, laughing ; however, I will drmk. 
« Alphonso drew near, but Thelismar stopped him as he 
was going to stoop, , and whispered^ What, have you the 
audacity to Expose jroursetf to this proof; have you for-* 
got Greece, -and the black-eyed yeuthRil Zoe ? 
Nay, Thdlismar, now you are cntel. 
Well, well, wnce you have engaged with so mfuch te- 
meiity, you must stand the trial new ; therefore drink. 

While this Dialogue was passmg, Dalinda drew near, 
and Alphonso, fearing she might overhear Thelismar's 
jokesi stooped towards the fountain ; but as his lips draw 
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ndbs ikt stfeam, it inst&i^tf .ceased to Sow. Atphon^Of 
abashed and astonis|ied,' fel^t his heart yiplQntly b^t» and 
stood lilce the statue of sui^rise. Oalinda blushed :»ih1 
smiled, though with an s^ of somp construnt, white Tho;^ 
lismar silently, with mischievous pleasure, looked on ; a^; 
last, Away ! profane mortial, tjsfid he, in an heroic toneju 
depart from these sacred haunts ! 

Certainly, said Alphonso, tUs cannot be airealfoiin* ^ 
tain. ' ■ . r 

I protest, said Thelismar, it is. ' ^ .,_ 

I own it has all the appearance of one. And c^ yojiji 
■who possess so many other wonderful seqcets, forbid.ihiQb ,■ 
fountain to flow ? ' 'l^[, . . ^ ,/^ 

That would indeed be a wonderful secret." . . \^ 

Yet I have seen you do things as surprising. - . - > 

This, howeverj surpasses my power ; I assure yxm t ^ 
have no influence over this fountain ; the prodigy, at wbicfc ^ 
you seem so much astonished, is entirely the work o£|Daje 
ture. I will endeavor this evening to explain the pl^^r- < 
nomenon ; in the mean time, Alphonso, cede your place ^ ^- 
to me, for, as I have a clear conscience, I dare supply it, 
unterrified by your disgrace ] look, and you shall see the 
.stream flqpv once more. r 

As Thelismar approached the spring, it began again 
impetuously to bubble forth its waters ; and, when he iiad ^. 
enjoyed his triumph for a moment, Thelismar took Al-^ 
phonso under tlie arm,' and quitted this miraculous fQmi9> , . 
tam. ^ j*ir> >* 

Alphonso was not ignorant enough to believe the fou&<*' >, 
tain w^i enchanted ; and, after some reflection, he nearly 
divined the cause of an eflect so extraordinary : butThe- 
iismar*s pleasantry had so disconcert^ him, tbat he could 
not recover himself during the walk« 

Thelismar departed from Buxton, and conducted his 
wife and daughter to the frontier c^ Scotland, (2) vihmre 
they left him to go to Edinburgh. The wife of Theiub* . .. 
mar had an smcient relation and benefactor who lived in that 
city, and who was very desirous to see her once again ; 
while, therefore, they went to Scodand, it was determined 
that Alphonso and Theli^nar should make a tour to Ice- 
laijd. 

Alphonso, at p^ting from Dalinda, acquitted him^lf 
with a fortitude that even surpassod the hopes of Thelis- 
mar ; fearing he %lmM betray lamself) he iktemuned 
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tiearcelf toMok at htts aad pronounced no other kind of 
ikrewell but such as mere politeness required* 

As soon afr he tras alone "with his friendf he uttered his 
tttider plaints^ but the praises of Thelisn»r soon softened 
ISm chagrin. They embarked smd aniyed in Iceland, at 
noJho^ whence they went to Cesser. The first thing 
th^ admired in ti)is wild {^lace was a cascade of prodig- 
hms height ; but another^ and a newer ^ectacle, soon 
drew aXk their attention ; look this ways said Thelisniar, 
keloid the superb columns of ruby> ivory, and ciystal) 
whieh cover tlwtunmense plain. 
* Alphonso turned, and over a vast extent of ground, 4i* 
aAllgTocks an^ tV^ he saw, thrown up in the air, at 
OfiBahdi^ts and distances, innumerable spouts of water, 
as'fi^otn prodigious foulitains, and of various colours : Sbme 
ofa bright red, some of a dazzling^ white, others oi pure 
and fibapid water, but almost reaching to the veiy clouds. 
(3) • 

Aftplffniao and Thelismar could not be tired with so 
bteai&ful, so brSliant a sight. They admired many other 
|NttOfl> e ua in the same island, equally curious, and, after 
naving seen every ^ing it contained of interesting and 
uncommon, they re-embarked, and ag^ returned for 
Keigiand, where Alphonso once more sawDaUnda, when 
the pains of absence were forgotten, though the necessity 
ffhidimitconnderabty abated his joy. 

Tfaefasmar left Enc^land with inexpressible satisfactwUf 
mtkw^ last embarked mr Sweden. After so many travels, 
m4mmj perilous voyages, to see himself in his own conn- 
llf,ln thesii^t of his fiimilyand Mends, was a delight 
not easiy to be described. 

Hert he had the pleasureto find once more the virtuous 
Zulaski, with whom he had lodged atthe Asore islands, 
and whose house was so miraculously cast into the sea. 
Thefismar learnt, with joy, that the filial p^of this 
f oun f m an had nuule him the object of public admhmtion ; 
that Ms sovereign had heaped benefits upon him; that he 
faund his mistress fidthftil, andthat he was married, and 
the happiest of men. 

Theltsmar wished to contemplate bim in the bosom of 
lusfioiuly ; he there saw Zulaski, vnlh his firther on one 
dde of him, his wife on the other, and his cMld, a beautiful 
boy, not two years old, (m his knee. O Zulaski ! said 
Di^sma^i where is happiness that may be compared 
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with yours ? The wife you dote on^ the child you love 
your wealth) your reputation, your pleasures, your f elickyri 
your gloiy> aH, all the effcctsof your virtues. And ^^bur 
happiness is still the more pure, since it is too interestil^ • 
to incite envy. Those qualities which are only brilliui^ 
have ever more enemies thaUi^dnurersj but those wlacK 
are the offi^>ring of the heart ofaltain tbe suffrages of a|l.. 
You cannot outshine other men, without wounding their 
pride ; while you astomsh them, yon oftep irritate ; an^ 
whenever you are perscmal, you ar6 assuming. Ywr 
son, too, that tender object of yourf jlearei^ hopes, wh;|t 
Doay you not expect from him ? since, to. mj^e him woi^ 
thy of yourself, to make htm ^-"rl hfir "titf f jri'"^ rHyijp 
the sacred duties of nature, you hfure onl|( to relate four 
own story. /'■' ,*. - .' ^ . ^ « . 

Alphooso, more than ever a prey to ^squietude cocr^ 
ceming the fete of his father, and cherishing s^il t^e |bf4 • 
hope of finding him in Russia, told TheHui^i' he' w^s de- 
termined to go to Petersburgh. Easily imaginkig wkat 
Alphonso's afflictions must be, should he not find dm* &»• 
mirez there, Thelismar detennined not to abandon, but 
go with him. 

At Petersburgh they found Frededc, Uie old friend of 
Thelismar, whom they had met in the island of Polycaiidip. 
I am destined, said Frederic, to iihow you, and to see 'io 
your company, extraoix&iary things ; follow me, anii you . 
shall behc^ a palace o^^crysUl. 

We know, ssud Alphonso, that you call a cavern formed 
by nature a palace. For this time, however, replied Fred^ 
erk, it is no play of words, but a real pidace, built bf 
men, according to the most regular rules of architect- 
ure. 

This assurance scarcely could persuade Alphonso ; 
theref<»*e, to cure him of his incredulity, Frederic inmiedi* 
ately took lum to the marvellous palace. As soon as 
they came in sight of it, Alphonso uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. He saw a real transparent palace, of beauti- 
ful architecture, apparently built of various coloured 
crystal. 

Go on, said Frederic, and your amazem^t will b^ doub- 
led ; look at yonder battery. ^ 

What do I behold? cried Alphonso: cannon too of 
crystal! 

The concert is going to begin in tI4s enchanted castle^ 
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in, if you dare enter a 

bitation of fairies. 

;m now, said Alphonso, 

3 brilliant porticos of 

rmony, came to a mag- 

of which ^ built of the 

likewise ornamented 

the girandolesof crys- 

} of the hall, were filled 

ls, which, being reflect- 

st dazzling brightness. 

. was the beauty of the 

i in this magic i>alace. 

n for fairies, they were 

nymphs of Diana are 

I or the beauteous Ata- 

)f atumals, run down or 

itles, made of the skins 

»m their shoulders, fas- 

in these superb habits 

theb: cti^ixis e£RAced the brightnesB of the habitation. 

.,. Cljiitting this place) Alphonso was informed of the na- 

*\4^ ofthe materials, with which it was-built ; it was the 

\Xi river Nova. (4) 

/"• ried Caesar, a palace of ice ? 

certain! . 

)g candles too; and yet not melt! How 
,is [ ice thick enough fi>r such a build- 

in laid the palace was> of various colours;' 

iwer all these questions, 
ilcheriay how I long to read these* 
uotijs ? * , . ' 

You ya4 reason, mamma, to tell us that fairy tales are 
nbtaohtiniculousasyours; but pray, dear mamma, con* 
tinue yguf story, we will not interrupt you any more. 

It ia too late, said Madame de Clemire, you shall hear 
the rest tomorrow. 

ThefoUomug evenmg Madame de Clemire thus con- 
tinued- the history of Alphonso : 

All the eMquiries of Alphonso, relative to his &ther, 
were as fruitless in Russia as they had been in England : 
OTerwhetmed with grief, he found, in the affections of a 
VOL II B 
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generous bene&ctor, i 

. ^receiving. Neithe 

. ••:^ permit you to marry 

' . ['f*. y^^ must, therefore, i 

ix» ^1 that depended u(K] 

•..>iV 710W then you must wt 

* ^v y^^ ^^ allowed to dii 

'.-r^ " " jdfipoi 

' hand, 

hatap 

'^'' ^ parate 

•?^ .tWOsVears. 

/' ^. ^ Alas t said Alphbni 

f f^\ a separation will thi» 

my love^might r but 

fate; a!nd oh 1 may 13 

guilt ; may Heaven, 

back my father, who ] 

Thelismar left Pet 

fab destined retreat. 

: in a M41d place, near S 

..►..*; ;• Here theny said Al 

a:.;*;^ inUisj^ pass^^;^ l<)ng y« 

■ ■ .: ^liiae'i^ib^ 

';A^<09nf iK>^n^ 

/i ^V Y-^^^ prcsenre, 1 

.V''<ififcatW 1^^^ vanquishec 

•; ^>r^f ki brihgbg th«t ] 

f V" < ' i^ijave given you,: to. 

"f>-*i^Vvywi a treasure; tiieydueot^iiwh:yimat»^B^^ 
^^'•■y^ knowing-, beHol^^^^p^t shelves, tjamt l>q4\r;^ 
^V; . - there, my dear .^i^ an immortal Swnit, w)|i^^^^ 

more extensiyeVJ^mstruct you in thfe secrets ^fnaiilre, 
will stay with yoti: a few days^and shavficyou' the neighbor- 
hood; in theBe^sslvage eimi^ryouSrMi:^^ 
thy to excite. your curiosity. .... 
: The next morning Theliflrmar an4 tiie melam^ly Al- 
. ,'plionso were in their carriages by 'day^brdik. Thelis* 
. vjRtar promised to aho^ hin\' some^usg curiotis, but Al- 
. phonso was toodeeply pensive to'hope,thAt«Dy^u]ig might 
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diveiitluft sadao^* After tbey had rkidfin aboiH three 
oaUet, they came to a wUd deiolate place, surroimded on 
^U, aide^ by enormous mountains. 

Here let us stop, said Thelismar. If I had not known 
y^ir courage, AlphonsO) I would not have brought you to 
this desert, for our enterprise will be very perilous.-*^ 
Look here — Do you perceive vanous gulfs, on the other 
side of those rocks 2— >Into the abyss they lead to we roust 
descend. 

As Thelismar spoke, two men of a fearful aspect ap- 
proached ; they were wrapped in long dismal ganiients> 
with naked arms, and lighted torches in their l^ds. 

These are od^r guides, said Thelismar ; here we must 
s^arate ; we^ shall soon meet again. 

Accordingly he went with one of the men, and Alphon* 
so followed the other, who walked silently before. When 
they had gone a little way, Alphonso found himself (m the 
brink of a pit ; he stopped^ and saw, in the mouth of 
tlus abyss, a kind of small barrel, or bucket, susp^ded 
m the air ; int^ this bark the guide leaped, and Alphon- 
so followed ; after which the guide, still keeping the light- 
ed torch in his hand, made Ms deep hollow voice rever- 
ben^e down the gulf ; ^nd, while its sides shook with the 
soOnd, their vehicle began to descend, and an invisible 
hand seemed to precipitate them into the deep bowels of 
the earth. Alphonso looked upward at the infinite firma- 
ment of Heaven, wlHch was an almost imperceptible 
point f this point itself presently vanished, and he only 
^ saw his strange attendant, who seemed the very counter- 
pan of the ferocious fenyman of Hell. 

After travelling thus about a quarter of an hour, Alpnon- 
Bo began to be astonished at the length of the way, and 
the immense depth they had descended ; when suddenly 
he heard a noise, which he presently found to be impetu- 
ous torrents, dashing and roaring round him, unseen, on 
all sides, and recallmg to his imagination the fearful and 
tumultuous streams of Tartarus. 

At laetthe vehicle stopped, he jumped out ; Thelismar 
eame rumnng again to join him, and, after walking a little 
way, Alphonio was surprised by the sudden appearance of 
light. He advanced, but not far ; he stood motionless 
^di amazemeBt ; he found himself in the midst of a vaat 
and magnificat hall of silver, sustained by pillars of the 
same metal, round wMch wore few spacious gidleries; a 
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brook of limpid water crossed this hall| and tliese galYe* 
lies : while the sumptuous edifice was lighted by an inlin- 
ity of lamps and flambeaux. All is shinkig, all dazzles 
in these subterranean regions ; the lights are reflected 
and multiplied by the silver walls and vaultSi and the crys- 
tal waters which wind along the hall. 

Alphcmso and Thelismar entered the galleries, where 
tiiey found crowds of peoj^e variously employed ; farther 
on Alphonso discovered houses, saw horses and carriages* 
pass and repass ; and moreover, to his inconceivable as- 
tonishment, perceived a windmill. What, mamma ! in- 
terrupted Caroline, a subterranean town of silver, and in 
that town horses, carriages, and a windmill ? 

The town exists at this moment exactly as I have de- 
scribed : but let me finish my tale, my dear, without fur- 
ther interruption. 

While Thelismar and Alphonso were beholding these 
wonders,Thelismar shuddered, on remarking the lights be- 
gin to bum blue. He looked up, and saw*above his head a 
kind of whitish veil : he instantly took Alph(Hiso by the 
arm, dragged him down, and fbrced him to lie with his 
face upon the fioor ; at the same moment, a terrible and 
universal shriek resounded through the vaults ; the lamps 
were all extinguished, and an illumination the most bril- 
liant succeeded darkness the most horrid, which was yet 
augmented by a profound and utter silence. 

At last, in a few second, a noise was heard like the 
discharge of a cannon, when instantly every body rose and 
€tied, the danger is over ; the lamps were relighted, and 
Thelismar, turning toward Alphonso, said, death has pas- 
sed over our heacls. Such is the fearful perils to which 
men are often exposed in these profound deeps, which 
avarice has dug. Alas ! these unhappy people, deprived 
of the cheerful light of day, enjoy not the riches they 
wrest from the bosom of the earth ; misery buries them 
in these tombs of terror, and, instead of participating the 
wealth that passes through their hands, they have scarce^ 
iy enough to buy them food : their days are consecrated 
to the most painful labors ; their health is destroyed, and 
their term of wretchedness is shortened. (5) 

How much, cried Alphonso, you interest me in Savor of 
these unfortunate victims I Poor unhappy creatures I 
But look, added Alphonso, what is the matter yondert 
where that crowd is assembled i 
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Atpbtnu^iim ^tevard Hie 'Qftbenani of the ga£bvy, «nd 
TheUsQ)ffir£>]foi9!ed ; tlie]r .iKQecetoid^ that one of 4to work- 
men, not having imt .out ius iight quick jraough wheo the 
mephidc vapor discharged itself, .was wounded, Jind that 
tik^ weiie eadesjmrangito.giueiiifaassifitanoe. 

Let nsruo9&aidTh€disiQ«*,.lhQxe a bottle inmy pock- 
et, whichmaybe.of aenriceto^him^kerhftps. 

Tbey.made th^ ma^ thraagh'ilii^jorowd'Wi^. all the 
haate thj^y could: the unfortunate man was lying sense- 
less, extended upoh th&;groiiBd : .he is .dead, scud one of 
lus cQOtt^eA, ^seeing lElteliamai? iftfivanpe. Alphonso, 
with a compassionate heart, drew near, his eyes,.dimmed- 
with tears, were .icast. toward the mournful objects— he 
shuddered i— ^started back I sprang again toward him I*— 
beheld him with ^muti^on in his countenance! his 
blood&Qse iahb Teins 1 lus hair stood en end ; and, as if 
a4hund0ot)oitiiad ,3trttck:hii^, lie £^ speechless and life- 
less to the earth. 

TheUamarflew to.tlie^uecor c^A^hooso ; lie gave or« 
ders to the people, who surrounded the supposed dead 
man, aoidti^i^ hiad AlphoDso carried into another galleiy ; 
in about half ja qiutrter of an hour Alphonso gave some 
mgOBoi life, and sometime 41^^ cnne mcMce to likneeif. 

Then it was that the most horrible despair was seen 'm 
his loG^Iand disfiguifid his.^£e»tures-^It ismy fa^er, crir 
ed he 1 'ds he himself ! it is my father !— -Bafbarians„give 
me jny fiilh«r } oomhiettmeto^Mml let me see him ! let 
me dieiby his fltde!-w&i what placel O God 1 Inwbat 
4ireadfiBl state .bayely^Mind him I-^But he isde^ad 1 And 
doIexiat?-«>iia¥e I enjoyed theJight of Heaven, while 
my fiither has utteced igroans^ this abode of death^md 
terror ?-?-tLiei»ve me, ^rontiaucd die^ npu^hiBg Tbelismar 
bom liim, with .wild ferocity iafais (Oyes ; ,fiee .^mociater 
unworthy to revisit the day 1 I renounce happiness, die 
WMld, a^ the blessed .sisn. TluSiCave ^hall be my tomb^ 
ae kis, alas! tbat^of my.most wvetcbed &ther ; in 4eath 
itleastwe shall beumted! 

DufiBg this sc^Kse of distraction, Alphonso in vain en* 
deavored to escape icam ithe arms of his friend. Forbear, 
cried Thelitnu^ I Fofbear, Alphonso I iSoiowtst thou me 
1^ ? iseest thou <me.Bet i heaDest diou not my viuce ? 

I eee ^4m> one butsin9r:&ther : I keaurno-voioebut^be 
4Kaee*ef aNture, jnhese cnes xend^my very heart 
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Yet be calm ; yet hear me ; if you be eertaia you am 
not deceived) if it be your fathet, you yet may hope. 

Almigh^ Providence ! Is he--is he alive f 

His hurt is not mortal. 

Eternal Father of Mercies, cried Alphonso, filing on 
lu^s knees, and raisbg hb clasped hands to Heaven, O €rod 
of boundless pity, hear me ! Have compasuon on my 
pangs, my remorse, my despw, and give me back my 
father ! 

Compose your spirits, Alphonso. 

let us run ; deign, TheUsmari to guide my steps i 
let us fly. 

No; at present it is improper: such an interview 
might be fatal. 
But is he alive ?— Doyou assure me he lives ? . 

1 do— I am certain that, though apparently, he is not re- 
ally dead. I ^ve orders they should carry falm out of the 
pits into the air, and he is gone. 

Has he revived ? Has bespoken? O Thdismar, do 
not deceive me. 

Alphonso ! is not my word sacred ?— I have sent him 
to my own house, and must follow to assist. 

To your house I My father at the house of Theliunar^ 
and alive I 

I have ordered them to carry hnn in our canriage. 

O, let us fly ! 

Thelismar'and Alphonsb immediately left the gallery, 
called their guided, and Were drawn out of the pits^th^ 
were obliged to return oh foot, but they were met half 
way by the horses and servants of Thelismar. Alphonso 
eagerly questioned the domestics concerning his fether^ 
but received only vague and unsadsfoctory answers : his 
doubts and suspicions again revived, till hk fears became 
insupportable. 

At last they got home, and Alphonso in vain endeav(M> 
ed to follow Thelismar into the sick man's chamber. You 
are not suflicientiy master c^ yourself, said Thelismar ; 
if the stranger be your father, you shall see him tomor- 
row ; but give me leave to inform hkn property first, and 
prevent the consequences, which else might succeed. 

Alphonso, obliged to submit, passed the day in anxiety 
and trouble too violent to be described. Unable, howev- 
er^ any longer to support his incertitude, he resolved to 
lude his intentions from Thelismar, and visit his father 
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when every bodj was gone to rest Accordini^y) about 
mirtnight he went to the chamber^docMr of the sick persoiit 
and knowiog the bed was pkced so that he might enter the 
chamber without being seen, he sofUy opeaed the docMr^— > 
With trembling steps he entered the room, and as he en- 
teredt heard the voice cf don Ramirez ; his sensations were 
sostttmghecpuld scarcely suppcul himself : but, alas! 
what, -were his feelings at hearing hb Other's discourse^ 
who was raving in a fit of delirium 1 

Alvarez ! Alvarez ! cried aloud the wretched don Ra« 
mires, come ! Come, Alvarez, and drag me £rom this a* 
byas of terrors into which thou hast plunged me ! Pity my 
pang^ ; look, behold my misery. But how may thy eyes 
penetrate from the heights of Heaven to the bowels of the ' 
earth ? How dreary is this gulf! it contains the tomb of 
tty^ wife and son*— There I— Ay, there they are ! I see 
their pale shades I Behold how they menace. See, see^ 
how they pursue me ! and must it be forever thus ?— • 
But look ; mercy, what dol see 1 thy son, Alvarez, arms 
Alphonso with a poinard ; behold he is going to revenge 
thee i now he strikes, ^pw he pierces my heart.— Stopf 
my saayh it for thee to punish a &ther ? Wilt thou kiU 
me first, and then abandon me i Ah, come at least and 
receive my last sigh, take my blessing ere I go I 

Alphonso, unable longer to contain, was going to cast 
himself in his Other's arms ; but the watchful Thelismar 
ai^peared, caught |iold of hinif^nd in spite of his cries and 
resistance, tore him from the chamber* 

A i^ysician whom Thelismar had sent for came : at 
first he was doubtful ; but in a few hours don Ramirez be- 
eame more calm, his delirium was gone, and the physician 
pronounced him out of danger : the transports of Alj^Km* 
so's joy could now be equalled only by his late excess of 

trief ; and, as so(mi as his hopes for his £sither were co^« 
rmed, his tenderness and obedience to Thelismar re- 
turned. During the last few hours, Thelismar for the 
first ^me had found him unjust, obstinate, and head- 
strong ; but no sooiier was he assured of his father's fafe- 
ty, than he became more submissive, reasonable, and ten- 
der than ever, toward his benefactor. 

As soon as don Ramirez heard he was at the house of 
Thelismar, he instantly asked, with an exclamation of sur- 
pnsGy for Alphonso ; and it was now impossible any Ion** 
ger to defer the interview : Thelismar therefore sought 
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f<n* him, Mid l)M»gftit him iiito tfae ^iianib^ itf d^ 
r^. Alphcmaoy agitated, hofoog, feaiiog, baliied ia temBH 
rma and fell cm his knees bj his father's ^bedside, wtoae ^ 
ams were ext^oded to recdve him. 

O my lather ! cried Alpbomo, dear author of my he^ 
ii^ I are you given back to me at last ^ and will you ce« ~ 
ceBre your guiky mon again ? Ah I surely you read my - 
heart, or you could not : you there behold my repeotaBoey ' 
my remorse, my love J— Yea, my £either, my life hereaf- 
ttrAhall be'Co<»ecrajted:to you. I .wish eusfeoce «aly 
to nepair my faults, to obey, to make you happy. O 
speak ito. me, 4ny father, let me hearthe«oundaf a voaoe«o 
reverend; confirm my pardon with your lips ; and O 1 
^^f'Ynay it give me back the repose I had lost, and wiacli€ 
never could have enjoyed without you. 

Is it not an illusion ? at last, said don Ramirez. Is it 
Alphonso ? is it n^ son, thi^ I press to my bosom ? I ac- 
cuse thee not of thy errors and my wretchedness ; botti 
were ec^ually mine ; but Heaven is appeased^ and we are 
agam united ; again I see thee, and all my sufiPenngs ate 
repaid. 

The weakness of d<m Ramirez would not .suffer. him to* 
speak more : he became pale, and his head, heavy and 
helpless, dropped on the cheek of his son. Alfdionso, 
terrified, instantly ran for the physician, who brought 
don Ramirez to himself again ; but £>rlMide any «ich» 
such conversstdoDS for .^e present 

This meeting did not forward the recovery cf do» Ra* 
vurez. uowever,in a few df^s he was capable of aittin^p 
upy imd Al]^on6o then related to him all his adventures, 
lion Ramirez gave a thousand tok^is of his gratitude to 
^ Thelbunar, and as soon as he was quite weU,:he abo would 
relate his history. He coi^essed all his 'fiEiults without re* 
serve, and the whole circumstance of the history of Alva- 
rez, the virtuous Portuguese liernnt, whom he had met 
vrith c»i Mount'Serrat 

When he came to the epoolirof the fligbt-^f Alphonso, 
he thus continued his tale ^— 

^The depaitureof my son ^tieved meso^muehtbe 
more, inasmuch as it was impos^ble not to look upon it 
as a just punishment inffiieted by Heaven, aoid^the effect 
^the imprecations before pronounced against me by i 
wretched ^her. Alas ! said I, how equitable are^the 
^iMreea'of Providence ! I «iade «i ffl-us^^f ^Mower and 
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fiyrtotie^ sold Heaven has deprired me of both. My de- 
tested ambition robbed the unhappy Alvarez of a wife and 
stm ; and wvtOh divine has at last stripped me of the only* 
comforty which could Supply the want of the rest ; ray 
son, my sole hope, Alphonso, abandons me ; and though 
thus aiTived at the height of my misery, I have not a 
rig^ht erven to complain. Fate faas^one me no wrong; ; it 
is all ^my own work t 

** Thus did I weep over my destiny, and thus was I o- 
kliged te admire Omnipotent Justice, by which I was pur- 
sued. 

^ I learnt, after diligent inquiries, that my son had tak- 
en the road to Cadiz. I could not, however, follow him 
immediately, as was my intention and desire ; denned at 
Granada by a violent fever, I was obliged there to remain^ 
for six weeks. 

*' Though I could not hope to find my son at Gadiz, I 
still persisted in my design of going thither, from a suppo- 
sldoD that I nnght get further intelligence. When I 
came to Loxa I put up at an inn, where, after the descrip* 
tion I gave of my son, and the answers of the inn-keeper, 
I could not doubt of his having passed some hours in the 
^ame place. 

** Fatherly fondness made me desirous of sleeping in 
Ills chamber ; every part of which I examined with great 
care and anxiety. I perceived some Portuguese charac- 
ters cut on the glass ; I could luot mistake the hand of Al- 
phonso, and in a single couplet I saw the name of Daluida 
three times repeated. The same name was written too 
upon the walls ; the circumstance struck me, and I enter- 
ed it in my tablets. 

" When I came to Cadiz, I enquired both for Alphon- 
.so and Dalinda ; but they were names totally unknown to 
every body that heard them. At last, however, I heard a 
young Portuguese, who had carefully concealed his name 
and birth, had passed tendays at Cadiz with a young lady, 
with vdiom it was suspected he had run oif, and that the 
two fugitives^ were gone to France, Uiere, as it was sup* 
posed, to reside. 

^ I did not doubt but my son w^ the Portuguese in ques- 
tion, and that the young lady was Dalinda, with whom I 
had discovered Alphonso was in love ; I resolved, there* 
fore, to go to France ; but it was ft rtt necessary I should 
vmt Lisbon, to receive the money due upon my penu^ I 
and I then departed for Paris. 
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^ j^Aer muck time md many pms gpe&t 91 Mur^ao^y 
I traced, at last, ^ fugitives, concerning whom I hmi 
Heard s^ Cadi« , i»d the result of all my ^vces and disoov- 
eries waS) I fomid two persons, ta whom I wasal^toliftte^ 
\y UDknowa. X had, hitherto heea supported by the h^j^t^ 
of finding my son i and when I lost a hope so 4»f^ U> a»9r 
heait, I d)x>pped and fell into the ^^aost melae^cholf slA^. 
(^ despsdr. Totally detached from the worlds I foanBOr^ 
ed the p^ro^ect of quitting it, never to reMim, ax^ buryiBf^. 
myself in the same soljjtiude, which tho v^itou^ Alixmi^ea: 
had chosen. 

*^ Arrived at Mount-Serrat, I -went imsi^diatoly to the 
grotto of Alvarex, but, alas ! the venerable old man ap- 
proached the tetw of his exisUmoe ; I ^cmud him on the 
bi^ink of the grave. 

'' He received me, however, with that unalterable boun-* 
ty, by which his actions were characterized ; I told him 
my misfortunes, and he listened with tenderness to the re* 
cital, Mayest thou find, said he, in this .peaceable asy- 
lum) comforts that shall assuage thy griefs 1 If tl^ou wilt 
remain in this grotto, thou wilt soon enjoy it without a ri* 
vall, ^nd O ! in abawloning it to thee, wpuW to Heavea I 
could leave thee also, the tranquillity I enjoy ! 

" Such was my reception, with Alvarez. Withnew as- 
tonishment I viewed a virtue so perfect ; far from find- 
ing, that his presence augmented my- uneasiness and re* 
morse, I found myself less^agits^ed in his company, receiv- 
ed an inexpressible delight in listening to, looking at, 
and assisting him ; my affectiw) for him was every instant 
redoubled, and I woi^ wMlingly have pi*olonged his life 
at the expence of my own. 

^' I bad not at first related to him the particulcu^s of my 
misfortunes ; I had only told him, that my son had rvm 
from me ; that I )kue w not what was become of him ; and 
that, from some mistaken information, I had vainly sought 
for him in France, . Alvarez afterward begged me to be 
more precise ; and I then m^itioned, amoDg other 
thingSt the two Portugi^eae verses I had found on the wio^ 
dow of the inn at Losui. 

^ Scarcely had I ^*Qnoi»ieed the natxie of Da^nda, be- 
fore I was interrupted by Alvares. Go, said he^ and look 
in ih9A chest of <^wer8, for ^le book m Which, during the 
test ten years, I have written die tiames of such strangers* 
as b0^re cma&io vi^t the heemitage. I flew as £reclodi 
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bTMglil tffe kx)k)and Alvarez found the fdlloiivkig memo- 
Muldumi—- 

*^The.tweii^^of June> I received a visit hmn a Swe-* 
dish family ; the father speaks tolerablife PcMtuguese, has 
iSliapRied me by hk knowledge and simplicity of manners ; 
be is going to Sptdb^ embarks at Ca^z for AMca, and his 
oaitke is Thefismat* ; his daughter is remarkable for her 
tottuty and modesty. Her father desired her to show me 
vbtSie landseapes'of her own drawing, arid she took a book 
tfom her pocket, in which were several, all designed after 
ttiilare, except one, which she had done from memory, 
and whieh was certidnly the best and prettiest among 
them ; it was a representation of the fountain of love, in 
^^e province of Beira. The name of this young lady is 
iDalinda. 

<* This note cleared up all my doubts, and gave me the 
first joyous sensadon I had felt since I returned from 
I^atice ; for, ^though I had stiH cause enough to be very 
uneasy, I now had discovered some certain intelligence, 
hy the hdp of which I might hope to find my son. 
. ^ ** Alvarez fardier infimned me, Thelismar had ssad he 
Intended to travel four Jears before he returned to Swe- 
den ; for which reason, said Alvarez, if your son be with 
Wm, it-wili be two years longer ere you see him again; 
iK)r can you hope to hear anything of Alphonso, except by 
^feg to Sweden. 

* ** No, Alvarez, said 1, 1 will not now abandon you in 
helpless age j you oflfered an asylum to your persecutor, 
advised Mm^ consoled, and deigned to accept his little ser- 
vices ; such magnanimity, while it doubles ray repent- 
ance, diminishes the dreadful terrors of my guilt ; when 
Alvarez is no longer angry with me, I hope the avenging 
€kJd wlio pursues me wUl be appeased— And yet, alas ! 
I'lttn indebted' to religion only for this forgiveness : could 
your heart be reconciled, and become a part of mine, I 
Should then hope for Heaven's protection. 

** My eyes were filled vrkh tears as I spoke ; and Alva- 
rez, wirti a look of most affectionate tenderness, answerecl, 
And is itposs&le, that my friendship should soften thy 
chagrin, and calm the cruel agitation of thy soul ?—Welf! 
—be "Satisfied— il actoept thy hsmd, thy friendly succors ; 
yes, the hand of don Rattoirez shall clo^e the eyes of AIv?l- 
rez. 
'^ Thetittuous old mantotfHTOtonger retain Ids tears; 
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"While I but too fi^rcibly felt what the cutting rcmtwbimnee 
must be, which then offered itself to his imaginaticm ; at 
the very moment he assured me of his friendship, the uii-» 
fortunate old msuti wept for his son. 

^ The Aight after this conversation, Alvarez, feeling 
himself oppressed more than usual, wished to rise ; he 
leaned on my arm, and went into his garden : he sat down ; 
the rays of the moon shone upon hi^ countenance ; and» 
"While their diver light increased his paleness, they ^ve 
hun a miU, an affecting, an august serenity ; he raised 
his eyes and hands to Heaven, and for a few mom^^ 
seemed absorbed in a kind of trance ; then turning to* 
ward me— 

^^ O thou, said he, who for three months past hast patf 
me every attention, performed every office of filial pie^t 
receive, in these my last moments, the little I have to 
leave, receive the paternal benediction of AlvaVez, 

" O my father ! cried I, bowing at his feet, my rever- 
erend, my venerable father, what is it you announce ^ 

" Yes, replied Alvarea, with a feeble voice, thou soon 
shah lose a father, whom religicm has given thee ; in a 
few instants, my scm, I shall appear in the presence of 
that eternal Being in whom clemency and benevolence arc 
the sublimest attributes — O God I continued Alvarezy 
dropi^og <m his feeble knees beside me — ^God, my creator 
and my judge I the awful moment approaches, in which 
the most virtuous of men ought to dread thy justice — ^yet 
I dare rely upon thy mercy"^! have a heart to pardon— •• 
behold in whose arms I expire— behold for whom my 
tears now Bow, for whom I implore thy pity; hear,0 God I 
the groans of don Ramirez : his soul is not hardened in 
ain, it feels, it repents, it is able to elevate itself even to 
thee— >finbh the purification of his heart, remove the film 
from his eyes, give back his son, restore him to happiness 
and peace— O deign to hear the last prayer of Alvarez. 

" As he ended, his head gently reclined upon my bo- 
som, while my tears bathed his placid face — ^Alas ! his 
parting breath was spent in prayers-Alvarez was no more. 

" All the grief which the loss of a beloved and respect- 
able parent could give, I experienced in losing Alvarez. 
I tasted however already the fruits of the solemn and a?* 
fecting benediction he had bestowed ; for, when I remem^ 
beredhis last words, I no longer supposed myself a devot- 
ed victim to the wrath divine, and the sweetest hopes suc- 
ceeded to the black forebodiogs of remorse* 
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** Within the small circumference of the humble fc- 
trcit iJf Alvtite^^, by the side of a foutitaih, ^rid b^jicaA a 
^hadftof blivesyl r^isedj with m^ own hands^, the rustic 
' tomb, in 'which are^epdsitied the precious tcriialns of^e 
ttW|ttvift(ious of men.^ - - ' 

- w^pfti^^uty fulfilled, my first wish was to depart for 
Sweden ; but money was necessary to undertake so lon^ 
a voyage ; and* I Wrote ta Portugal to mforra them I was 
; Still Jtt fexisterice,' and was t)bliged to trarel to the north ; 
^g'ging'they woutld sofar fevbr me as to pay mypenMon 
tVro years in advance ;' my petition was accordingly graftt- 
*^. • 1 wi^ilt-forthc last time' to* the shade of olives, where 
slept the peaceful bones of Alvarez.^ watered the grass 
*Wi^ Thy tearsi and wept ovcfr'the flowers ^that grew around 
his tbmb. 'After which i quitted Mont*Seitat and Spain, 
and 'took the route to Sweden. * ' ' 

^ As soon as I came to Stockholm, my first inqiiiry was 
^Ktethcr Thelismar had rettimed r I Ifeamt he was not 
expected' in l6ss than a year,-that his wife and daughter 
'^ete not with him, and that they resided at a country- 
house* near Saheberist. 11 wa& preparing to ga thither, 
when I was informed a person named Frederic, an iriti- 
Miate friend of Thelismar's, who had travelled with him, 
was every day expected at Stockholm. ^ 

** Determined, as soon as I heard this, to see the person 
ttitife described, I Continued somfe few months longei* at 
Stockholm i at last he arrived ; I saw him, spoke to him 
Mdthout making myself known, questioned him conlcefn- 
ing Thelismar, and learnt beyond a doubt Alphonso still 
existed, and that Providence had graciously placed Mm 
linder the safeguard of religion and virtue. * 

" Convinced my son was still alive, I felt more forcibly 
^ thin ever the unhappiness of having been thus abandoned ^ 
^8is! I knew not his repentance, his grief; Iwas i^no- 
lantofhis having written to me. Having' been <Mdy a 
moment, as it were, at Lisbon, since his departure, and 
not having once retlimed to the province of Beira, I had 
J'eCeived none of his letters, which are now most probably 
lost. ' 

" Frederic not being able to tell me where Thelismar 
then was, I determined to' go to Sal seberist : but I found 
heither the Charming Dalinda, whom I desired so much 
to see, nor her mother there : I was informed they were 
gone abroad, and were to return to Salseberist witti Thc- 
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lismar. I went to the house, and inquired of the senNOKtB, 
who assured me Thelismar had always inhabited that soli- 
tary mansion ; that they were in expectation of his arri- 
val which they supposed would be some time withinibree 
mcmthSr I therefore determined to remain at SjiPftirr* 
ist . , V 

** I lived here entirely unknown, my project beiog to 
wait my wm\ arrival, throw myself imexpectedly in his 
. way, and see what effect this first interview would pro- 
duce. If his his heart were not in sympathy ynth mine, it 
was my resolution entirely to leave him, and end my sor* 
rowful days at the tomb of Alvarez. 

^ Thelismar, however, did not arrive ; above a year 
had glided away in expectation, which every day became 
more and more insupportable. I intended to write to 
Portugal, and make known the place to which I was retir- 
ed, as well as to ask payment of my pension, when I fell 
ill ; a burning fever deprived me for several days d the 
use of reason, during which time a dishonest servant fob- 
bed me, and carried off all the money and clothes I pos- 
sessed. 

" The man where I lodged had the humanity to con- 
ceal this affair from me, till my health was entirely re-es- 
tablished ; he then informed me of my misfortune. I 
submitted without a murmur to my destiny, and consider- 
ed this as a mean which Heaven offered to complete the 
expiation of my crimes. 

" This idea called up all my fortitude, and I leanit, that 
a peaceable and quiet resignation could better sustain mis- 
fortunes than even hope itself. I wrote to Lisbon, and 
while I waited for an answer, which I have not yet receiv- 
ed, I determined to support myself by asking employment 
in the silver mines, which was granted,and in which abyss 
I have been buried three months." 

Don Ramirez ended ; and Alphonso, whose tears had 
more than <Mice interrupted the sorrowful tale, threw him- 
self at his father's feet with every expression, every mark 
of repentance, gratitude and affection, which the best and 
noblest mind can feel. Don Ramirez, at the height of 
happiness, clasped his son in his arms, and bathed him in 
his tears ; while Thelismar, in a rapture of silence^ beheld 
the moving ?cene. 

At last Alphonso, don Ramirez and Thelismar, depart- 
ed for Stockholm. Alphonso now saw the lovely Dalin- 
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dz, and made himself large amends for the pauiful silence 
to which he had been so long condemned ;. and Dalinda, 
in learning that she had been five years beloved, learnt al- . 
io the power, which honor and gratitude had over herlov- - 
•r. Then it was that, Alphonso applauded himself for 
having so faithfully kept his word : by this virtuous effort 
he had entirely gained the friendship and heart of Da- 
linda. 

The happy Alphonso received the hand of DaKnda, 
and by his virtue and conduct justified the choice and af- 
fection of the generous Thelismar ; the wrongs he had 
done his father he expiated by an unbounded attachment 
and submission, and the most tender attentions. They 
•j^ed alwas in the same house ; and it became his glory 
and felicity to fulfil the extensive duties of nature, gratit- 
ude, and friendship. Thus did he constitute the happi- 
ness of his father, his benefactor, and his dear Dalinda. 

What, mamma, said Caroline, is the story of Alphonso 
finished ? 

And the conversation of this evening, as well as the sto- 
ffy answered Madame de Clemire, as she rose from her 
seat. 

O, what a pity ! — but the notes ? 

We will begin to read them tomorrow. 

How I do long to see these notes ? 

Well you may, they are much more interesting than 
niy tale ; but at present bed is the properest place. 

The next day Madame de Clemire asked her children, 
whet^r they fought she had fulfilled her promise, to 
^rite a story as miraculous as a fairy tale, the marvellous 
of which should yet be true. 

O yes, mammai replied Caroline : and, since there are 
«o many extraordinary and curious things in nature, you 
*nay be certain we shall not seek the miracles we delight 
to hear of in fairy tales any more. 

By reading books which shall instruct you, said Madame 
de Clemire, you will learn many other things as surpris- 
ing as those I have selected. Had I used all the extracts 
I nave made, the history of Alphonso would have been in 
fwo volumes, and a better work ; for, in order to abridge 
It, I was obliged to omit incidents, which would have bet- 
ter connected the different parts, as well as an infinity of 
curious phaenomena. Yet my extracts contain nothing 
but wen avouched facts. I have rejected not only such as 
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appeared fabulous^ but even jdoubtf^il. ,H.94 I been. less. ^ 
scrupulous, I shouW bave told you of a village where ajl 
the inhabitants became ideots at eighteen ; of a Virginiaii,, 
apple, which may not be eaten without the loss of reasoni [ 
for a certain space of time ; of a tree, the bougfis of 
■which, though green, give as much light as a torch* ; of 
an animal a mile long (6), &c. I, might have described a 
thing much better attested^, and much le^s fabulous^ such 
as Thelismar, on the troubled ocean, commanding ther el- 
ements, and calming the tempest (7). But 1 had np need 
to adopt any thing doubtful, since I have been obligee} tQ 
leave out a multitude of the miracles of nature, all incop- 
testible : add to which there is yet a multitude of vhich % 
am yet ' ignorant. Judge, therefore, what pleasure a tal^ 
of this kind would have given, had it been written by a ve- 
ry learaed person. 

It seems, for example, said the Abbe to Madame de 
Clemire, you might have made something more of the 
pliaenomena electricity affords, either in the course of tlie 
story or in the notes. 

I could do nothing better in that respect, I assure you, 
answered Madame de Clemire: «nd that for a very good 
reason : I am ignorant of experimental philpsophy^ a 
course of which I have gone tljrough, like many others, 
and, tike many others, am not much the wiser. , 

But, replied :the Abbe, had you judged me capable, I . 
should have undertaken ^is part of the notes with pleas- 
ure. ) ^ , 

My dear Abbe, answered Madame de Clemire, a ivo- 
man ought never to suffer a man to add a single word to 
h^er writings : if she do, the man she consults, let him be 
■wjio he may, will always pass for the x)riginal inventor, and 
she will be accused of putting her name to the works of 
others. A woman maybe a very bad writer, yet. highly 
ci^mable ; but not were she to take to herself the credit 
of ;0^V people's labors ; we ought, therefore carefully to 
aypid whatever might give room to. so injurious an accur 
s^tion. Scarcely has tliere been one^^oman successful h^ 
her writings, and not accused of this kind of basenpss, 
MademQiselie de Lussan had three ass^isf ing friepds : ^as- 
sierrct, the Abbe ,de Bois-Morand, and Baudot de Julfy. 
• See Gcograpbie Physique, by M, T Abbe Sauri, tome i. 
t He hasrwiittcn several operas • 
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It has been said, been written, and is still believed, that 
Lasserre wrote l^Hiatoire deta Comtessc dc Gondcz s 
the Abbe de Bois-Morand, Lea Anecdotea de la Cour de 
JPAUift/ie Auguate : and Baudot de Jully, Lea Hiatoirea da 
Charlea VL^de Louia JT/., and La Revalution de JSTafileaK 
The words ofMadamede la Fayette are given to Segrais; 
those of Madame de Tencint to M. de Pont-de-Veyle, 
her nephew. The tragedies of Mademoiselle Bernard, 
which were performed with success, are attributed to M.' 
& Fontenelle, her friend ; and those of Mademoiselle 
Barbier are supposed to be the productions of the Abbe 
PeUegrinJ. 

* Mademoiselle Lnssan has written man/ other works. This 
cdebrated lidy was generally thought to be the natural daughter of' 
Prince Thomas of Savoy, Count de Soissons. and brother to the 
famous Piince Eugene. She died in 1758, aged 75 years and six 
nonths. 

t Madame de Tencin, Canoness of Neuvltle, and sister to Cardi* 
nal Tencin, was five years a nun in the convent of Moiktfleuri, in 
Dau|>fainy : but she recanted her vows, and left the convent. She 
died at Paris In 1749, aged 68. 

% What is most remarJcable, men of letters have> by their writings, 
ghren weight to these accusations. I find celebrated women, of all 
ages, falsely accused, and no one ready to defend them« It is, nev« 
cttheless, very true, that many authors owe their success to ideas and 
tobiecta taken from the works of women. Not to mention Louise 
I'Abbe, to whom la Fontaine Is indebted for one of his nnost beaiiti* 
^ fables (La Folic et I* Amour), and which this good man stolen 
Without scruple, ov wkbout say ing a w ord of the theft ; the works 
of Mademoiselle Scuderi, Mademoiselle deLossan, Madame deGo-/ 
mez, Mademoiselle de la Force, and many others, have given birth 
to a multitude of operas, comedies, and even tragdiies. Nay more, 
it iafrom the work of a female, that M. de Voltaire has taken the 
•nbject of his tragedy oiTancrcde ; a romance, entitled ZaCbmfeiie 
(^ Satoia, written by Madame la Comtesse de Fontaine, At the 
time this work appeared, M. de Voltaire addressed some verses to 
Madame de Fontaine among whkrh are the following : 
Qnel Dieu vous a donne ce langage enchanteur ? 
La force, et la delicatesse. 
La simplicite, la noblesse, 
QueFenelon seol avoit joint, 6ic* 
He would have been more just not to have equalled Madame de 
Fontaine to Fenelon, but have acknowledged in the preface to his 
tragedy, he had taken the plot from La Comtetse da Smiaia. M«d« 
smede Fontaine died in 1748. 

; What God has given such enchantment to your words ? 
The delicate, the strong, 
The simple, and sublime, 
Which Fenelon iOoD^ coi)ld unite, ht. 
C2 
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- The&c, and many pthier similar examplejS, ought^ in vay 

■ of^inip|a,ito prevept womea from consuiUog paencopcerii- 

xxig tiusii* works, and from forming any intimate conoex-- 

Ipn^ithTuen of letters. , r. \ > . \ \/ . ...» 

: ; Tfcis;ppucJ,u^ion liurt the self-lov^ of the Abbe.. An^ 

s|0) ^MT^dam, said h^, yf ith a forced snul^. If ever yot^ shoulc) 

^^pme |ui; author^ and print your work, you would not 

poiisult ai)jf person. > ; ^ - ./ f . ./ 

t Pardoame^ replkd I^fladamede.Clemire, I should i^eki 

tp k^w the ti^th, and not v am compliments of fiatteiy*^ JC^ 

jrfiouid read them, not to a company of wits or strangers^ 

but to my own family ; and were they to give signs of 

deepiness, or being weary, I should wisely profit by this 

cfiticis^i, which, in my apprehension, is more certaia' 

thffii ^y, other. _:.:•. 

The Abbe was piqued, and made no reply ; Madame' 
de Clemire, therefore, . changed the conversation, and 
the; children returned to the tale they had just heard. 

How hdppy was Alphonso, mamma, said Caesar,, to 
have an opportunity of seeing so many extraordinary 
tWgs. ; when I am old enaugh, I shall travel tpp^ 
with my father, and see strange trees and singular an- 
imals. ^ • . 

A-propos of singiilai* animals,, interrupted Madame dcj 
Clemire, I have a number of them in my extract^ i^hich 
aye not mentioned in my taje ; one of them I just now re- 
collect : do you wish to hear ii described? 

O dear, yes mamma, if you please. 

Imagine, then^ a hairy monster, of a yellow cast, "with 
cjfght legs, each of which is armed with two large claws, 
and each containing a m^oist sponge ; beside thesp eight 
legs, this monster has something like two hand%, with 
which it seizes its prey. Argus-like, its head is covered 
with eyes, for it has eight, which are circularly ranged in 
front, while two pair of horrible pincers, armed with sharp 
claws, seem to issue from its mouth ! . 

O what a hideous and extraordinary monster that is I 

There are many others still more singular ; would you 
believe nature prodiu^es creatures which are increased by 
cutting them ; that the same creature cut into eight, ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty parts, is so many times multipli- 
ed ? 

Mamma ! is Jfeat pQ^jiible ?./... 

The name of that creature is not d^cult to divine} said 
^he Abbe. 
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fiut wliat is the other,' addfed Pulcheri^i' cto'you tefl 
fhat^ ,, „ ..., ...... 

. I coofew,; said! the Abte, that the (description your miba- 
ina ha?. given of it is absolutely enigmatical to me. 

It is not the less exact, answered Madame de Clemite ; 
I n^^yhave ^uppresse^ some of it^ characteristic^ equal- 
ij^ necessary to be known, but those I have given are suffi- 
cieijitly strikupg to make such as have read its natural his- 
tory recollect what I mean. _ 

In what country is this monster to be found, tnamma ? 

It is very common in France ; ay, in Bur^ndy. Yoil 
haye seep it. here a thousand times at Champcery. 

N^y^ mamma, I assure you I have never se^h aiiy such 
»,uing — Pray tell us what it is called. 

A spider.* (8) 
f A spider I 1 should neyier have thought of a spider. 
How can a sjpider have^ight eyes, a moist sponge betweefl 
its claw^ and pii]cers atohe side of its mouth f . . 
,, Haid . you ^yer examined the spider with the micro- 
scope, ^ou would have perfectly distinguished all thes6 
l^articujars, and you may see ihem even with the naked 
eye in a large spider.^ 

•I, lyiljl ask Augusjtin to bring rne large, spidtirs, fori 
ni^ st §ee their sponges, pincers and eight eyes. 
. And 1 :wili rea^ ygU the natural history of spiders^ 
which I am su|*e will very much amuse you, and In which' 
yoii :i¥ill find ipahy extraprdinary circumstances. 
^ Ai^d what is the naine of the pihier creature, mamma^ 
whicli mjiltiplies by being divided ? 

.The fresh-water polypus. (9) 

O I 1 do not know that ; it is not to be found in this 
ijountry ; and I think it is much more curious than the 
spider. . . .. . J .,. , ^ t _ 

Since ypu are djesh'ous to see this prodigy, 1 will pro- 
cure you that pleasure. ,^ .,„..,, 
^ What, niamma, will you send for them frbni abroad ? I 
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etf stepi objects worthy to excite and to satisfy his ciiri* 
esity? 

Odear mamma ! we will ask, we will read, we will buy 
microscopes, and examine all the insects of Champcery, 
and at least become acquainted with the curious thmgs a« 
round us. 

. The AbhjC, who had been a little vexed with himself 
for not knowing the spider, at last broke silence. , As 
your^' mamma 1ms judiciously observed, ssdd he, the tale 
of Alphonso contains but a small part of the phenomena 
of nature ! thus, for exampley she has neither m^itioued 
beavers nor elephants. 

Perhaps that it is because mamma knew we were ac- 
quainted with the history of those animals, said Caesar. 

But, continued Madame de Clemire, I have said noth- 
ing of numerous other animals as singular, and much less 
known, such as the toucan, (10) the homed screamer, (1 1) 
the bat, (13) &c. 

. The Abbe, who was ransacking bis memory to find 
something miraculous^ which Madame de Clemire had 
forgot in her tale, proceeded thus z — It is certain, said he> 
that, beside animals, the vegetable and mineral regions 
present a crowd of phenomena, . concerning which your 
mamma could not speak in so short a work. I thinks 
however, she might have found an advantageous opportu- 
nity of mentioning the wax-ti*ee, (13) the sensitive-plan^ 
(14) fraxinella, (15) and the amianthus. (16) 

After having run over this catalogue with great gravi- 
ty, the Abbe rose and left the room, exceedingly well satis- 
fied with his memory, Pulcheria began to laugh. It ia 
my opinicm, said she, mamma, M. Fremont is a little vex- 
ed with you. 

And if h^ be^ replied Madame de Clemire, why should 
you remind me of it ? though he may be too susceptible^ 
too liable to be out of humor, he is the more excusable^ 
because he has never lived among the great ; where, 
While people acquire a supple temper, and a refinement 
Which teaches them to bide their own pretensions, and the 
little ridiculous excesses of self-love, they often lose lun- 
cerity, the first of virtues. I have more than once remind- 
ed you of what you ewe to the preceptor of your brother. 
I have often repeated too, that we are not only forbidden 
tcrmtike (even confidentially) malignant observations on 
^se with whom we live iQ Intimacy^ but that we ought 
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al^o to banish the remembrance of their detects, and re- 
ject such thoughts as would make us recollect their er- 
rorsr , . -. 

,PulcJicria was. grieatly affjBctei' by this lesson ; but, as ; 
she wept without sullenness, and as she truly repented of 
her fault, she soon obtained her piirdon, and resumed her' 
gaiety. 

Eight or ten evenings were spent in reading the note^" 
to the history of Alphbriso. When they were ended, Cse- " 
sar observed there was one of the prodigies yet unexplairt- * 
ed. In the Canary islands, continued he, after the'adven-^. 
ture of the cavern and the Guanches, Alphonso w^nderecl ' 
to the borders of a lake, where he saw the miraculous pil- 
lar, and the strange, hsiil-storni : but what was more 
strange, when he returned home, he found Thelismar 
k^ew every thing that had happened to him at the lake ; 
nay, that he saw him there, though he was on his own 
terraccj at five miles distance. 

True, replied, Madame de Clemire, I have not explain- 
ed this latter mirsycle in my notes ; but come and break- 
fest tomorrow morning in the little, summer-house', at[ 
the end of the orchard, and I will show you Thelismar's 
secret, 

jThis proposition was, joyfully accepted by the young 
family, and the next raomingf every body assembled at tue 
place appointed before eieht o'clock. Here the children 
found a large raachine, which greatly excited their' curi- 
osity ; they asked its name, and were toldlt was a tele- 
scope. . , 

Sit down on that chair, Caroline, said Madame de Cle- - 
nnre, and look iiitothis end of the instrument, through 
that glass. 

Dear ! dear ! what do I see I cried Caroline ; a large 
house, not two steps off ! 

And yet it is two miles distant, .said Madame de Cle- 
jnire; it is the country-house of M. de Lusanne. 

^ Well, that ^ems incredible I I can perfectly disf in giiisK 
all the people who pps and repass in the cpurt-yard.7-- 
Thcre I now I see a! ^eryant fe^cjing the fowl ^ an4* 
i>ow a cow leading to grass— and now a poor womain beg- 
ging— aiid nowi — T- > , ,, 
Nay, na^, interrupted Piilcheria, imjiatienily, you must 
let me see a little too, my dear sister* 

Scarcely "had Pulcheria taken her seat, before a joyoua 
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esdamation broke forUi. O mamma, said she, I see Sido- 
nia ; I am sure it is she, she speaks to the servants— I 
urill warrant she has the charge of the court-yard, for she 
seems to give orders. O, that is charming at her age ; 
I wish I was as old that I might do the same !— There ! 
•—now she stoops — ^now she rises— now she stoops again 
— O, she is surely collecting the eggs !— ay, it is so, for 
somebody gives her a basket — and now she turns to- 
ward the poor beggar-woman — Pray, Caesar, continued 
Pulcheria, pennit me to look a little longer — Sidonia 
jgpes to the oI9 woman — speaks to her— makes her come 
into the court-yard, and sit down on the bench— Sidonia 
leaves her basket with her, and runs — 

Every one in their turn, sister, said Caesar. 

Nay, one moment, brother— Sidonia comes back, but 
very gently — she holds a large bowl in her hand* — I 
fancy it is milk—there ! she gives it the old woman I— O 
how I love that good Sidonia t / ^t 

, So saying, Pulcheria Tose, and Caesar took her place. 
Sidonia had left the court-yard, and nothing interesting 
was going forward ; but he comprehehded which way 
Thelismar might distinctly see Alphonso from his terrace, 
notwithstanding the distance by which they were separa- 
ted. 

They spoke of nothing all day but the telescope and 
Sidonia. Pulcheria admired the singular manner in 
"Which she had discovered the benevolent character of that 
young lady. She did not suppose, continued Pulcheria, 
that we could see all that was passmg in the court-yard. 

Chance, added Madame de Clemire, and an infinity of 
unforeseen circumstances, every day discover actions 
much more secretly performed. The best way, therefore, 
is to act as if all the world looked on ; for not only does 
the Almighty see and judge every incident of our lives, 
but accident, curiosity, the indiscretion of servants, and 
the treachery of false friends, unceasingly expose to open 
day our most hidden secrets. 

After dinner, Madame de Clemire asked her son what 
he thought of the first volume of La Vie du Dauphin^ 
Pcre de LouU XV^ wWich she had lent him. 

I am delighted virith the woik, replied Caesar ; ai^d the 
more so, because there is an account of the infancy of that 

• By the AUie Prey^. 
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prince; whereas other historians speak of men otily, not 
«f children* 

But as you have read very few historians, this judgpoieat 
tfetnbe founded only on supposition. 

I suppose a child must be a prodigy to merit the atten- 
tion of history ; andi as there are few prodigies, I imagine 
history does not often mention children. 

What do you understand by a prodigy ? 

The duke of Burgundy, for instance, in his infancy : he 
loved poetry, mathematics, and wrote &bles and disser- 
tations — 

There is nothing miraculous in all that; he was a re- 
markable, but not a marvellous child. 

If he were not a nuiracle, what am I ? 

You are nothing uncojnmon, but that is your own fault ; 
you only want a littie more industry, patience and emula- 
tiai. 

I could never write dissertati]ons, mamma. 

Why not ? 

I am afraid they would be very bad ones. 

You were satisfied with the head you drew yesterday.^ 

Yes, mamma, because every body said it was well done. * 

Do you think it equals the original ? 

O DO, mamma. 

Yet at your age it is a masterpiece ; so might your dis- 
sertations be. 

You have given me z great desire to write disserta- 
tions, manrnia ; it is a great pity I have no time. 

When you take a walk, or when you are at work in 
your garden, do you think of nothing but trees and 
flowers ? 

O, I think a thousand things. 

Well th«i, during this time, let your mind be occupi- 
ed on some interesting subject ; think with ardor,^ and 
fix your ideas in a train. It is thu^ people compose. 

Will you give me a subject every morning, mamma I 

Yes, on condition that every evening, before supper, you 
render me an account of your meditations. 

You will be kind enough to give me sometimes the sub- 
ject of a fable, mamma ; and sometimes of a dissertatiom 
I vnll arrange them in my mind, and by that means rid 
mjrself of that tiresome vacancy of thought, which I often 
feel when alone. 

And which is certainly the most insupportable kind ef 
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. \^earii>^ss. . When our ^K>ujg;hts ar^ vague and uncoB" 
nected, bur ideas become as troublesome to oursdlves lis 
.th^jr.would be to others, were we to vent thes^ tag^e 
thoughts in conversation Ton the contrary, we amuse our- 
selves whep the imaig;ination is hot idle, but, instead^of 
'comifion and frivolous things, is employed on intere'stiog^ 
subjects. ' And tb return to the book I lent you, wHat 
particular ren^arls have you made on this first volume I 
Th^ thing which gave me the most pleasure is a &ble, 
written by the Duke of Burgundy himself, while yet a 
boy : it is entitled the Traveller and his Dogs. ' 
, What is the subject of it i 

Licas is the traveller : he ha$ three dogs for his com« 
panions, and four loaves for his provision. . He coines'to 
a very gloomy iforest, vehere he is assaulted by a wild 
teast : the dogs combat and vanquish the wild beast.-— 
Hereupon Licas gives a loaf to Vorax, the- name of 
one of his dogs, ^nd Vorax di8iq>pears ; Cerberus de- 
ceives another loaf, and ruiis away likewise ; .Gargos, the 
remaining dog, comes in his turO) hoping to receive the 
like rew^ ; but Licas becomes prudent^ and finding 
that each }oaf had cost him a dog, gave Gargos only a lit- 
tle bit, and Gargos ^mained to eat the rest — ^that is ally 
mamma* 
And pray what is the moral of this fable ? 
The moral, mamma, is — ^hold, I have the book in my 
pocket, I will read you the moral as it is placed at the 
end of the fable. 

" Princesj ye who have found guides capable of direct^ 
" ing your steps, and defending your persons, through the 
*^ forest of this world,be carefulnot tomakethem independ- 
** ent, till you have no longer any occasion for their seyvic- 
« es.'* 

d, said Madame dp Clemire, you 
tendency of this reasoning: twill 
s is its significatibri : * 
ave found able ministers, victorioue 
il friends, beware of givin|f them 
( rewarding them according to thdbr 
)ur service, lest* after they have ob« 
right, they should abandon you.— 
be ungrateful, that you may make 

Can this be the sense of the fahle ? 

Yes i literally. " Think a little, ' and you wfil find it is. 
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In a work every way wortiiy and wcU writt«iiyou have 
lelected the cxily reprehenstUe passage. When yoa 
vead with less rapidityr and more attention, you will not 
be liable to coninut s^h gross mistakes. 
. In the evenmg the Baroness said^ you were complain- 
ipg this momingy Caesar, of (he little attendon historians 
pud to childhc»d) and I mean to show you how unjust 
was your accusation. This evening we will I'elate traits 
ofhistory, and all our heroes shall be childr^i. 

That will be delightful I 

You shairbe convinced) that extraordinary children aret 
not so uncomnK)n as you suppose. Your mammai M. 
Ffemont, and I will relate^ 1^ turns, such anecdotes as 
mt memory can supply, which will certainly be enou^^h 
tp furnish conversation for a long evemng. I will begin* 

Chan-chi, emperor of China, had three schis. The two 
^est discovered no marks of extraordinary abilities ; 
but Kang-hi> the youngest, was the darlhtg of his father 
and his governors. He was gentie, sincere, industrious, 
Yiyeify said full of sensibility. He had a command over 
Us passions, his promises might be depended on, ^\d his 
wonl was inviolable.^ Whenever he made a rational and 
useful resolution, nothing could divert his perseverance. 
Ardently desirous of instruction, of being disdngiiished, 
of meridng the affection of Ids fitther, and obtaining uni- 
versal approbation, he made every person who had any 
charge or interest iu his education happy ; his praises 
were repeated at every lesson ; he was beloved, and ev- 
ery one was pleased to contribute to his satisfaction or a- 
niusement : all the indulgence to which so many virtues' 
and good conduct have undoubted claim, was his ; and if, 
by chance, he fell into an error, every body was sorry to 
see his affliction, but nobody scolded. 

The emperor, however, fell sick : his eldest son was 
th^ twelve years old, and Kang-hi not yet nine. The 
emperor, finding his disease mortal, sent for his sons ; 
aad, after infornung them oi his approaching end, asked 
which of them thought himself capable of supporting the 
weight of a crown newly acquired.* 

The eldest excused himself on account of his youth, 
and begged the emperor would dispose of the succession 

♦ Chan-chi was the ion of Tsonte, the foander of the uew Tata- 
Htn Chinese Dynasty, which took p'ace in the empife o£ Cathji/ 
ibout the middle of the last century, 
VOL II.. D 
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as he pleased^ Kaug-hi then kne^od bf ki» fttbcr^bedT 
uda, bathed the dfing emperor^s band with tears, aad| 
aliter amomeBt^silefi^) said: As for meyBiyt&^^i 
hppe, I think, I am capable <rf imitatipg ycHlr^ viitass. ; I 
lore glory more than eaae and pleasi^ ;, aad^ should 
Heaven snatch yea from your children, and your choipe 
&11 upon me, I would make my peofde happy, by takkig 
you for my model. 

This answer made such an impresuan upun Choa^cki 
that he immediately named the yoimg prince his sucoe»> 
sor, under the regency of four gi*andees.* Kang-hi 
justified the afiection and ch<^ce <^ his father, by his fotuve 
ttost ^f knowledge, and the extent of his capacity ; he 
banished firom his court the flatterer and Ae ^tious ; is* 
warded merit, genius, and virtue ; was j^ist, g^ood, and 
peaceable ; and became the beneiaotor and i^ ef his 
people.t(ir) 

The Baroness having ended, I cannot, my childreRf 
said Madame de Clemire, cite you any thing more >iDgu» 
lar than the anecdote your grandmamma hasjust related j 
lor it is difficult to Bnd any thing moi^ extraordlnaiy^ 
than a child not nine years old, who was capable of obtain* 
ing the throne of the Im-gest empire in the universe, by 
lus seirtiments, conduct, s^ superior qualities ; but I am 
going to speak of a young {mnce of the same age, who 
became, afterward, one of the greatest monarchs of his 
time. 

Duke Uladislaus, who reigned in Poland,! had a son 
named Bole^us4 whose activity, love of learning, ge|i- 
Ueness, patience imd goodness of heart, were unequaltedw 
Bohemia had lately declared war against Poland. One 
day^ as UladishHis, in presence of his son, was giving or- 
ders to the general of his army, young Boleslaus, who had 
listened with the most profound attention to their conver- 
aa^(m, cast himself at his father's feet, and earnestly 
besought pernussion to make the campaign under the 
<:are of the general : ius entreaties were so strong, so 
ea^gelic, and accompanied with observations so just and 
80 singular at his age, that the duke, equaJly affected and 
astonished, could not refose his request, but confid- 

' * Ksng-bi mounted the throne in 1661. 
t See Abrcgc dc THUtoire dcs Voyage*, tome vii. pagelSS, 
) In 1094. 
> He wsi afterward Boleslaus III. ' 
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ad Ueai » be desired^ to ^ care of tlie generaL 
The arrival of the young prince at the army occamof 
ed uaiveraal admiradon ; he was atteotiye to every thing 
thai passedy yet discovered aa understarding so extsapr* 
dhiary, thatnothing could be called new to him ; he m^^fat^ 
nrther he said to recollect tbsn learn all that he behekL-*- 
Uberai tx> the solders, and affable to the ofiic^rs) he gain* 
ed all men's hearts ; his magnificence was seen only in his 
gifts, known only by his generosity ; his food was frugal, 
his bed the cold ground, and he cheerMly submitted to 
every intemperance of the seasons. Ever most forward 
at what was nu>st pamful, aiKl always discovering a forti- 
tude, which seemed as natural as it was astonishing, he 
rather appeared formed to command fortune's favors than 
live inlK)pes of them. 

Every thing, in fact, predicted, that his virtues and exr 
ploits should one day make a perfect model for princes. 
The Polanders, having such an example before their eyes,- 
redoubled their ardor, the Bohemians were every where 
defeated ; Uladislaus enjoyed the inexpressible happiness 
of owing to a son only nine years old, a great part of the 
success of the campaign. 

The remainder of the life of Boleskus was answei*able 
to the beginning ; he became a hero ; yet, though a war- 
rior and a conqueror, he was feelmg and humso^, and em- 
ployed his conquests for the good of his people : he knew 
how to merit their love by making Jhem happy. 

This prince possessed too many virtues, not to be dis- 
tinguished by his filial piety : all historians dwell with 
pleasure on the interesting details of his affection for his 
iiUier, whose deathmore fully demonstrated the goodness 
of his heart, and rendered him more dear to his people. 
Boleslaus wore mourning five years for a father, whom 
he regretted ail his life, and would have an image, which 
emM never be erased from his heart, ever present to his 
eyes : he wore a medal round his neck, on which was the 
portrait of Uladislaus ; he looked at it continually, in or- 
der, as he said, to remmd him of the virtues of a father 
so worthy to be regretted ; and still the c^ener to retrace 
his beloved memory, he called a son whom he most pas- 
ttooately loved, by the imme of Uladislaus.* 

* See Histoire Generale de Pologne, by M. te Chevalier de Soils:' 
use, tome i. page 313» and d. page 9. 
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It is now your turn, M. Fremont, added Madamt d^ 
Clemire. 

I cannot, at this instant, replied the Ab^, relate such 
remarkable anecdotes, for I do not recollect any, except 
two &cts absolutely void of ornament. 

Master Caesar is now ten years oM, and when his draw^ 
ing-master told him, that had he, for these two years past, 
been more industrious, he wouj^ now have been able to 
draw likenesses, he thought he had done much in beings 
capable of copying well. It will not therefore, be useless 
to inform him that Peter Mignard* was destined by his 
parents to the profession of physic : that, while at his stud« 
ies, during the hour of recreation, he amused himself with 
leai*niBg to draw ; he had no master, but he had a good 
taste and industiy ; and thus, at eleven years of age, had 
learnt to draw portraits, equally striking for being perfect 
likenesses and correct designs f his parents then put him 
to a'painter, he dedicated himself to the art, and becarne 
one of the best painters of tlie French school. * 

Another painter, named John Baptiste Vanloo, began 
to paint agreeably at eight yeara of age.f I do not require 
all this of Master Caesar ; I wish to see him emulative; 
I wish him to acquire the noble ambition of not remaining 
confounded in the numerous class of common boys. 

The Abbe's citations were not veiy successful with the 
childi^en : C^sar, personally attacked, durst not speak his 
opinion ; but Pulcheria, with more candor than politeness, 
bluntly declared she did not find them so amusing as the 
anecdotes of Kmig-hi and Boleslaus. 

I perceive. Mademoiselle, replied the Abbe, you arc 
not fond of direct lessons ; in which respect you are like 
those tyrants, who cannot endure to hear the truth, except 
when disguised under some ingenious apologue. 

No, indeed, M. Fremont, interrupted Pulcheria, I am 
^ot in this respect like tyrants, for I assure you I always 
like the pldn tiuth-*— but I feel I have been wrong ; pray 

* Born at Tioyes, in Champagne, in 1610 ; died at Parii in 1695, 
nch, and loaded with honors. There is a marble monument in the 
chatch^eeSt, yaco^w, RueSt. Honore, erected to his memory by 
Jbis daughter, la Comtesse de Feuqoieres, who is seen kneeling to 
her father's bust, done by Desjardtns. The monument is by Ut 
Moine the son. See Extraits des differens Ouvragessur la Vie de3 
Peintres, by M. P. D. L. F tome ii. 

t Many similar txamples wiU be found among the npl^, 
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not ^mertain a bad iyj^SBkfti tSmz^ M. 
Fremont. 

Alf iqii^Qfi^ Madem^ls^e) h a tiling iDf iso little im- 
portance^' 

fi«t to prove ymk «pe ti«3t 'vexed witti me, pray be so 
g0od as to gi)re me a plain direct lesson. 

Wiien triiiUi is a^ed i;rkh -so good a gface, it ought 
B€t to he denied^ gi^e me leaye to observe to you then, 
Madcaw^sette, that for these three weeks past, ever since 
the eaccesaive heat has obMged us to leave your brother's 
ebamber, atid take our lessons in the hall, where you sit 
ft work wkh 5K)W governess, i have more than once 
tiraught yiMl tn&ght profit better by the things, which yoQ 
tear repeated by and to your brother. The following is & 
femcrk whkh I i^oold never have dared openly to makei 
imA I not veeeiveil your poiiitive request so to do. 

MademeteUe le Fevre, who was afterward the cele- 
brated Madaitie Dacier, only leamt, during her infancy, 
to read, write and work ; such was her education till the 
«igc of eleven. Her fa^er, M. te Fevre, had a son, on 
^^dse education he besftont^d the greatest pains t his sis- 
ter used tp be present at hfer work, while he received his 
lessons. One day when the young scholar could not re- 
ply to the questions put to him, his sister suggested, in a 
Whisper, evca?y answer necessary to make ; the fiither lis- 
tened wife sm^se and joy, and from that moment tmder- 
took with ardor the education of a child so worthy his at- 
tention.* 

You wai allow, Mademoiselle, continued the Abbe, that 
had ^is young lady, instead of listening to her brother's 
lessons, amused herself by making mouths at him, and 
playing him tricks, she would never certainly have so a- 
greeably-surprised her father. 

i do not remember, said Pulcheria, blushing, to have 
phyed my brother many tricks. 

I, replied the Abbe, very well remember, that last Mon- 
day you slily sfitdiedAis coat to the chair ; that Tuesday 
you twice pricked him with your needle, to avmken hU at" 
iention^ as you said; and that yesterday you made him 
romuut a thousand blunders, by your various grimaces, 
and by making what you call a rabbit-mouth ; at which 

* HifltohvLitterairedesFeinmeBFrancoitea, by a society of M«fc 
ofiietters, to«&e il 
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your fiister iau^ied solnuch she was obliged to leaviitifir 
room. 

Pulcheria, now, with the teai^ in her ^es, and a ccm« 
fused and suppliant air, looked at her mamma. 

Fear nothing, Pulcheria, said Madame de Cleiiure» 1 
shall not punish you ; because I should not have known 
this had not you desired a plain direct lesson ; and you 
ought not surely to be scolded for desiring people to teH 
you the truth without disguise : I shall only observe to 
you, that there is nothing amiable in such pranks : that 
our reason for laughing at them is because they are ex* 
cessively ridiculous : that a character of this kind is very 
unbeconung in a female, because it destroys all that gen« 
tleness and mbdesty, which are the chief ornaments of her 
sex ; and that, lastly, a child like this may make a stran^ 
ger laugh fox a moment, but must necessarily became 
^supportable to parents, friends, and servants. 

I have another little complaint against you, which Is} 
you have promised me your friendship, your confidence^ 
and that you would every day make a sincere avowal rf 
your errors ; yet you have never mentioned a word of the 
disturbance you gave jour brother during his lesscms* 

Indeed, my dear mamma, replied Pulcheria, it was not 
want of confidence, that made me not tell you, but be- 
cause I did not till now feel how wrong such things are ; 
and to show you 1 would not hide any thing from you^ 
mamma, I confess M. l^remont has not told you alh He 
has forgotten that, about a week ago, I pretended to 
sneeze, every now and then, all the while my brother was 
at his lesson, and dropped a low curtsey every time. 

And I, said Caroline, with a sorrowful countenance, 
sneezed and curtsied a little too, mamma. 

And I made at least a dozen bows, said the Abbe, for I 
ancerely supposed these young ladies had caught colds in 
'their heads ; for which reason, as I was completely their 
.dupe, I did not mention this ingenious prank. 
Pray, mamma, pardon me, said Pulcheria. 
Willingly, repbed Madame de'Clemire, kissing her; 
hut, since you now see ihe consequences and the absurdity 
of such little malicious tricks, you will be henceforth in- 
excusable, should you be guilty of them again. 

A;.d now, said Uie Baroness, let us return to our anec- 
dotes cf infancy ; it is your turn to speak, my daughter. 
I shall relate an anecdote of a child of only five years 
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#Id} yoa must iiot»therefi»^ expect that I shofoM ben^ 
nute or copious : this child, however, was Gustavus Adol* 
phus, afterward one of the greatest klogs that ever reign- 
ed'in Sweden. 

He was one day walking in a meadow, with his nursery 
Ikiaid, near Nicoping : the child |^t away, and ran among 
the brambles ; iad the woman, m order to frighten him 
back, told him there was a great many serpmits in that 
place that would sting him. Ayt said Gustavus; give me 
a sticjk and I will kill them. In vain did they endeavor to 
£^rt him from that resolution ; like Hercules with his 
clilb, fblling the monsters of the Nemean forest, the little 
prince, armed with a switch, entered the copse to extern 
minate every serpent he could find ; but his researches 
were fruitless, no monster appeared, and his labors were 
that day ended by a long fadguing walk** 

This is axharming anecdote, said the Baroness, and 
^oves that courage is a quality of the soul ; not a con vie* 
tion of superior strength, or the consequence of reflection. 
We expect none of those properties from children, which 
iure cominonly the fruits of experience. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we think it natural enough, that they sliould some* 
times be inconsistent, w^d, or idle : but we expect they 
should occasionally give indications of all the virtues that 
originate in the heart, are natural to it, bom with it, and 
require only cultivation. A child, therefore, who should 
give proofs of cowardice, cruelty, or ingratitude, might be 
Siought a monster, if its vices were not the consequences 
of a bad education. 

But then, grandmamma, there are many children bom 
tncHisters ; for there are many ungrateful and cruel peo- 
ple. 

That is to say, there are many depraved people. Nature 
rarely produces monsters ; education makes many. 

Is it then the fault of their parents, Vhen people arc 
wicked, mamma ? 

Yes, generally speaking. A child, however, not bom 
with a bad heart may become depraved, and yet receive 
an excellent education. 

Which way, mamma ? 

If he be not docile, if he be not sincere, the tnpst en- 
lightened and vigilant parents cannot preserve hunTrom a 
crowd of errors, to which he will insensibly become habits 

* Hlstoiiede Gustave Adolphe, tomel. p. 50 
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YesyisQBiiuiiah he died t«o jreart ago. 

The wound in his leg was not mortal ; k wmi dreiksdl 
^tliebettt surgeon in Paris ; he bad a nurse who never 
i^ him night or dav ; 4tfid whea it was perceived he pul- 
led the dressings eJrfrom his leg,i gave him an «dditi(»i^ 
wl nurset and even had his hands tied during the n%ht ; 
inxt idl these precautions were firuitiess, he tiihbed htti 
legs agaiftst each o^ier,and tore away, with his foot, what 
flihoold have cured the wound. At last, a mortifica^on 
came on, and neither the ddil of the sui^eon, the vigilance 
«f his nurses, nor even the goodness of his co&stitudc^ 
could save his life.p-«This poor creature is a perfect ifs^ 
ftge of an untractalde and disobedient child. What can 
the assiduities of a parent do with o&e who does not feel, 
that nothing is f(»-bidden him which would not render 
imn vicious, consequently odious and unhappy ; nor ^i^ 
thing required of him, that would not contribute to his fe* 
ifidty ? 

But sorely, mamma, a child must be an idiot not to un* 
derstand that Whenever we are disobedient, it is only 
through wiidness, forgeUuiness, or want of thought; and 
as 90on as we know it, we are very angry wi^ ourselves* 

That is not sufficient ; you should own your faults, an4 
tell me of them ; as you would (;on6ult a physician, wheti 
you have been guilty of seme imprudence that mtiy endan- 
ger your heal^. I am well convinced, that an antipathy 
to physic often makes people neglect to take advice ; bat 
thi;) is precisely the imbecility, the idiotiam of which Cas- 
par has just^oken. Stupidi^ alone would ratierbe ill 
than cured : nay, even when the cure would be as gentle 
S8 salutary. 

Are you not certain, my children, that, when you c(mfei^ 
4a feult of which I was ignorant, your candor must natural- 
ly excite my indulgence, and at the same lime redouble 
«>y atPection ? For which reason, you know, if it be not a 
ae^ry «etk>\is erime, you are cdways forgiven, a« a reward 
for having confessed it^ and, if it be, the penance you un- 
dergo is much more gentle, than it would have been, had 
I-myselfmade the discofvery ; it is therefore every way 
^ur interest to be entirely epen and sincere. 

Besides, you should recollect that, though you may 
hide your faults for a while, it is im^postuhle you should 
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m so ahvajrs ; for as we yesterday said oi the telescopei 
time discovers all things , and will it not be much more 
advantageous to you, that I leam those things from your 
friendship, which accident and my own vigilance must at 
Mst bring^ to light ? Again : when I am told your errors, 
it immediately gives me an opportunity of instructing you, 
of showing you the consequence of them ; and as you are 
naturally good, you then become more fearful of falling 
into them again : whereas, if 1 do not hear of them tifi 
they have been some time committed, I find habits al- 
reaay formed and rooted^ in you, which can only be erased 
by penance and punishment. 

Thus, for example, I have always recommended order 
and oeconomy, and yet, Caroline and Pulcheria, during the 
long illness of your governess, you had acquired a habit 
of never putting any thing in its place ; and your hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, and garters, were continually lost. 1 
came to a knowledge of it at last, but too late, for this hab- 
it was become a defect very difficult to eradicate : had you 
told me at the beginning of your carelessness, the history 
of Eglantine alone would Jiave been sufficient to render 
you active and provident. 

The truth of these reflections was unanimously allowed, 
and the three children promised never in future to be 
guilty of the least fault without immediately and sincere- 
^ ly confessing it to their mamma. 

I must remind you. Madam, said the Abbe, if you have 
any other anecdote to relate, it is time you should begin, 
for it is almost half past nine o'clock. 

What I have to say, replied the Baroness, will not take 
us long. I have just recollected, that the battle of Leu- 
cofoe was remarkable by a circumstance unique in its 
kind : there were three kings at it, all in person, com- 
naanding their armies, the eldest of whom was twelve, thq 
second ten, and the youngest only nine years of age:* 

I will also cite you, said Madame de Clemire, a trait 
taken from the history of France. The unfortunate 
Charles VI when^a cruel disease had deprived of reason, 
"V^ould have proved a good king, had it not been for that 
misfortune. His father, Charles V. took a particular 
pleasure in forming^ his heart, and discovering his youth- 
fill sentimei^ts. _^ 

• Clothaire, Theodebert and Tbeodoric : the two lattej wer© 
brothers— Histoire deCtolema^ne, by M. QaUlard, 
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Oneda3r, haying desired him to come into hk cabiiuft, 
he gare hhn permission to take whatever he pleased oiK 
of his treasury. The young pfince, Jieglecting ^verr 
thing rich and precious, stopped, like Achilles, at a swdra 
^t was hanging in a comer of the room. Another tiipe 
the king presented him a golden crown with one bahcL 
and a helmet with the other. The prince chose the kelo^ 
et, and said to his father, may you preserve your crofwn 
forever. These trifling incidents were indications oC a 
good heart, and gave great pleasure to this wise mooacrch, 
who was a tender father, and a virtuous politician.* 

Hitherto, said the Abbe, we have spoken only of re* 
markable children. I will now mention some, who may 
be called miraculous. Chrisiliel le Bereclh, of Exter, di- 
ed in his tenth year, in 1706 : he was the son of a physic 
cian, and bis posthumous worlds were published ici the 
€rei'man language, among which are found passages re^ 
markable for their piety, simplicfty, and good sense. 

Giacomo Marini, a Venetian, seven years old, defend- 
ed theses, in public, in the year 1647, on theology, juris- 
prudence, physic, and several other sciences. 

The son of M. Baratier, named John Philip, spoke Latr 
in perfectly at four years old : understood Greek at five, 
then learnt Hebrew ; and at six knew four languages, his* 
tory and geography. 

We may place baron de HelmfeW, a Swede, who died 
in 1 764, in the same rank. At seventeen he was received 
a. member of the Royal Society of London ! and at twen- 
ty spoke ten languages, was an excellent matbcmaticiaiH 
and a great lawyer. 

Christian Henry Heineikinwas bom atLubeck,andlje- . 
gan to «peak at ten moeths old ; had a superficial, tboiugk 
general knowledge of geogra^y aifd ancient and miodeni 
history wh^i be was two years of agio %* «id in his Mtk 
year spoke three languages fluently. 

And lastly, Adrian Baltlet, to whom we af e indebted 
for a very interesting treatise on celebrated chHdren, ik 
multitude of wliose names he has cited, might justly have 
placed himself among these young sages. He was \xa% 
m 1649, at the village of NetivHle, near Beattvah: tis 
£Ktfaer was a peasant, and young BaiHet Jeamt to reai^ ' 

# mstoire de la Qperellede Philippe de Valois e^ d*Edotmrd III. 
byM. G^ilhMfd, tome il Charles Vl^waiiwJgr twrfv«^eawtld 
when h& came to the ^soae. 
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mteki a o«Hmit<»f CorMiers, wh^pe he regolarfy went 
^ be tftugl4 his lessoaa ; and, though his father did not re- 
qnSre him so to do, walked every day several miles to 
gam ioatntctioD. Shortly diter an intelligent eccleaasdc 
took this child undei: his protection, and instructed one so 
wordiy to learn. Baillet heeanae a learned man, and died 
ia 1705. He is not the only one who has collected anec- 
cbtds Gi children celebrated for their literary acquire- 
ments ; many others among the learned^ have occupied 
thems^veson the same subject.* 

It is certainly through complaisance to your auditors, 
M. Frenumt, said Madame de Clemire, that you have 
been pleased to call the children of whom you have spok- 
en, miraculQus. It is true, that these children are superi- 
or to ours ; however, I see only one sing;le prodigy among 
them, and that is he who could talk at ten months old ; 
tlie otb^s appear to me only children of 'extrexjtie indus^. 

It is true, replied the Abbe, that their chief merit wa3 
that of incessant application, added to great docDity. I 
have attentively read the vark>U8 circumstances of mspy 
of tb^r lives, and I find that they all had an unbounded 
respect, and an unalterable affection toward ^eir teachers ; 
coQsequMitly, a sweetness of temper, and an entire obedi- 
ence. 

But, said Caesar, their prodigious memories— 
^ Were the eflfect neither of wit nor genius, but of quali- 
ties I have just described. A child always remembers 
those thkigs, to which he listens with attention ; a proof 
of which is, there never was an industrious child known 
whose memory was not remarkable. Make, therefore, 

♦ Among others, Gocz'ras. Kteffeker, Wolf, Seclen, &c. See Die- 
tionnaire des Merveillesde la Natore* under the head Enfatu Prceocts, 
We may likewise place Edward VL of England in the rank of cele- 
brated children > he inouttted the throne at nine years of age, and at • 
that thne knew the Latin, Greek, French^ and Italian. Mary queen 
of Scotl^r alsawhen she was thirteen, poblidy recttedi at the Lou- 
vret in thfi ptesence of Henry II: Catherine de Medicis, and the 
whole court, aLatin d^onrse of her own composition, in which she 
imtiiitained, in contradicrion to the prejudices of those times, says 
M, Gaillard,<tfcat wortten ought to be learned. She also wrote poet- 
ry in French, excellent for that age ; anddaiiced, sung, aini played 
on several mstriiments^ 

The history of the famous PjcusMirandulatiS-g^enerall/ knowA; 
aqdaU the world ha^heard^ that I^ascal was a famous mathemati- 
cian %t twehreyews oM. 
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a calculadoD) if fou can, how much time is lost 1^ ia _ 
tiibcey ill-humor, pettbhness, and ill-timed arguing, tQ^^ 
mutinous and disobedient cldld. If he be made to begin 
again, instead of doubling his attention, and listening witk 
submission, he is employed in makmg idle and vevaciousi 
excuses ? he is bidden to be silent, perhaps, and, if he or. 
bey, he pouts and murmurs inwardly, is absent, md heu^. 
noljbii^ that is sdd to him, because he is in his airs : thti^ 
is there a lesson entirely lost. 

, But I hope, M. Fremont, you have not found me a mutiiK 
0US and disobedient boy ? 

No, certainly ; for you see I am still your instructor^ 
Generally speaking, you are good tempered, submissiye» 
and industrious ; but you do not possess these q^i^iti^ 
in an eminent degree ; that is to say, you might b^ imuchk 
superior to what you are. 

Ilissure you, M. Fremont, Inever felt sostrong a degroci 
of emulation as at present, from having heard how mantY. 
celebrated children have been found of all ages ; aoOi 
rince nothing more is necessary to become one, than do*, 
cility, application, and a good heart ; I am determined %». 
be industrious, and am convinced you will, he^after^^be 
satisfied with the progress I shall make. 
* . Caroline and Pulcheria made the like promises to their 
mamma, and they went to bed exceedingly well satisfied 
with an evening productive of such good resolutions. 

The arrival of company, who came to pass some days- 
at Champcery, interrupted, for a while, their evening re- 
creation ; but the very day they went, the Baroness relat- 
ed the following stc»y. 

THE SLAVES; 

OR 

THE BENEFIT REPAID. 

SNELLGRAVE was the captain of an English vessel 
in the African slave-trade, commendable for ms humani- 
ty. Custom alone can authorize this commerce, offensive 
to nature, and not to be carried on but at the utmost peril, 
since injustice and tyranny generally produce rebellion 
and df'.spair. For this reason the Europeans are obliged 
to put the unhappy negroes they buy in chains, during the 
night, and most part of the day 5 notwithstanding which. 
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piMlm&m fkej often find means to unite and eons|ire the 
destruction of tiieix' masters. * ; •; 

Snellgrave bought tioany negroes on the ba&ks of the 
Hver Calabar, among whom he observed a young woman, 
seemingly overwhelmed with grief j affected By her tears/ 
he desired his interpreter to question her, and learnt shf& 
iliBpt for an only child she had lost the evj^ning before. . 

She was taken on board the vessel, and the very same 
day Snellgrave received an invitation to visit the king of 
the distric^t. Snellgrave accepted ther invitatkxD ; but» 
knowing the ferocity of that people, he ordered ten of Ids 
sailors and the gunner to accompany him, well armed.-— 
He was conducted to some distance from the shore, and 
fiwmd the king placed on an elevated Seat, under the shade 
of some trees. 

The assembly was numerous ; a crowd of negro lords 
surrounded their king, and his guard, composed of about 
fi%men, armed with bows and arrows, the sabre.at their 
ttd^, and the assagay in their hand,^ stood at some dis- 
tance ; the English, with muskets on their shoulders, re- 
msdn^ opposite his black tnajesty. . V > 

Snellgrave presented to the king some European trifles. 
As he was ending his harangue, he heard groans at some 
little distance, that made him shudder, and, turning round, 
perceived a little negro tied by the leg to a stake .stuck in. 
the ground. Two other negroes, of a hideous aspect,, 
that stood by the side of a hole dtig in the earth, armed 
with hatchets, and clothed in an uncouth manner, seemed 
to guard the child ; who looked at them weeping, with 
Us little hands raised in a supplicating posture. 

The king, observing the emotion which this strange 
spectacle evidently caused in Snellgrave,. tWight Co ^ir 
courage him, by assuring hfan he had nothing to fbar flrom 
d^c two negroes, whorai he looked at with so much sur- 
prise. It is only, said he, with great gravity,a child, whom 
we are going to sacrifice to the god E§^, for the pros- 
perity of the kingdom. . . 

Thb intelligence made Snellgrave tremble with hcsr- 
ror ; the English were only twelve men in all ; the court 
and guard of the African prince were altogether sd>ove a 
hundred ; but compassion and humanity would not suSi»ir 
Snellgrave to consider all he bad to fear {voi» the; nu9>h)ei^ 
todferocity of the barbarians;: le|us ^vp th^-i'i^i^^^'^ 
cWyW, my lads, said he, turnjng^toward hl^ crewtX5^ner&l? • 

VOL II. E 
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]6W mp. Sa Mying, he mrt to tb« Iktl* 9ftgi^ add- A« 
EngHshy all animated by the same feelingsy aa hastily kH^ 
lowed The oegrdesy at se^g this^ yelled diami^tty) and 
leU tumuHuou^ly upon the Engiiah; dnettgrave pi^eseiit* 
*ed his piatol, and, seeing the kkig draw back, demanded 
t» be heard. 

The lung) in a single- woid^ calmed the. fury of tiie^ei* 
groes, who stopped, smd remained inaetivte, while Snell- 
gn^ve, by means of his interpreter, explained tibe motimit 
of 1ms c<Hidu€t, and ende^, % eatreating the kaig t» seff 
Inm the idc^ii. The proportion was accepted^ and Sney- 
grave was delemnned not to dispute about the prices— * 
Hs^^^ however, for him, the negro king wanted neither 
gold nor sliver, was ignorant of pearls and. diamonds, and, 
thinking he would be sure to ask enough, demanded a 
necklace of blue glass beads, which was instaoUy given. 

Snellgrare ^n immediately flew to the innocent little 
creature he had snatched itom death, and drew his cutlass- 
to divide th6 cord by whkh its legs were tied. The fright 
od chttd thought Snellgrave was gokg to kill him, and gave- 
a shriek ; but Snellgrave took him in his arms with trana^ 
porty and pressed 1:^ to his bosom. As soon as the 
child's fears were removed, he smiled and caressed hia 
deliverer ; who, full of delicious sensations, and penetrat- 
ed with tenderness, took leave of the king, and returned: 
tohissh^ 

When he came on board, he saw the young negress 
iriiom he had bought in tJie morning ; she was ill, and 
sat weeing beside the surgeon, who, not able to persuade 
her to eat, obliged her to remain in the open air, §or fear 
flke should hmt again. The moment Snellgrave and hia 
pec^ passed by her, she turned her head, and perceiv- 
ing the little negi^o in the arms of a sailor, bricked, rose, 
and ran to 1^ cluMs who knew his noother, called to her, 
iffld held out hid arms* 

She clapped her infantto^her bosom— every fatal resolu- 
tion she had formed, her loss of liberty, the dreadful ills, 
ahe had suffered^ her projects of despair, all were forgot- 
ten— she was a inoUier, and had found her lost child. 

She learnt, however, from the interpreter, e^ery circuo- 
stanee of Sne%rave^ behaviour; then, still holdmg her< 
iilfent in^hei* arms, she ran tfnd threw herselfat her bene* 
fictdr's fi^et— Kow it is, sidd she, that I am truly yout^ 
stev^; Oia idght was to have^ delivered me fixnnbon- 
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JAgfe I IlieldyDa a ^rmtit^ but fwi kaxe }^v^ tite moM 
dian Itie^ yoo hare given me back my aon : you are be*> 
come my &ther ; hen^ceibrth be assured of my obedienee^. 
H^iixfiKBt-ia a dear and certun pledge. 

WMe ^e woman ftpoke with all the \^armth and ener* 
gy of tite most impasuoned ^grititudey the inteipretfer ex^ 
phdned her diicourse tb Snollgrave^ who. could not re* 
eelin^ a sweeter reWM*d for bis humanity ;- which nevw* 
theless^ was produetive toother good effects. 

He had more thin thi«e Iwivdred shaves on board, to 
whom the young negress related her adventure ; this hav** 
high^ard, after expresung Hieir admiration by redoubled 
plaudits, they promised ui^unded submission ; and, in 
effisct, SneH^ve, during the rest of the voyage, found in 
them aM the respect and obedience a &ther could receive 
from his children.* 

Such is the power of graUtude and virtue over the most 
feroeious savages. What, then, among us, should be the 
h^esistible force of this meiais^ ao sweet, and so sure to 
tebmgateall hearts I 

- This short 8t«Hry, my children^ may likewise serve to 
confirm a truth, which cannot too often be repeated ; and 
-Ms is, that virtuous actions are always conducive to per- 
aonal interim. 

Of what species, Cxsar, said Madame de Clemire, is 
Ae action of Snellgrave ? Is it heroic ? 

Heroic !— I think not. But I Will examine it according 
to the rules you gave. 

' Well, let us see whether you remember those rules ; 
repeat them. 

An herdc aetion must be useful, exposing the perfor- 
mercCit to greatdanger ; or it must be a sacnfice dffame 
and interest, and liable to incur contempt. 

exactly so J let us return to Snellgrave j be was expos* 
ed to great dagger. 

Less great ^an may be thought ; it is true the English 
were but twelve, dnd the negroes were a hundred, but the 
most ferocious savages are always the most cowardly.*-. 
The English, too, all had muatkets ; and there is no doubt, 
had the tombat onee begun, the barbarians would soon 
have taken to flight 

The danger, therefore, was cot very great, you think. . 

It seems to me that Snellgrave would have been con-' 

* Abtege de I'Histi^re Genet ale des Voyages, tome Hi. page 39. 
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temptible) had he suffered them to murder the ehiM, hav- 
ing the power to hbider them ; consequently, though it 
was a good, it was not an hermc action. 

Very well reasoned ; but do you not bring his first gen- 
erous emotions into the account, which, independent <£ 
all reflections, made him fly to succor the child ? They 
were so impetuous, that, I am well persuaded, they would 
hare made Snellgrave brave the most dreadiful dnigers. 
In fact, however, the act was iiot heroic, it was prescribed 
by humanity, but the first emotions that in'spinsd it were 
sublime. 

> The story y«u have told us, grandmamma, said Caro^ 
lineHs chamung, but it is too abort. 

Well, my cliUdren, replied the Baroness, I will tell you 
another then. Caesar has * proved the action of Snell- 
grave was not heroic i let us hear what he will think t^ 
the following : 

The virtuous duke of Bourbon served as a hostage to 
king J(^n, and languished eight years in cai^vity. His 
absence gave rise to many disorders ; his barons pillaged; 
his domains, and Chauveau, his procurator-general, waa 
forced, by the duties of his office, to inform against them.. 
The duke having regained his liberty, winked at past oi-^ 
fences, and studied how to gain the hearts of hb vassals ; 
he instituted the order of Esperance (Hope,) and, in the 
midst of this sblerao ceremony, the severe Chauveau ap^ 
peared, holding in his hand a file of informations. 

Chauveau kneeled, and presented his papers. Your 
highness, said lie, is surrounded by the guilty ; many 
here deserve death, others confiscation ; behold a regis^ 
ler of tl«ii? crimes. 

; The ofienders, who were most of them present, trem- 
bled. 

• . Chauveau, said the prince, Imve you kept a register ai- 
eo of their services ? v 

i So saying', he took the papers and threw them into the 
iire, . without reading a syllable. These diyine wwdsj- 
this generous action, brought tears of joy and affection 
into all eyes ; there was not a man there, guilty or iniXH 
ciBnt4 who did not vow to sacrifice life and fortune kt tlra 
service of so magnanimous a prince.* v 

. Ah ! cried Caesar, that was certainly an heroic action. 

"^^ Histoire de la QucrtUc, kc. by M. GaiHard, tome H. 
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Yte tiMyftiy d#dMi5 irqtted ^6Ba»6Mflf9)ivliiet graii- 
'4«urof80tilboun^iKl0nei6ay ^p\a^ ^ if m^ knew how 
8W^t^ httw eBgf^ldg> how tioeM it is to pfiBindon^ sneh 
coEMapks wo^kt not- he so rare. 

As the j^aroness was speak]i:kg, a rnHat W8(s h^rd in the 
.fao«9e ; t^ chlidFen ran toward the door, and Madtoie 
de Glejuire hastily followed; just at that M(slfl»t redoitb- 
Mi shouts began, and seT6ral voices cned atoiMl^-iPeace ! 
—-Peace l^^^Peaee is concluded ! 

Madame de Clemire flew down stairs, and tnet the couri- 
er, who had jpisft eome from Paris, and oc»)£i4»ed the hi^ 
py news of peace. And have we peace once more, cfM 
Madame de Glen^e ? Blessed be H<toven and the Idng, 
to whom we owe it !^ 

She could say no more, the delicious tears ^ jfcy im» 
•peded speech ; fthe read the letter which the courier had 
'giv:en her twenty tunes over, still repeating^ every tdo* 
ment, yes, peace is made, and a glorious peace ; you win 
see your &ther, my childrei^ in less thab two nHohthlB at 
the latest 

Dear mamma, said Pulcheria, do not send us to bed ; 
pertnk us to sit up and talk of Mir happiness. 
• TMs request was graiited, and Madaikie de Cletntra^ 
having learnt from the courier, that he, in passing througli 
the village, had procl^dined aloud peace had been made, 
was desirous 6f knowing whether the peassnts had any of 
them risen ; she sent, therlifore, ihto the village, but, m 
the messenger was going, he found already a crowd as-> 
sembled round the castle ^^ ; Madame de Clethure 
immediately appeared: they eagerly came round her, 
and she read them the letter i^e had just received. 

When she hadended, VH^e U Roi ! ( long lite th^ king 1) 
was echoed from every mouthy arid with ill that eftUdk«* 
<tf heart which belongs only to the Frenehw These tr££A#* 
ports, said Madame de Clemire, are ju«t tributes ^g>ra!(i« 
tude; but what ns^tioh ever ttidtt thin Otirs 4«fse¥V«cf tf 
good king? 

Madame de Clemire then Sent for^ii^ i^iHage^ iflhwii»e!f . 
Wine was ^ttn to the pe&Haifts \ ilhiminfttio^ ' wer6 hasft* 
ily made, as well as time would permit, in the court ails' 
gardens ; ^e cook prepared a ttiidnight ^ftqttc*^ ind,^ in 
the mean Hme, they sung, th^y dai^^, iM played ; and 
Gaesar and his sisters, for tfite flHt ^Sitd/b ki ihxM l^¥SSf WL 
not go to bed tifl daybreaks . 
E 2 
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The iieig^bors of Miukme de Clemire ftll came HI turns, 
to felicitate her on an event so generally interesting, and 
so particularly so to herself. It was necessary to reUim 
their visits ; and she began with Madame de Luzanne, 
vho kept her a whole day. 

Caroline and Pulcheria, who had taken a great likings 
to Sidonia* especially ever since the adventure of the te|« 
escope, weirt a walking with her, and ate in her chamber. 
Here th^y found a basket full of blue bottle flowers, the 
use of which they asked Sidoma, and were answered they 
were jU> make blue bottle water, which was good for ^ 
ieyctt. 

What, 8ud Pulcheria, can you make it ? 

Nothing is easier, replied Sidonia. 

And Mademoiselle, added her governess, makes rose- * 
water ; and from the petals of the same flowers extracts 
charming colours, with which she paints those nosegays 
that you see so prettily arranged. 

But to paint the foUage-^ 

She makes a green colour with the leaves. 

dear that is delightful I 

Mademoiselle knows inany other things ; the syrup of 
orgeat, that you thought so good, is of her making, and so 
Was the currant jelly. 

Dear ! I wish I could do so too 1 

1 will teach you, and willingly, replied Sidonia : I will 
give you all my receipts ; you will want neither alembic^ 
nor any thing else that will incommode you. 

And shall we make rose-water, and colours ? 

Yes, tomorrow, if you please. 

The obliging Sidonia here was kissed several times by 
each c^the sisters ; and the governess, who, however, did 
not approve very much that Sidonia should give away her 
receipts, opened a bureau, and desired Caroline and Pul- 
cheria to draw near. Look here, young ladies, said she, 
and you will find things which are not so very easily 
learnt : look at these netted pin-cushions, these silk purs- 
esi theiSe cane-strings, these embroidered work-bags; 
all that you see here is the ^ork of mademoiselle Sido- 
nia. - ^ , ■ 

Dear, said Sidonia, any body may do as much. I have 
i^ extraordinary talents, and I only endeavor to vary my 
occupations, My mamma has given me the habit and 
the example of never being a mpment idle. 
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Pv^ben»,who had examined every thing in the cham' 
ber attt^tivelyy perceived a large box under the bed, and 
asked what was m it ? Sidonia blushed, and replied, no- 
jthing of any signification. The governess began to laugh : 
I should be unpolite to contradict mademoiselle, said she, 
and yet- 
Nay, pray now, cried Sidonia. 

Certainly, continued the governess, the blushes of 
young ladies are very deceitful, and hard to be interpret- 
ed. Who would not suppose, that mademoiselle Sidonia 
had very good rea^n to be thus embarrassed ? Never- 
theless— 

Nay, but my dear governess. 

Well, well, I can be silent ; I shall only just observe, 
the box likewise contains the work of this young lady ; and 
that her mamma has scolded her for lising at five o'clock 
tins morning to finish it ; which, however, the arrival of 
the marchioness de Clemire, has not permitted her entire- 
ly to accomplish. 

This dialogue strongly incited the curiosity of Caroline 
and Pulcheria ; the latter especially, could not contain 
herself, but hanging round Sidonia's neck, tenderly re- 
proached her want of confidence, and entreated her to 
show the contents of the box. Sidonia kissed Pulcheria, 
Washed, smiled, and made no reply. The governess, who 
was dying to have the box opened, thus went on : — 

It is true, mademoiselle ought to be silent : ought not 
to disclose such tilings ; for which reason she worked in 
private, and without the assistance of any one. This I own 
was the more praiseworthy, but, at last, the thing was dis- 
covered : as for my pai^t, it is not above four or five days 
that I liave been in the secret, and then not with her good 
wilL But come, my dear child, said she, addressing her- 
self to Sidonia, satisfy the curiosity of these two amiable 
young ladies ; I am sure they will be discreet 

1 that we will, said Pulcheria. , 

I can refuse them nothing, replied Sidonia, with down- 
cast eyes ;.but I assure them it is not worth their trouble. 

Let us pix>fit by this permission, said the governed 
drawing the box into the middle of the room. 

Caroline and Pulcheria instantly kneeled down, that 
they might see the better : and, at last, the mysterious 
trunk was opened— But what was the surprise of Caro- 
line and hep sister, when they beheld nothing but coarse 
clothing for a country woman. 
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Here, sttidtbe governess, are six ^Mkk; i^ fS&lik is 
not fine^ but look at ^e work, are they not well made ?*>^ 
Here are two flannel petticoats, two pair of quilted jumfM^ 
night caps, day caps, handkercbieSi, and knit-stocku igs ■ ■> 
ft complete change of every thing ; besides all whic;h| 
look, here is another pretty Uttle box, open it 

Dear !— I declare here is a string of beads, a lit^ iaaSo, 
m pair of scissors, a thimble, and some needles. 

Well, young ladies, continued the governess^ you aeeifl 
iistonished What do you think of all this I 

The sisters eauly guessed this work of Sidoniawscs <fos- 
tined for the use of some poor woman ; and, though chil« 
dren, as they knew how to estimate the resistance which 
Sidonia had shown to gratify their curiosity, equally affect- 
ed by the action and virtuous modesty, which were still 
apparent in this charming jroung lady's befaaintour, thejr 
fiung themselves into her arms, while the gentle Sidonia 
kissed them a thousand times with every expression dl 
thj» ten^erest friendship. The governess beheld this tep^ 
d^v and interesting picture in silence ; but, at last, relat« 
ed, that the trunk was destined for a poor old woman, of 
whom Sidonia had taken charge for a month x>ast ; and 
Pulcheria, by putting a fe^ questions, sooh learnt it was 
the same poor woman she had seen through the telescope. 

Company, at last, came to interrupt this agreeable con^ 
vetsation. Madame de Clemire, having returned from 
her walk, sent to seek her daughters, and, taking them by 
the arm, conducted them into the hall. 

In the evening, as they returned to Champcery, Caro* 
line and her sister related every thing that had happened 
to their mamma. O, my children ? ssdd Madame de Cle* 
mii'e, neglect not to profit by so affecting an example* 
Remember that the coldest hearts, nay the hardest, can- 
not forbear admiring such virtue ; but that, while they 
stop at this involuntary and barren homage, the feeling 
mind bums with enralation. 

We will certainly imitate Sidobm, mamma, do not dotfbt 
it ; and, like her also, we will never be a moment idle ; 
iA play-time We will make such things as ourselves or odi- 
crs may want, and we certainly will nGt forget th^ poor. 

Sidonia has not told you, that she studies botany, and 
that she is perfectly acquainted With every plant in the 
£eld, and their uses. 

Ko, mamma, she is so bashftst-^But hotr did she learn 
aUthis? 
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By often waiking ^ith M. de la Paliniere, who, you 
know, is a great botanist. Sidonia loses no occasion of 
gaimng instruction ; and when M. de la Palmiere yisits 
her mother, she walks with him, and gathers every plant 
Ae can find. 

If we had but had that thought, we, too, might have 
learnt a good deal by thi% time, for we have often walked 
out wkb M. de la Paliniere. If we were not so eager to 
walk, and if we knew better how to profit by the knowl- 
edge of those with whom we are acquainted, men would 
instmct us infinitely better than books, and nobody would 
appear tiresome. 

M. d'Ormont, for example, is not a very amusing per- 
son. 

dear, mamma, quite the contrary, with his artificial 
meadows, I remember thaf^ phrase, because he constant- 
ly repeats it every time he comes to visit yoti. \ 
■ The reason of which is, I always tutn the conversation 
on agriculture, that being the only thing he perfectly 
knows ; and thus, while I listen, I oblige liim, and instruct 
myself. 

1 observed, mamma, when M. Milet passed a week with 
us, you generally spoke on anatomy. 

Because M. Milet is a surgeon ; and thus there is 
scarcely any person, from whom you may not gaia knowl- 
edge. 

After these reflections) they spoke once more concern- 
ing Sidonia. Madame de Ciemire did not forget to tefl 
ber daughters, that their youth alone could excuse their 
indiscretion for having thus abused the gentleness of Sido- 
nm, in pressing her to discover what she desired to hide ; 
and made them feel how dangerous ctiriosity is, since it 
m^^ht lead them into such errors. But, added she, have 
you demanded her peimission to c(»ifide this secret to 
me? 

Ye^, mamma ; and she consented without hesitation. 

Because she knew the duty of a daughter toward a' 
ipother ; but suppose she had been less polite, and Jess 
intelligent ; suppose she had insisted on your silence. 

Must not we have told you, then, mannna ? 

Did you not then give your promise, before she opened 
the trunk, that you would not mention it to any person ? 

Y^s,mamma. 

And on that condition you obtsdned your wish* 
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We aw not think it necessary to add, except Aiavf^Ra, 
that being always understood. 

In all agreements, whatever, we are bound by oar ac« 
dons tuid oar words ; our nieatiing standi^ for nodnng* ^ 
for it is evident, if it did, there could be no certain agnee« 
sient,no solid dep^idence : therefore, when you ssddyou 
Ivould not mention it to any person, you did not except 
me, consequendy had no right to XaW me, irithbut Sido- 
nia's consent. Suppose she ^vould Myt have granted It^ 
Irhat would you have ddne ? • 

: Dear^ what a supposition !-«-Dut in that case, mamllaa^ 
we must have kept our word, and not have told you. 

Well, then, suppose too I had questioned you, as 1 al- 
ways do, and commanded you to relate every thing that 
had passed between you and Sfidonia. 

Dear mamma, in what a siltldation does this suppositioti 
place us ! 

' You would have had no means of keeping the secret but 
hy deceit, and telling many fklsehoods. 

no, mamma, we would never have deceived you. 
You would then have betrayed you^ secret ? 

We would have confessed our fault, and hard own^dj 
that Sidonia had confided somethbg to «», that weiirefe 
not permitted to tell. 

1 should then hav9 supposed the «ecr«t was fiot fttidlw 
the advantage of Sidonia. 

^ But we would have told you her modesty made her flc- 
sire it should be concealed. . ^ 

In which case I should haVe guessed ^lOiAeithing lite 
the truth. 

Yes, I now perceive we must either have been giiUt]^^ 
equivocatbn or have forfeited our word. This is fHglit* 
fol; we will never bring ourselves into sirch a sltUatida 
again : never will we hear a secret, till we have first db* 
tained permission to tell it you. 

Which resolution you should the better keep by fecol- 
lectbg, that any person wlid should refuse to gtant you 
tiiat peraiisMon, wouM certunly want both pHnciple ^d 
politen^a, omd would consequently be an knf^roper persda 
for you to hear«ecrets from. 

The evening stoties were fbr n vrhile «u^E^#tid6d, &a ac<« 
count of the many letters Madame de Clete^ had to ^dte* 
C^sar, therefore, asked permission of his matiimfi to redA 
thcIBad. 
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YoQ^are bqI; of an s^fe, re{4ie4 M^dam^ i» CUanve^ to 
tiu^e the beauties of that work ; but, as a knowledge oiihe 
incidents contained in it is absolutely necessary, in pe^es 
to imderstand a nxul^ude of ^aimbgs> I am willing you 
should read it, but not by way of recreation, I, perhapsy 
can make you ci^^preh^nd ki^ beau4e9» and Ukewi^ it» 
defects. ^ . 

Madfime Daci^ir has^ written remarks on,it ; and I as- 
sure y ou; mamma, I will not skip them. 

Yes ; and it is tho^ very roi^ks I should be sorry you 
vrere to read wi^put; mie. 

Are they not just, mamma I 

The Iliad i^ op that table, bring it me, I will read yoi» % 
few passages : hpre, for example, is on e >I must first 
tell you the preceding circumstances.?— In one of the bat- 
tles, Adrastus, a youn^ Trojan, is seated in his chariot; his. 
horsej» becommg restive, his charbt is dashed to pieces, 
and himself thrown to th<i ground. Menelaus files to hhn^ 
i|:itending ta destroy a &.]hn and defenceless enemy* Ad-> 
^a^iUis begft his^ life and promises a ransom ; the request 
U granted, swd M^^elaus is going tQ send him prisoner, 
on bo^ird his ship, wh^ Agamemnon arrivesjand^in wrath*^ 
i^ X9QQd> tbi^s reproaches his pity : 

0> impotent of mind, 
' SIkaa thtse, shaH these AtrideaP mercy fitui ? 
. Well bast thou known proiidTioy'sperfi&BS.laiidy 

An4 well her natives ty^rit-atthy haii^! 
. Not one of all the r^e,, nor sex, nor a^ 

Shall save a Trojan from our boundle^ rage : 

Ilion shall perish whole, and bury all ; 

Her babes» her infants at the breast, shallfall; 

A.dfcadM tossoo of exampted fg^e, 

T« wtam^^he Qi^ions, as jI to owb. the great ! 
The mpi^rc^ spoksttbe w oijdsyW Ith w sfrmth addict^. 

To rigid justice steel'd his brother's breast, 
. Fierce from his knees the hapless chief he thrust ; 

The monarch's jav*lin stretch*d him in the dust. 

Then, pressing with his foot bis panting heart, 

Forth from the slam he tugg'd the reeking dart. 

fopjk's hombk. 

Well my son^said Madame <Je Clemire ; what do you 
think of this action ? 

I think it is horrible, replied Caesar, it is absolute assas- 
anation, to kill a defenceless enemy. 
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And^ yety such are the heroes of thb poem. But let us 
see what are the remarks of Madame Dacier on this pas* 
sage. 

^Horner praises the cruel^ of Agamemnoq ; for, as 
^ there is such a thing as pernicious pity, so is there a iau« 
^ dabie cruelty ; enemies so unjust, so perfidious, as were 
<* the TrojanS) deserve no mercy.*'* 

How, mamma ! Does Madame Dacier approve this ac- 
tion ? 

I never imagined, Cssar, that cruelty would appear 
laudable to you ; but, as the remarks of Madame Dacier 
are most of them of the same kind, I dreaded least the au- 
thority of a person so celebrated might at least enfeeble 
that horror, which humanity ought to inspire. 

What, mamma, does Madame Dacier never disapprove 
of barbarous acUons ? 

Ne V er : or even of cowardly ones. Dolon, a spy, is tak- 
en by Ulysses and Diomedes ; Dolon begs his life, which 
Ulysses promises to grant, on condition that he shall tell 
all he knows. Thus assured, the cowardly Dolcm relates 
every circumstance to the two warriors ; who, even more 
cowardly and perfidious than himself, forfeit their word,* 
and take his life as soon as he has ended.f Look, here is 
the passage, and here the remark, in which you may see 
Madame Dacier approve this base cruelty. Shall I give 
you another example ? Ulysses, after having given Socus 
his death wound, insult&him by tellmg him he shall be de- 
prived the right of sepulture, and shall be devoured by 
birds of prey, which shall fight for his carcass. . On 
which Madame Dacier has made no remark. Nay, on 
another similar occasion she >as thought proper to take 
advantage of the barbarous irony of Idomeneus to write a 
note. Idomeneus pierces Othrioneus through and 

♦ What language ! and from the mouth of a woman too. What 
logic likewise ! In what were the Trojans perfidious and unjust! 
Paris had carried off Helen • ths was the crime of a Trojan prince^ 
but not of the nation. But could even the injustice of an enemy au- 
thorise murder ! Had the Trojans been generally despicable, is that 
any reason why they should he massacred without exception, and 
without pity ? So as not even to^pare the infant at its mother's breast? 

t What is more strange, Madame Dacier has made no remark 
upon this action, except by observing it is simply related by Homer, 
and Uiat he does not io the least seem todisapprove it. 
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QiiKnigh with a jayeim, wlio^^riiigy &D8, wkik Idomeoe- 
us thus speaks : 

The great Iiiotneneut bestrides the dead ; 
And thus (he 'cried) behold thy promise sped f 
Such is the help thy arms to Ilion bring. 
And such the contract of the Phrygian kiag !• 
Our offers now, illustrious prince, receive; 
For such an aid wrhat will noi Jrgo» give ? 
To conquer 7fq|f, with ours thy forces join. 
And count Atride's fairest daughter thine. 
Meantime, on farther methods to advise. 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies ; 
There hear what Greece baa on her part to say. 
He spoke, anddragg'd the goaiy corse away. 

pope's hom^r. 

How horrible, said Caesar, thus to insult a yanquished 
and dying enemy ! Is it possible to imagine any thing 
more cruel or cowardly ? Which way has Madame Da- 
cier excused this barbarity ? 

Homer must have owned such jests were bitter ; Mad- 
ame Dacier, however, found tJhem heroic and divertbg. 
Hear her remark. 

" Homer has here mingled with much art rsalleries 
** which are the natural offspring of an hercAC courage, 
** and such as are very capable of inciting the ardor of 
** combatants supposed to hear them, or diverting the 
** person who reads them at his ease. Homer likewise 
*by this TRGBXis brig'htefM the chatHcier of Idomeneus^ bf 
" showing, that in the midst of the greatest danger he stii! 
" preserved his usual gaiety^ which is a certain sign of 
" superior courage/* 

Is it possible that Madame Dacier could judge in thiii 
mamiG: ? 

Your astonishment, Caesar, is exceedingly natural ; not 
even a knowledge of Greek can authorise or excuse such 
xeasening. Let us finish our criticism by a passage her© 
before me. Menelaus overthrows Pisander ; then, set- 
ting his foot upon his breast, addresses a discourse to him 
equally long and insulting. Words ofgall^ says Homer ; 
but Madame Dacier, in speaking of this passage, says 
that it contains force, propriety, justice, and brevky.f 

• He had promised Priam to repel the Greeks, and Cassandra 
was to be the reward of his services. 

t Many similar passages might be cited from the same work : 
the twenc-first book is, on .this account^ one of the mdit revesting. ' 
VOL 11. F 
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But liadame Dad^must certainly have h^d-a very 
bad heart) mamm^-''^^ 
Quite the reverse. 

Then she wjl* absolutely devoid of understanding. 
Far from it : she certainly had very superior abilities. 
Which way, then, could she write things so inconsist- 
ent, so disgusting ? 

She was led astray by her enthusiasm; her /laasion. 
She understood Greek perfectly, and, of consequence, tast*^ 
ed the beauties of the Iliad better than other people ; and 
her admiration of Homer had deprived her of her most es- 
timable quality-— impartiality— ^without which a writer can 
neither persuade nor instruct. 

This tends to prove, mamma, wliat you have before 
told us, that we ought not to be passionately fond of any 
tiling but virtue, since other passions only lead us into 
error. But which is the best way, manuna, to preserve 
this perfect impartiality ? 

By carefully cheri^ing it on all occasions in our hearts ; 
nor is it possible we should totally destroy it, since it is 
the very essence of justice and truth. We shall then 
think nobly, reason justly, see clearly, and judge wisely. 
We shall do justice to our enemies without an effort ; 
shall be ready to acknowledge their merits, and even £nd 
pleasure in praising such good qualities as they possess. 

This, mamma, is what I think the most difficult ; I con- 
fess I should find no ^re^tjileaaure in praising a person 
that hates me. 

Would you then be insensible to the pleasure of excit- 
ing universal admiration, founded upon the opinion which 
you yourself shall give others of j^ur heart and under- 
standing ? 
Ho^ could I be thus insensible ? ^ 

Let us then suppose you are no longer at the happy 
time of life, in which you have no enemies; but that you 
have a foe whose enmity is well known. Imagine your- 
self in company with eight or ten persons, where the con- ^ 
versation shall turn on Qiis your enemy and where they 
Indulge themselves in saying many ill-natured and malig- 
nant tilings of him. You, of course, remain ^lent. Cal- 
umny and conjecture next succeed, absurd propositions 
are construed mto fects, and the circumstances of facts 
themselves are changed to blacken his character ; your 
enemy is a man of understanding, yet they will not allow 
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faim common sense ; you are th en no longer silent, but' 
animated by the love of truth and justice, speak warmly 
in defence of your enemy. Th is will astonish your audit- 
ors, who, at nrst, may entertain doubts of your sinceri^. 
Be careful, give sufficient reasons, or you will pass for a 
hypocrite ; but your generosity will be evident, if your ar- 
l^umentbe just Then will you see admiration and sur- 
prise in every face ; will hear the gentle murmur of ap- 
plause whispered around, and will attract all hearts by an 
irresistible charm. 

All this will be told your enemy on the morrow ; and if 
be any longer hate you, he is a monster. But with what 
front shall he dare any longer to declaim against you ? 
He cannot testify an aVersion for you, without rendering 
himself odious and contemptible. 

that I were old enough to have an eneniy, that I 
might speak of his merits, and undertake his defence I 

Be not weary, therefore, of admiring the utility of vir- 
tue : behold its fruits, and the flattering success it gives. 
O! how naany. embarrassments, how many pangs would 
men be spared, were it constantly, inviolably consulted ! 

Have you no enemies, mamma ? 

1 flatter myself you are very certain I hate no one. 
Yes, that I am. 

Religion and humanity equally abhor such a sentiment ; 
whence you may well believe it has never sullied my 
keart ; and yet I have been told I have enemies. I do not, 
however, think them verjr vehement ; and"*! am well as- 
sured, that a few years hence I shall not have any ; for 
hatred naturally decreases, when not reciprocal. 

Since, then, mamma, you have enemies, it must be be- 
cause they do not know your heart. 

I believe, if they did, they would cease to hate me. 

But they cannot possibly speak ill of you. 

They cannot at least accuse me of being a bad mothery 
an idle wife, or of pretending to a dignity of sentiment, 
which my actions have belied. I am therefore easy <m 
these heads. But a-propos of persons who have an aver- 
sion to me : I cannot forbear telling you I have cited one 
•f these, some time smce, in a story I told you. 

Certainly she was not the heroine of the tale. 

The most affecting mcident, the most interesting trait, 
^ my opinion, I have ever related to you, is precisely the 
Wie her conduct supplied. * 

And we, no doubt, have wept, mamma jf ^ , 
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Yes ; and so have I i I never can relate the anecdote 

but widi enthusiasm. 

And at that moment we admbed and loved a person, 
'who had an aversion to you ! What a painful reflection 1 
But are you certain she does not love you ? 

You shall judge ; for seven or eight years she viras in 
want of my assistance, came incessantly to consult me, 
tell me her secrets, and desire me to ask favors, which I 
certainly never should have done, had they been for my- 
self. Neither had we any other intercourse ; her critic- 
al situation and my desire to serve her were Uie only ties 
between us ; she never came to see me but to ask my aid ; 
I never listened to her but tp learn which way I might 
give it most effectually : I never mentioned her but to 
ask something for her. Success cro^yned my zeal ; and 
during the space of those eight years, I obtained for her, 
by turns, every thing she desired me to ask. Some events 
intervened, so that we saw one another no m^e for a year; 
and, when I happened to meet her again, she scsjxdy 
seemed to know me. I soon after learnt, with surprise^ 
that she was become my enemy. 

What ingratitude ! 

I do not however take the less pleasure in reciting the 
anecdote, so highly to her honor, which I just now nnen- 
tioned ; and this is that spirit of impartiality and justice, 
which I so much wish you to possess. But let us return 
to our subject ; I flatter myself you have now renounced 
your project of reading the Iliad by yourself. 

I have, mamma, I had formerly been told that all boys 
of my age were permitted to read that book ; and besides^ 
that the notes were very instructive. Last year I saw my 
cousin Frederic reading the Odyssey and lUad during his 
leisure hours ; I therefore asked permission to do the 
same : but since there are so many bad principles to be 
found in that work, I shall prefer reading it with you, that 
I may the better understand their consequences. 

Generally speaking, there are very few works that are 
not dangerous to reaaat your age. 

I may read history) mamma, because you have tauglit 
me how to judge of actions. 

You have read the useful and estinmble abridgments 
of the Abbe Millot, which are chiefly intended fw youth. 
What history do you now wish to read ? 

The history of Malta. 
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The Abbe Vertot is an agreeable histonan ; but his 
coDclusions are not always just^not always conformable to 
*mnd morality. 

Do you yburself, mamma, then> choose the book that I 
should read. 

You promise me always to read slowly, thoughtfuilyi 
apd to give me an account every evening of what you hare 
read? 
Yes, mamma. 

Wellt then, I will give yoii an abridgment ofj the His* 
tory of England, in two volumes, which I think a clear 
well-written book. 

Two days aft^rthis, Cs^sar told his mamma he had met 
with a passage in the book she had lent him, at which he 
was a good ^d|ri^shocked. 
Let me seflff said Madame de Clemire : read it. 
^ The French were defeated at the battle of Agincourt 
* by Henry V. in which he had taken so ma^y priscmers^ 
*• that, in order more securely to face the enemy, who 
^ still seemed to menace him, he was obliged to put those 
" to death the fortune of war had delivered into bis 
"^ hands."» 
Well, what is it that offends you in this passage ? 
What, mamma I Does not the historian resemble Ho- 
mer ? Does not he rfelate this act of cruelty as a simple 
and even indispensable thing ? He has not one single 
reflection on the fact, consequently, approves its barbar- 
ity. 

Madame de Clemire, at hearing this, most affec^onate* 
ly kissed her son. You have not read, said she, lUce a 
child ; for while you have read, you have i^eflected, have 
consulted your reason and your feelings, and thus only can 
reading become useful. Such a manner of relating an 
atrocious act is revolting to the heart What then will 
you say to a work I am reading, and in which I finS the fol- 
lowing portrait of Fredegonda ! 

" Fredegonda made amends for the defects of birth by 
^ so many eminent qualities, we are tempted to say of her^ 
** that, though she was not, she deserved to ^, nobly 
<< bom. She is one of those heroines, who need not blush 
^ at the &ults of destiny : the greatness of her genius 

* Nouvellc Abrcgc Chronol* de l»Hi$t» d'Angletene; in tw« thicl' 
volumes. See vol. i, p, 75, 

F 2 
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^ made her reign over Chilperic aUnost without- a 
" rivals &c."* 

Is it possible to speak thus of a woman so abominable ? 
guilty of so many crimes ? Would you believe this to be 
the picture of a monster, the disgrace of her sex, and the 
execration of posterity? The author has praised her ad- 
dress ; she knew, said he, the art of triumpliing over ail 
her enemies. But by what means ? by treason and mur- 
der. Her whole address consisted in poisoning and as- 
sassinating those she feared. But to-morrow, Caesar, I 
will read you her true character in the History of Charle- 
magnef. We ivill also read' in anotlier work, by the 
same author, an account of the battle of Agincourtf^ the 
manner of which, I hope, will give you pleasure. 

You love that author's works, mamma. ; 

I do, because I find in them a true spiil^f philosophy, 
perfect impartiality ; new ideas, feeling, the purest mor- 
als, the most rational reflections, and all the striking ccm^i 
sequences, which history ought to teach. Lessons useful 
to men, and especially to kings$. 

Do you know the author, mamma ? 

I never saw him four times in my life. 

Why win you not give me his works ? 

It is my wish we should read them together, that you 
may understand all his beauties. I shall therefore give 
you odier books for your private reading, still begging 
you will read with the greatest attention, and caretuHy 
weigh the sentiments and reflections of the author. I in- 
sist upon this point so much, because it is of the utmost 
importance; for, by acquiring this habit, reading will 
truly form your heart and mind : so that in^the end no 
book whatever will be dangerous to you. Instead of 

** Memoives Htfttoriqoes, Critiques, et Anecdotes fde France, 
tome i. p. ro. This is an interesting work, full of curious anec- 
dotes. 

tBy_M. Gaillard- 

t Histoire de la (^relle de Philippe de Valois, 8tc 

$ I have seldom heard of an historian, whocoidd be said to pos- 
sess feeling ; this praise seems rather to belong to works of imag- 
ination ; the author, however, above cited, will justify the asser- 
tion. It seems tome impossible to read him^ without often being 
m^tied evan to teairs. Read, among others, his account of la Pu- 
celle d'Orleans, in I'Histoire de la Querellc, &c. ; his fine portrait 
of St. Lewis, in I'Histoire de la Rivalite, &c. ; that of Henry IV . ; 
^nd likewise his relation of the battle of Pavia, Histoire de Trancois I . 
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whicbi should you read carelessly, without thought, you 
would insensibly obtain a multitude of false ideas ; and 
reading, for from instructing, ni%ht weaken your rea- 
son, and shake, and even corrupt, your principles. 

The Abbe, who came to seek for Casar, intenupted 
this conrersation. In the evening tlie Tales of the Castle 
were continued, and Madame de Clemire began the fol- 
lowing history. 

PAMELA; 

OR 

THE HAPPY ADOPTION. 

FELICIA, solely occupied by the education of her two 
daughters, lived beloved in the bosom of an amiable fam^ 
ily, and visited only by her relations and f liends. She con- 
stantly remembered the peculiar happiness she enjoyed, 
and delighted in study and industry ; her heart was gentle 
and feeling ; unacquainted with hatred, she abhorred ven« 
geance, and knew how to love j neither were there any 
sacrifices, which friendship had not a right to expec( 
from her ; nor was there in the world a person, who 
more ^cerely despised the parade of fashion and for- 
tune. 
Her daughters, in the mean time Jjegan to grow up ; and 
scarcely had Camilla, the eldest, attained her fourteenth 
year, before Felicia, owing to the situation of her affairs, 
was obliged to marry her : she had no fortune either to 
give or leave her, or any means of establishing her in the 
world, but by a good education, and interest among the 
great 

A very respectable match offered, and Felicia had not 
the right to hesitate ; although she d^d not the less sensi- 
bly feel how unfortunate it is to be obliged to marry a 
child at so tender an age ; the unhappiness is still the 
greater, inasmuch as education is then but rudely sketch- 
ed, and must forever remsdn imperfect. 

But, mamma, interrupted Caroline, this young lady 
might still be obedient, as well after marriage as before ; 
' consequently her mamma might complete what had been 
left imperfect. 

You must suppose her to possess great understanding 
and rationality, indeed, to preserve the same industiy and 
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respect for her masters as formerly, when she is every 
instant hearing herself called Madam; not to mention, 
that she must be obliged to quit, or at least hiteirupt her 
studies, every time her husband should enter. 

But if the husband should love to see his wife well in- 
formed ? 

Women at fourteen have seldom sufficient information 
to become agreeable by that means ; and you may imag- 
ine what a young woman's .fears must be of appearing^ 
dull and tiresome to her husband ; besides, the pleasure 
of conversing with him must impede the progress of in- 
stiniction : but let us return to our tale. 

Camilla, soon after her marriage, fell dangerously ill, 
and the fears ot Felicia, added to her watching and want of 
sleep, gave a shock to lier constitution, which she felt 
long after the recovery of her daughter. Her lungs 
seemed touched, and her physician ordered her to drink 
the Bristol waters. She was therefore obliged to leave 
her dear Camilla at Paris, and go with her youngest 
daughter Anna to England. Felicia had not had the pre- 
caution to liire a house, and was therefore obliged, when 
she came to Bristol, to put up with an apartment, which 
was so much the more disagreeable, because it was sep- 
arated (mly by a partition from the chamber of a sick 
English lady. Felicia, who perfectly understood English, 
questioned her landlady concerning her neigh'bor, and 
was informed she was dying of a consumption ; and she 
was a widow ; that her late husband was of a good fami- 
ly, had been disinherited for marrying contrary to his par- 
ent's wish, and that he had only left his wife a small annu- 
ity ; which circumstance was the more afilicting, because 
they had a littie daughter, five years old, who, when her 
mother died, would lose all means of subsistence. 

The hostess ended her relation with the prases of Pa- 
mela, the name of the little girl, assuring Felicia there was 
not a more charming little creature in the world. This 
story greatly interested Felicia, who talked of nothing all 
the evening after but the unfortunate English woman, and 
hei* more unfortunate child. 

Felicia and her daughter had but one chamber. They 
had been in bed about two hours ; Anna wad in a sound 
sleep, and her mother began to doze, when an uncommon 
n<dse in the chamber of the sick Englishwoman awaken* 
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cd her with a start. She listened attentively, and heard 
sobs and groans. Recollecting, that there were only a 
maid and a nurse, Felicia imagined her assistance mights 
perhaps, be necessary ; she therefore rose, and, with her 
lamp in her hand, stole gently from her chamber, fearful 
of disturbing Anna ; and, in passing through her maid's 
bedchamber, ordered her not to quit her daughter should 
she awake. 

She came to the passage ; the door of the sick person 
was open, and, hearing sighs and broken accents, advan- 
ced trembling. She was met by the maid, all in tears, 
and exclaiming. It is over I She in gone ! 

Heavens ! said Felicia, I was coming to see if I could 
assist. 

She has just expired, continued the maid ! what will 
become of her unhappy daughter ? I have myself four 
children, and which way shall I support her ? 
Where is the child, said Felicia ? 
Alas !' Madam, the little innocent is not old enough tq 
understand her misery; she knows not what death 
means ; but she loved her poor dead mother, and nevey 
was there a more affectionate child ; yet she sleeps peace- 
ably in the same chamber, in which her mother has 
just breathed het last 

Felicia shuddered. Merciful Providence I cried she : 
let us move the child from tlds fatal place at least. So 
saying, she entered the chamber.— In approaching the 
couch of the child, she necessarily passed beside the 
corpse. Her blood ran cold ; she stopped ; and, for a 
moment, fixed her full eyes on the mournful and affect- 
ing object ; then dropping on her knees, exclaimed, O un- 
fortunate mother ! what must have been the horrors of 
your last moments ! what must have been your feelingfy 
to leave a child thus, without succour, to the mercy of a 
busy and rapacious world !— Yes, I delight to think, that 
from the bosom of eternity you can yet see and hear me— 
Behold I take charge of your offsprings never shall she 
forget the parent, that gave her birth : and, though the 
earthly part is forgotten, she still shall love the departed 
saint. 

Felicia rose, and, with an emotion of benevolent tender- 
ness, approached the couch. A curtain concealed the 
child, which Felicia, with a trembling hand, gently drew, 
and discovered the little orphan. reUcia contemplated 
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her beauty and the angelic sweetness of her countenante 
with delight. The child slept soundly beside the d^th* 
bed of her unfortunate mother ; the serenity of her broW| 
the candor of her physiognomy, heightened by a smiley 
and the freshness and health of her complexion, formed a 
contrast as striking as it was pathetic. 

How peaceably she sleeps, said Felicia ; at what a mo- 
ment, and in what a place ! Alas ! unfortunate and lovely 
child, in yain, when thou awakest, shalt thou call for thy 
mother.— Yet humanity shall give thee another: yes, la- 
dopt thee.— Thou shalt find in my heart a mother's feel- 
ings and a mother's affection. Come^ continued Felicia^ 
addressing herself to the maid, help me to carry this 
couch to my room. 

The woman obeyed with joy, and the child was earned 
gently, without awaking, on her little bed, to Felicia's a- 
partment. 

Anna was risen ; restless and fearful, she was coming 
to seek her mother ; who, meeting her at the door, said, 
Come hither, Anna ; I have brought thee . a second sis- 
ter ; come, look at her, and promise me to love her. An- 
na flew to the bed, and kneeled down to look nearer at 
the child. Felicia told her, in a few wprds, all that had 
happened. Anna wept, while she listened, at the sorrow- 
ful recital ; beheld the little Pamek with tenderness, call- 
ed her dear sister, and wished it was morning that she 
might hear her speak, and give her a thousand kisses. 

At last it was necessary to return to bed, though Feli- 
cia did not close her eyes during the rest of the night : 
but who that is kept awake by the remembrance of a 
good action would wish to sleep ? 

The family rose as usual at seven o'clock ; the win- 
dows v^ere opened, and the little Pamela awaked. Felicia 
ran to her couch ; the child, at first, seemed surprised, 
but, after fixing her blue eyes on her for a moment she 
smiled and held out her little hand. Felicia caught her 
with transport to her bosom ; "she believed in the doct- 
rine of sympathy (it is the superstition of feeling hearts) } 
she persuaded herself she beheld its effects in the gende > 
caresses of the infant, who had already inspired her with 
an affection, which this return of tenderness increased. 

The poor Pamela, however, soon asked where her 
mother was; and the question touched Felicia to the 
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heart— Tour mamma is gcme, said she, and Pamela im- 
mediatelf began to we^p: Anna wished to comfort her; 
but Felicia thus continued : Do not interrupt her tears ; 
I myself have need to see them flow : think, my Anna, 
what her situation is, and you will have the same sensa- 
tions. 

As soon as Pamela was dressed, she kneeled down, and 
began to say her prayers. Felicia's blood ran cold when 
she heard her say, Pray God make my dear mamma bet^ 
tir. 

You must not pray so any more> said Felicia, your 
mamma no longer suffers. 

Does not ^e I cried Pamela : then I must thank 
God. 

These words deeply affected Felicia. You must only 
s^ such prayers,'my child, said she, hereafter, as I shall 
iHd you say 2 Bleaaed be God for taking my mamma from 
pain to bl%%%. 

Pamela repeated Ms prayer with fervent affection; 
then, turning toward Felicia, with a timid and ingenuous 
air, liet me pray to God, sud she, that he will soon take 
me to my mamma. 

As she said this, she perceived the tears flow down Fe- 
licia's cheeks ; who caught her in her arms, while the af- • 
ftctionate and tender little creature clung weeping round 
her neck. As soon as the carriage could be got reaify, 
Felicia, with Anna, and her adopted Pamela, departed for 
Bath, where she staid about a fortnight; and, when she 
returned, went to another lodging. 

Felicia became every day more and more attached to 
Pamela; the angelic sweetness, the sensibility, the ^ti- 
tude, of the child, made her deliciously enjoy the fruits of 
her benevolence. After remsdning three months at Bris- 
tol, Felicia left England and returned to France ; and all 
hcrfemily,as well as herself, adopted the little Pamela, 
whom it was impossible to see uninterested, or to know 
without loving. 

When she was seven years old, Felicia informed her of 
her situadon, and related the mournful history of her un- 
liappy mother : at which sorrowfol detail the poor Pamela 
sheda torrent of tears. As soon as Felicia had ended, 
«be fell on her knees, and said every thing which grati- 
tude and feeling could inspire to a person of twenty. 
Such was Pamela ; her soul continually rose above her 
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years ; and when she spoke she had n^her the senti- 
ments nor the language of infancy. 

A thousand charming traits, numerous delicate and re- 
fined replies, and a multitude oi witty and affectmg obser- 
vations, which none but a heart and understanding of the 
first order could inspire, were unceasingly remembered 
and recited. Her lively feelings communicated an in- 
* expressible grace to all her actions; a sweetness* a 
charm, which penetrated the soul, and gave her su) an- 
gelic countenance. She must be seen a thousand times 
before any person could know whether her features were 
regular, or whether she was beautiful or only pretty. 
Sti'uck by her ingenuoits and interesting physiognomyy 
nothing was remarked but the intelligent and celestial 
language of her face. She was neither to be pi'aised nor 
examined like others. She had long dark eye^lashes, and 
large blue eyes ; though seldom was their color observed, 
btft their expression always. With every desire to please 
and oblige, which a natural good temper could give, she 
was attentive, generous, complaisant, sincere, and can- 
did ; in short, she possessed ail those good qualities and 
perfections, which are so rarely seen united : she was wit- 
ty, without ill-nature ; gay, yet affectionate ; lively, yet 
gentle. 

Pamela's only defects were the consequence of an ex- 
treme vivacity, which, however, never gave her the 
slightest degree of ang^r against any one, but a thought- 
lessness that few children exceeded. The following is 
an instance, which will shew at once her mildness, her re* 
i^ct, and her tenderness to Felicia. 

Pamela, rather from the effects of her liveliness and 
v!rant of thought, than Wilful negligence, frequently lost 
her things. If she went a walking, she would take off 
her hat, perhaps, to run- the better, and, entering the 
house, still ninning, would forget she had left it upon 
the grass. When she had finished her work, her eager- 
ness for play -Would not give her time to collect and put 
by her needles, thread-paper, thimble, or other things: 
but she would rise in an instant, her open workbag fall- 
ing: to the ground, jump over it, and disappear in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

' It gave life and delight to see her run in the fields or 
garden, but she was forbidden to run in the house ; yet 
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Pamek, wi^ the most 'axixioms desire to obey, continual* 
ly forgot this restriction ; she frequently fell down two or 
three times a day, and left remnants of her frocks and' 
aprons on every nsdl and every latch. At last, what with 
entreaties, reproofs, and penance, she insensibly lost this 
excess of turbulence. 

Felicia took care, every morning, to demand an ac- 
count of every thing she ought to have in her pockets 
and workbag ; and this dsdly examination greatly contri- 
buted to make Pamela more careful. One morning 
when Felicia, according to custom, was examining her 
pockets, she could not find her scissors : Pamela, scolded 
and questioned, replied that the scissors were not lost at 
least, lor she knew where they were. And where are' 
they ? replied Felicia. 

They are on the floor, mamma, said Pamela, in my sis« 
ter*s room* 

On the floor ! And how came they there'? 

In drawing out my handkerchief mamma, my scissors 
got entangled in it, and fell down '9, just at that moment I 
nsBrd your bell ring, and I ran as fast as I could to see 
what you wanted. 

What, without taking time to pick up your scissors ? 

Yes, mamma ; that I might come the sooner. 

But you knew very well I should ask what was bc» 
come of them, and be angry when they could not be 
found. 

I had quite forgotten that, mamma ; I thought of noth- . 
ing but the pleasure of obliging you, and getting you 
what you wanted. 

As she spoke this^ the tears came into Pamela's e3reS| 
and^he blushed. Felicia looked at her with a fixed and 
severe brow, and she blushed again and more deeply. 
These blushes, and the little prob&ility there was in tiie 
account she had given, persuaded Felicia, that the poor . 
Cttle Pamela for once had forgotten herself and tcAd a 
Be. 

Leave the room, said she : I am certain there is not ^ 
word of truth in what you have said : begone, without 
reply. 

At these terrible words, Pamela, bathed in tears, join* 

ed her hands, and fell on her knees before Felicia, witb* 

ooX speaking a single word. Felicia interpreted this sup- 

pHcating aetion into a confession of the fiiult, and treated 

VOL. ix. O 
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her with indignation and reproacli. Pamela^ remenib6r« 
ing the command she bad received) was stUl silent, and 
expressed her grief by her sobs and tears. 

Felicia, at tloax time, was in the covrntry, and going to 
mass, whither, instead of taking Pamela, as usual, she or- 
dered a maid to conduct her, and lejft her abruptly. When 
Felicia came to the chapel, her attention was diverted, in 
spite of herself and her head frequ^itly turned towards 
the door. At last Pamela entered, and, with her eyes red 
and full of tears, humbly fell on her knees, just at the en- 
trance beside the staircase. The maid desired she would 
not stay there among the servants, but come forward ; but 
the sorrowful Pamela replied in a low voice, this place is 
inuch too good for me. 

Felicia was moved by Pamela's humility, and made a 
«gn fi>r her to come near, while the tender-hearted child 
wept for joy, at again taking her place by the side of Fe- 
licia. 

After mass, the maid came to Felicia, and said Pamela 
hadnottold a lie. 

Howl Not told a lie 2 

No, Madam.* As soon as you were gone, she begged 
ne to go with her into her sister's room, and there were 
found Uie scissors, just as she had said. 

I my gentle, my channing girl! cried Felicia, ta- 
king her in her arms; wouldst thou suffer thyself to be 
accused and ill treated without uttering a word in thy own 
ju^ificadon. 

You had forbidden me to speak, my dear mamma. 
But didst thou not kneel to ask my forgiveness ? 

1 ought always to ask forgiveness, when my mamma Is 
angry with me : if she find fault with me, I am sure I am 
wrong. 

But I watt unjust 

Unjust t to me t O, no, my preserver, my dear, jjay 
tender mother, you never can be unjust toward me ! 

Who could help adoring a cliild capable of such attach- 
ment, of submission so alfectionate, and mildness so ei^ 
^banting ? 

Pamela sufibred greatly in shedding her teeth, which, 
^l^en she was turned of seven years old, brought on a 
•n^ea^^^i^^^^ ^^ continued above a year. Felicia, that she 
jolght take the more care of her, made her sleep in her 
0^ni chanter ; and Pamela, observing Felicia's uneasinessi 
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always endeavored to ccmceal how much she suRei^ : 
her continual want of sleep was excessive, ancT Felicia 
would often rise, take her in her arms, and give her 
something cooling to drink. Pamela never received these 
proofs of affection, without shedding tears of tenderness 
and gratitude : she would conjure Felicia to go to bedL 
Sleep, my dear mamma, said she, I am better if you be sft 
rest ; when I hear by your breathing that you are asleep, 
I suffer a thousand times less. 

Every sentiment of virtue was familiar to the heart of 
Pamela ; nor were even those strangers to it, which seem 
to be the fruit only of education and reflection. She could 
hardly remember England ; and she loved Felicia too 
dearly not to love France ; yet she still remembered she 
was English, and preserved an attachment to her country 
which was the more virtuous, inasmuch as she had no 
hope ofever returning thither to live. 

One day (she was then eight years old) Felicia was wri* 
ting, and Pamela playing happily by her side. There 
vas, at that time, war between France and England, and 
Pamela suddenly heard the report of cannon ; perhaps, 
cried Felicia, it announces a victory : as she said this, she 
accidentally looked at Pamela, and her surprise was ex- 
treme, to see her vrith downcast eyes, and her color ccniie 
and go. Several people just then came into the room, 
^nd the servants came to tell them dinner was served. 
Pamela still seemed confused, and trembled. Felicia, be- 
come desirous of reading her thoughts, said, I wish I 
knew what this firing is for ; I still hope we have beaten 
the English. 

Scarcely had Felicia pronounced these words be&re 
^^amela, melted in tears, fell at her feet. Pray, pray par* 
don me, mamma, cried she, indeed I would not cry if I 
could help it I love the French ; indeed, indeed, mam- 
ma,! do ; but I was bom in England. 
^ An emotion so ungular at her age deeply affected Feli- 
cia* Pure and virtuous soul, said she, a pathetic and sub- 
Hme insUnct inspires thee, superior to all the efforts of 
reason : while thou art afraid of committing a feult, thou 
art fulfilling a sacred duty. Preserve ever this proper 
partiality to the country of thy fathers ; lOve the French, 
fcr thou owest them thy love ; but forget not, that Eng- 
land is thy country. 

The words of Felicia re-aniinated and made Pamela 
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ha]^y ; and the very same evemng she added the follow* 
ing sentence to her prayers : 

Grant, O God, that the French and English may no 
IcMnger hate or harm each other I 

With such sensibility of heart, it was impo^ble that 
Pamela should not be pious and sincere ; certain that God 
aaw and heard her every instant of her life, she never 
committed a fault without asking pardon, without tears of 
true repentance : yet she always previously accused her- 
self to Felicia ; for how can God pardon me, said she, if I 
conceal my faults from my mamma i Besides, a fauk 
bears so heavily upon my heart, when mamma is ignorai^ 
of it, and I am so happy aftei* owning my errors to my 
friend. — Manmia will enjoin me some little penance, per- 
haps ; but then she will talk and reason with me, will 
praise the sincerity of her Pamela, kiss me a thousand 
times, and at night> when going to bed I ask her blessings 
she will give it me, if possible, with more than usual ten- 
derness. 

After such reflections, Pamela would fly to the arms of 
Felicia, and there find the reward of her candor and love. 
Unable to be away from her, preferring to every other 
pleasure that of being with her, ev^ without speaking to 
her, while Felicia read, wrote, or played on the harp, I'a- 
mek would amuse herself ip silence, and withotit making 
the least noise, for fear of disturbing Felicia. 

She would get up, however, from time to time, approach 
Felicia on tiptoe, kiss her, and then return to her place J 
More than once lias she abruptly left her playthings, and 
run, weeping, to throw herself into Felicia's arms ; in- 
stead of playing, she would say, I ought to think (rfyou 
mamma, and of your goodness -to me. 
. Thus speaking, Pamela would fall at the feet of her 
benefiEu:trcss, embrace her knees, water them witib her 
tears, and, with every expression of passion, and all the 
energy of feeling and gratitude, would repeat whatever 
Felicia had done for her. 

A child so extraordinary, so attaching, must certably * 
when awonnaii, surpass mediocrity. Pamela at seven* 
teen justified every hope to which her infancy had given 
birth; she. had acquired knowledge, agreeable talefi|S| 
and all that gentleness of manners, which so well becomes 
a woman. There was no kind of needlework she had not 
learnt or could not do ; she was eic^ellent at enabroidery, 
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millmery, mantua-making) every thing: bende which* 
she drew correctly, and played charmingly upon the harp; 
which latter acquirement was the more precious to her^ 
because she owed it solely to Felicia, who had been her 
©oJy teacher. 

Pamela loved reading, natural history, and botany, 
wrote an excellent hand, and as for her style it might be 
called instinctive. With a soul so delicate, so feeling, so 
fill! of purity, she could not want good taste or strength of 
imagination. 

She still preserved all the simplicity and charms of her 
infancy, her endearing manners, her ^ank and communi- 
cative gaiety, and that sweet and attractive mildness, 
which cannot fail to win the heart. 

The &vorite amusement of her childhood had been in 
exercise, in running, jumping, and active sports; she 
therefore enjoyed an excellent state of health, and was as- 
tonishingly strong, though her frame was naturally deli- 
cate. No woman could outrun her, nor did any body 
walk or dance with a better grace. 

She added to dl these attractions an unalterable |;ood« 
ness of heart ; she often worked, like Sidonia, in pnvate, 
for the poor, and merited the eulogium, which a celebra* 
ted author gave an unfortunate queen, and, indeed, to wo- 
men in general ; for she " discovered all those gentle and . 
" benevoler* virtues, which philosophy teaches men, and 
" nature gives to women*.'* 

Anna, seven years older than Pamela, hac!, as well as 
her sister Camilla, been married some years, and made 
her mother happy by her filial affection and prudent con- 
<iuct in the world ; so that these three dear and amiable 
objects, Camilla, Anna, and Pamela, rendered Felicia the 
happiest woman on earth. 

This sweet felicity was disturbed by an event, which ve- 
ry justly and deeply afflicted Felicia. She had a young 
sister-in-low, named Alexandrina, whose virtues, talents, 
and cliarms, were the delight of her family. Having 
been six months attacked by a consumption, Alexandrina 
(letermined to go and pass a year in the south of Franc^ 
and Felicia had the double grief of seeing her mother go 
with her. 
This mother, as virtuous as she was tender, consented to 

* Supplement a THistoiredc la Rivalitc,&c. by M. Gaill«r4^ 
G 2 
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leave her.daughtery and suf^rt the fetigues of a melan- 
choly journey^ and the pains of a long absencei that she 
™ignt go with her daughter-in-law, to whom her assist- 
ance was hecome necessary. It is true, she carried with 
her hopes that gave consolation ; hut she presently lost 
them without return. Travelling only augmented the 
disease of Alexandrina ; and at last those fatal symptoms 
appeared) which destroyed all probability of recovery. 
Felicia, though informed by her mother of the truth, still 
endeavored to hope, til} at last she received the following 
letter : 

" JV , September 1782. 

^ She is still alive ■ b ut, alas I before you receive 
"this letter— perhaps — O ! my child, what will your un- 
** happy brother feel ? — What do I feel myself ! — I am 
** four hundred miles from you. 

^ We knew but imperfectly the angelic creature we are 
^ about to lose ; a ufe so tranquil and fortunate as hers 
*' gave few opportunities for the exertion of those sublime 
«* virtues she possessed. You have no idea of her fcrti- 
<< tude, piety, patience, and perfect resignadon. I told 
^ you she deceived herself concerning the true state of 
^ her disease, but 1 myself was deceived ; she had no 
" Jiope even when she left Paris, as she then secretly told 
" her fnaid Julia, who told it me again this very morning ; 
^* it way only |o palliate the horror of our situation, that 
<* she endeavoured to persuade us she still preserved the 
" illuuon we had lost : but she yesterday betrayed her- 
« self, 

** We were alone ; she told me she desired to receive 
^' the sacrament, and conjured me to inform her husband, 
^ with every necessary precauticm, that he might not be 
" alarmed ; she then fell into a deep reverie, and, in or- 
" der to divert her thoughts, I told her I should write to 
^^ you this morning. As socm as she heard this, she seem- 
** cd desirous of saying something^ to me, concerning 
** which, however, she evidently wavered in her mind. 

^I clasped her hand between mine, and asked her, 
'* whether she had any commission to give me for you ?•— 
** Yes, said she, there is a thing which troubles me excee- 
*' dingly — ^it is this— -You know that at thirteen I had the 
'' misfortune to lose my mother, I was then sent to a con- 
" vent, where, a few days after my arrival, a poor woman 
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^ came to ask ibr me ; she was paralytic, and informeti 
** xoe that my mother had mamtained her during the two 
** la^ years of her life. I wept and kissed the unhappy 
** waman, and have ever since taken care of her. Con- 
" descend, madam, continued she, with great emotkm, 

* condescend to recommend this poor woman to my sis- 
^ ter ; tell her it is the last legacy of an expiring friend. 
** Julia will give you her address, and let me beg you will 
" send it tomorrow to my sister. 

" I could make no answer to this discourse, but with 
^ my tears ; she saw them, and kissed my hand in a 
*^ manner that deeply affected me. Just at this moment 
^ the little bitch Seliina, that you know she was so fond of^ 
^ came running, and jumped upon her bed, and I took her 
^ on my lap*. Poor Sellma, said she : you love dogs, 
"^ mamma ; I will give you Selima, but promise me ntv- 
** er to part with her. 

** You, my child, know how to estimate such seniittients! 
** At the very moment all was lost to her, to think of all, 
" to neglect nothing ! Young, handsome, happy, with 
** a spotless reputation, i^ady to be separated for ever 

* from a beloved husband,, a child that was the delight of 
** her heart, imd a dear aunt, who was at once a generous 
'* benefactress, and a sincere and amiable friend ; yet so 
^ patieiit, so unconcerned on her own account ; so care- 
" fill for others, so anxious for the fate of a wretched old 
** woman, and not even forgetting her dog. Who can for- 
" bear to admire benevolence so provident, and fortitude so 
** heroic ? 

" Adieu my daughter : I send you the sole consolation 
^ I have at thk moment to give ; it is the address of the 
^ poor old woman, whom to see and assbt will be one 
** great relief to your present feelings/* 

As soon as Felicia had read this, letter, she called for 
ber carriage, and, accompanied by Pamela, went immedi- 
ately to the street du Fauxbourg St, Jacques. It was 
tkere that the poor woman, whose name was Madam Bus- 
ca, lived ; and who was known throughout that quarter of 
the town by the appelladon oithe holy woman* 

The amazement of Felicia and Pamela, at seeing and 
l»arii^ her, was equal to the pity and admiration she in- 
spired. This unfortunate woman had totally lost the use 
of her limbs : her countenance had nothing hideous in it,, 
hut it was astoniahiitgly meagre and pale. She had 
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not the power to raise or turn her head, which dropped 
upon her breast ; and, though she had been nearly in the 
same state for seventeen years> the feculties of her mind 
were still perfect. ^ 

Her chamber was large and neat, and a venerable cler- 
Skyman was sitting on her bedside. Felicia informed her 
she was the sister of Alexandrina; which, as soon as the 
poor woman heard, she raised her eyes to Heaveny and the 
tears instantly ran down her cheeks. 

O, madam 1 ciied she, what an angel you have for a sis^ 
ter ; she is yet very young, notwithstanding which she has 
msuntained me eleven years.— -If you knew what she has 
done for me, madam — her condescension — her— 

Did she often come to see you ? 

Before her marriage she was not permitted to leave the 
convent, and I was carried thither three times a week ; she 
used to ask permission to come down to me, and always 
brought me my breakfast, which she herself had pi'epared 
I had no use of my hands, and she used to feed me, and 
with such sweetness, such fiiendship, such compassion i— 
Do you know, Madam, what was the greatest punish- 
ment her governess could inflict? It was to tell her, " You 
" shall not feed Madame Busca to-morrow ; I myself 
" will do that charifable office." 

She always did me the honor to call me her mother, 
and entreated me to call her my daughter ; if by chance I 
saw, that her governess was dissatisfied with her, I then 
used to say Mademoiselle instead ; and that dear child, 
with tears in her eyes, would instantly go and ask pardon 
of her governess. 

You weep, ladies ; but what would you do, were I to 
tell you every thing she has done for me since her mar- 
riage ? A young and charming lady, like her, to come eve- 
ry other day and shut herself up with a poor creature like 
me ; to bring me linen, fruit, jellies, and often to read me' 
a chapter in the holy Bible. 

You know. Madam, how divinely she sings. One day I 
begged her to sing me a song: I know none, replied she, 
but vain opera songs, and such as will not please my good 
mother ; but I will learn some, and four or five days after 
she came and sang me several of the most diving hymns I 
ever heard ; I assure you, Madam, I thought I heard an 
^gel singing. 

Another thne she brought her harp, and played to me 
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for above two hours — And yet all this is trifling ; the 
Christian charity of this earthly chferub is such, that there 
is no kind of service I have not been obliged to accept 
from her : thus, I cannot have my finger-nails cut with- 
out undergoing great pain, if it be not done with peculiar 
tenderness and address, and this was an office she most hu- 
manely and regularly performed. — ^You must have obser- 
ved, Madam, her long and delicate fingers, but you are ig- 
norant that those soft white hands every week washed the 
feet of a poor creature like me. 

Madame Busca was obliged to stop, and tears again be- 
dewed her cheeks. Felicia and Pamela could neither of 
them speak, and there was a moment's silence. 

A little while after, a young girl entered the roomi and 
asked the poor old woman if she wanted any thing ; she 
thanked her, and answered no : and the young girl a- 
^rain left the room. The cler^man, who still kept his 
seat, then addressed himselfto Felicia, and said, You will, 
no doubt, Madam, be glad to hear, that the girl who just 
came to offer her services to Madame Busca is the daugh- 
ter of one of her neighbours^ who are equally attciitive 
and obliging. . One of them coines to sit and work with 
her, another puts her chamber to rights, and a third un- 
dertaken the care of her fire, and bringing her a light ; in 
fact, Madam, the benevolent spirit of yohr lovely sister 
seems to pervade and animate the whole neighbourhood- 
And it is certain^ that the example of that young and vir- 
tuous lady has not a little contributed to charity so lauda«> 
ble. 

How profound, how instructive, said Felicia, will be 
the admiration I shall cany hence ! 

What you have heard, replied the clergyman, and 
what you now see, may well inspire such sentiments ; but 
if you knew the extent and sublimity of this good woman's 
piety and resignation, how cheerful, nay, how happy she 
is, amid all her sufferings, which are far greater than you 
can suppose, your admiration would increase. 

Happy 1 Is it possible ? 

O yes, Madam, replied the good woman :^ I not only 
endure these trials with resignation, but with joy. And 
where is the wonder ? Shall I not, for the sufferings of a 
moment, be made eternally happy ? And will not my hap- 
piness be encreased in propoition to these sufferings? 
How grateful ought I to be to the Father of all good, for 
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having placed me in a situation, where I may have th^ 
merit of enduring ivithout complaint ; in which nothing 
can come to interrupt my meditfttions on Heaven and e- 
temity. — O how much am 1 indebted to these bodily ^ 
Mictions, which have expiated the errors of my youthf jmi* 
rified my heart, and weaned me from all worldly wishes. 
The eatth exists not for me ; its pleasures cannot seduce, 
cannot corrupt, cannot cast me into the dreadful depths c^ 
divine wrath ; my soul is a stranger, a sojourner here, and 
is already united to its beloved Creator. — I see thee, 
my God I I hear thy paternal voice ! It fortifies, it elevat^ 
my soul, it commands me to submit without murmuring, 
and promises an immortal crown of glory. Behold Ij^o- 
bey with transport, I adore thy decrees, I bless my desti- 
ny, and would not change it for all the universe coufld be- 
stow! 

While speaking thus, she expressed herself with equal 
force and feeling ; ; the sound of her voice no longer an- 
nounced the feeble and exhausted state, to which she was 
reduced ; her eyes, naturaUy languishing and half extin- 
guished, sparkled at this moment with celestial fire* Pa- 
mela and Felicia looked and listened with rapture. 

Well, Madam, said the clergyman, could you suppose 
it possible to find a woman so alRicted, yet so happy ? 
But what wo«ld she be, were it not for religion ? What a 
horrid state were hers, did she not believe the eternal 
truths of the Gospel i-—0 barbarous and senseless atheist, 
who seekest to make proselytes, how couldst thou answer 
this woman, when she should tell thee, " You would tear 
" from my heart the only possible consolation it can li- 
" ceive ; you would plunge me mto the most frightful des- 
" pair ; cruel man, behold what I suffer, and behold my 
" resignation ; behold the calm my soul enjoys ; behold 
^ the happiness of which it has a foretaste, and shudder at 
" your horrible design !" 

Felicia applauded the justice of this reflection, and then 
rose and took her leave, and promised to repeat her visits 
to Madame Busca,as often as her duties and occupations 
would permit. 

Felicia and Pamela talked of nothing the whole day but 
Alexandrina and the holy woman. How can it happen, 
said Pamela, that my aunt has never spoken of this wo- 
man? 
That, replied Felicia, is what makes her charity more 
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admirable ; it is the characteristic of real virtue. Haye 
you ever seen a miser make a present ? and have you not 
observed) how much his pomp and eipphasis have proved 
the action came not from his heart, but were the mere ef- 
fect of vwiity ? And, in feet, it had cost him so much to 
perform ity that his ostentation was almost pardonable. 
Remark, on the contrary, with what noble simplicity a 
generous person gives. Thus it is that common minds 
are vain of their good actions, and think them extremely 
xneritorious, because they find them so painful; while 
great souls haye no such pride, being by their own natur- 
al dignity, inclined to complaisant and virtuous actions. 

This observation, said Pamela, should make every per- 
son modest; or at least persuade them to conceal their 
vanity, and never vaunt of what they think praiseworthy ; 
since a contrary conduct serves only to discover the mean- 
ness of their nunds, and the little inclination they have to 
virtue. 

Telicia a few days afterwards received the sorrowful 
news of the death of a sister-in-lair, whom she had al- 
ways loved, and whom the circumstances related by the 
holy woman had rendered stdl more dear. Though she 
bad been more than three months prepared for this event, 
W grief was yet severe; she went to Madame Busca, 
and indulged the melancholy consolation of weefung virith 
ber, and liearing a funeral eulogium worthy of the sub- 
ject. 

Pamela determined to take the same charge of the ho* 
iy nooinafiy which the virtuous Alexandrina had done ; to 
perform the same offices, and go regularly atthesame 
stated times. She had fulfilled these gentle du^es above 
a year, when one morning, being on her knees, and wash* 
^g the good old woman's feet, the chamber door sudden- 
ly opened, and a man of about fi^fty, with a noble and com- 
inanding aspect, appeared, and, after a step or two, imme- 
diately stopped, fixed with surprise at ifidiat he beheld. 

Pamela was kneeling, her head inclined, and her long 
hair in part hiding her face. She turned round at the 
ncHse occasioned by ^e stranger's entrance, and started a 
little at tlie Mght ; the blush of naodest virtue glowed up- 
on her countenance, and rendered her action and her 
form more beautiful. She turned towards an English 
waidng woman who had accompanied her, and told heri 
in English) she ought to haVe locked the door. 
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Thank God ! exclaimed the sti^anger, again in EngBsh, 
thank God ! this angel is my countrywoman ! 

The astonishment of Pamela was excessive ; and her 
perplexity increased, at seeing the stranger dr&w a chair, 
and gravely seat himself opposite h0r. While slie wm 
hastening to finish the duty she had begun, the strange 
Aus continued : (3 heavenly creature I whoever has not 
beheld what I do, can have but a famt idea of the effects 
which youth and beauty, thus employed, can produce. 

The stranger ceased to speak, but kept looking with 
fixed attention on Pamela. He was so totally lost in 
thought, that he did not seem to perceive the astonisb* 
ment and embarrassment his presence caused. At last 
Pamela rose, bid adieu to Madame Busca> and, passkig 
by the stranger, made him a low curtsey md left the 
room. 

The next time- Pamela returned to see the poor woofian, 
she told her, that the stranger had stsudwith her above an 
hour ; that he made a thousand inquities concerning 
Pamela ; and that he had asked both her name, and that 
of the person who had brought her up. Felicia, the 
same evening, receiif^d the following letter, which she 
immediately showed Pamela. 

*^ Going, Madam, to return to England, I cannot leave 
*' this coimtry, without wishine to receive the commands 
" of the generous lady, wh6 adopted the English orphan. 
" The amiable Pamela does too much honor, Madam, to 
** her country, and the education she owes to you, not ta 
" inspire the most lively ^iterest in the bosom of an En- 
" glishman, who hopes he is not wholly unworthy a near- 
** er prospect of her virtues. I am a man of fifty, Mad- 
** am, and have, therefore, some right to tell you, without 
*' disguise, that the acdon of which I was yesterday a vdt- 
^ ness has made a deep impression on my heart : the 
<* beauteous Pamela, on her knees, washing the feet of « 
** poor helpless old woman, will never be erased from my 
** memory. I have been told she has relations in Eng- 
'* land, who refuse to own her : deign to confide the se- 
^ cret of her birth to me^ and be assured of my most zeal- 
** ous endeavours in her cause, 

** I am, Madam, 

** With every respect, &c. 

^ OHAai-BS ARBSBY.*' 
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nutminsrt cried Pamela, after having read the ktter, 
do not admit this Englishman. You are all to me ; seek 
not to make relations, who formerly forsook me, acknowl- 
edge me now. Am I not with you ? and can I be happi- 
er ? 

But should your relations own you, my dear, said Feli- 
cilk, you would have an estate, a title«— 

You have given me the honorable, the kind title of 
daughter; have permitted me to consecrate my life to 
you : what more can I desire ? 

Yeti TOy Pamela, suffer me to see your countryman ; 
tkiS' admiration of my dear girl has made me desirous 
of his acquaintance ; he knows the worth of my child.— 
JW^hat greater merit can he have in my eyes ? I promise 
thee he shall never be told thy name without thy own 
consent. 

Pamela, on this condition, agreed to receive the inten* 
ded visitor ; and Mr. Aresby accordingly came on the 
Qiorrew. First compliments over, Mr. Aresby renewed 
his oflfers of -service, and conjured Felicia to tell him the 
name of Pamela's family. Felicia avowed, that Pamela 
herself was averse to its being told. 

Mr. Aresby sighed : I lose, then, said he, with chagrin^ 
the hope of being useful to her. 

Doubt not, Sir, of my gratitude, replied Pamela. I can- 
not think without dread, of the least change ; since I find, 
in the affection of my dear and generous benefactress, k 
felicity equal to the utmost desires of my heart ; but I am 
not the less sensible, the less touched, by your ^o^ess. 

Mr. Aresby beheld Pamela with tenderness, and, turn-* 
m^ toward Felicia, said, I shall leave Paris about the end 
of the week. Madam ; may I hope you will permit me 
sometimes to remind you, that there is such a perscHi ? 

Felicia interrupted Mr. Aresby by promising to write to 
hhn, and begging his address. 

1 no longer live at London, Madam, said he, and I trav- 
el much ; butifj^ou will address your letters, under a cov- 
er, to M. Selw3m, they will arrive safe. 

At the name of Selwyn, Felicia seemed moved, and Pa- 
mela a^tated. Mr. Aresby looked at Felicia, saw her 
surprise, and asked whether Mrs. Selwya |iad the honor 
of being known to her ? 

I know the name, replied Felicia, 
VOL. w. H 
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The name is mine, answered Mr. Aresby. 

Yours I 

Yes Madam ; I changed it to marry an heiress, whose 
hand I could not obtain without taking the name of her 
family. I have been a widower ten years, and have no 
children. 

Have you a brother ? demanded Felicia with extreme 
emotion. 

Alas, Madam, I once had two ; but they are both dead. 
Mrs. Selwyn is the widow of the second; and the third- 
Ay, Sir I where is he ? 

That unfortunate youth. Madam, led astray by a fatal 
passion, and contemmng paternal authori^, was disinherit- 
ed— repentance and chagrin cut short his days— our un- 
happy father soon followed him to the grave — I happened 
to be absent ; a new chain of misfortunes obliged me to 
prolong my travels, and I did not return to £njp;land till 
four years afterward. I then heard of the death of my poor 
brother's widow ; she had left a daughter, whom I had 
determined to adopt ; but the woman who had taken charge 
of her was dead, and her husband informed me, that the 
little orphan had survived her mother but a few months : 
the man added, he had not seen his wife till six months af- 
ter the death of my brother's widow, and that the child 
was then no more. 

Mr. Aresby perceived, that Pamela vainly endeavored 
to conceal her tears. Surprised by her pale and agitated 
countenance, he partook of her emotion ; while Felicia, 
almost as much moved as Pamela, held one of her trem- 
bling hands, and tenderly clasped it between her own. 

There was a moment's pause. Pamela then, with wild- 
ness in her mariner, rose, and advanced toward Mr. Ares- 
by. Yes, said she, it is my duty to acknowledge the broth- 
er of my father. 

O Heaven ! cried Mr. Aresby, running to meet her.. 

Pamela, seized with terror she could not conquer, star- 
ted, and flung herself into the arms of Felicia — O my 
mother, said she, shedding a torrent of tears, my benefac- 
tress, to you alone do I appertain ; keep, guard your child, 
abandon her not. I should die were you to cede your 
rights to another. 

Pamela could say no more ; her head reclined up- 
on the bosom of Felicia, her eyes were closed, and she 
fainted. Felicia, distracted at the sights called loudly for 
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help, while she bathed her face with her tears. Pamelat 
however, soon came to herself, and looked faintly around. 
Mr. Aresby took one of her hands. O Pamela I said he, 
banish these unjust fears ; they wound me to the heart. 
I have neither the right nor the barbarous wish, to tear 
you from the arms of your benefactress, to whom you 
ought to consecrate every moment of your life — O ! if it 
be true, that you are the child of my ui^ortunate brother, 
whose loss I have so long deplored, be assured you will 
not only find me a friend, a tender father, incapable of 
asking the least painful sacrifice. 

Pamela, at hearing this, embraced Felicia with trans- 
port, and expressed her joy and gratitude to Mr. Aresby 
with all those graces, all that passionate sensibility by 
which she was characterised. Felicia then went to seek 
the little box, that contained the proofs of Pamela's birth. 
Mr. Aresby read the letters and different papers, which the 
maid of Pamela's mother had put into Felicia's hands. 
That woman having received several presents from Feli- 
cia, they easily divined, that, in order to conceal them from 
her husband, she had told him Pamela was dead, being 
pretty well assured the child would never be seen again 
in England. 

Mr. Aresby, inexpressibly happy to find his niece in the 
person of one, who by her angelic virtues and form had 
made so profound an impression on his heart, was desir- 
ous she would take the name of Selwyn that very day : 
and his affection for Pamela soon became so great, that 
he resolved to settle in France. Pamela knew how to 
merit his favors by her gratitude and attachment, tliough 
she never would forsake Felicia, whom to render happy 
was always the most sacred of her duties, and the first 
pleasure of her heart. 

Madame de Clemire ceased to speak, and the Baroness 
made the signal of retreat : however, as it was not late, 
they obtained a short respite. 

The children made various reflections on the history of 
Pamela, whose character, and especially her tender sensi- 
bility, they greatly admired. They all agreed, that grati- 
tude was the most affecting of all virtues ; neither did 
they forget the beneficent Alexandrina : they remarked 
that she had inspired Pamela with that species of admira- 
tion, which characterises great minds, and had incited a 
desire to emulate a conduct so sublime. 
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Tbey were eqoiUly strack mlih the happy jnfluoieeyr 
which the b^ievolei&ce of Pamela for the poor paraljrtk 
woman had over her future destiny ; as they likewise were 
at the power of religioO) which can |p¥e to virtue so gea* 
tie, a fortitude so firm, and afford those coDSolatkuiSf 
which aloBe could make human nature support misery s» 
supreme eighteen years without a murmur.* 

After thus reasoning on the story they had beard, the 
Baroness rose, and the children went to bed. Several 
days glided away without any new tale being told ; the 
evenings, however, were agreeably spent ; ^he clear lig^t 
of the moon invited them to walk, and after supper, tbey 
passed their evenings, till ten o'clock, in the garden. 

Madame de Clemire taught the children to adnnre the 
beauties of the Jieavens ; and this soon incited a wish to- 
understand astronomy : the {study of the celestial globe,- 
which till then had been greatly neglected, consequently 
became one of their fovoiite afternoon amusements. Cae«. 
sar, especially, applied himself to it with ardor, and w«s 
not a little proud of the praises they bestowed upon hi& 
memoiy. 

This was soon perceived by Madame de Clemire, who 
asked him whether he had forgotten Pamela's reflections 
on modesty ? It is true, said she, they relate to that kind of 
vanity, which induces us to vaunt of our good ucUons ;, 
but they may be equally applied to ostentation founded on 
superior knowledge, A truly learned perspA never makes, 
a parade of what he knows ; that merit which is not doubt- 
ed, which cannot be disputed, incites no desire in its own« 
er to boast A person may believe himself veiy wise, and 
yet be very foolish ; but, wliile he thus deceives himself 
Ite feels it possible he may be mistaken ; add this kind of 
doubt, however feeblcj gives its possessor a degree of un- 
easiness respecting the opinions of others, and often pro- 
duces false pretensions^ and feeble endeavors to appear 
wise or witty. 

They, however, who are really learned, arc very certain 
this advantage will not be denied them ; and an accusa- 
tion which can easily be confuted gives but little pam. 
This is one good reason, why there are so many more 
pretenders to wit than to learning ; not that the wmld'bc 

^ Madame Busca, who is 8tii;^alive (August 1793) has been 
eighteen years in the state above described. 
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learned persons, who have gained a HtHe knowledge, are 
too often tormented with a deske of imposing thejnaselves 
opon others for men of profound erudition. Hence you 
may easily comprehend, that this ridiculous affectation is. 
goierally a sign of mediocrity ; and that the very self-love, 
whence it originates ought to preserve us from it. 

Such are the usual effects of vanity, and thus is every 
man interested to appear modest ; notwithstanding which 
we sometimes find people Of real merit with the mostdis« 
gustbg degree of pride : but such examples are not com- 
mon ; and I even believe they are never found among peo- 
ple of truly superior understandings. Pdde is, of all 
vices, that which renders man n\ost unsociable, since it 
deprives him of those attractions, which charm so much 
ID conversation. 

^ In what consist the usual civilities of society ? In know- 
bg how to forget self; in being eager to oblige ; in making 
others respectable and happy ; in attention to the snaallest 
trifles ; in discovering gentleness and complaisance on all 
occasions ; and in persuading others we hold ourselves as 
nothing, since we must appear grateful at the most com* 
mon-place compliments and marks of attention. 

We. sign ourselves Your moat obedient humble servant 
to our inferiors ; all the usual phrases have the same re- 
markable kind of humility; Let me beseech yaw, Sir<r^I 
hofiey &>, you will have the goodtiesS'^May I fireaume^ 
^, to beg-^When any person publicly praises us, we suyJP^ 
obliged to listen with a smile, to reply with a joke, ana, 
Senerally, to understand what is said as ironical ; or, 
at least, appear convinced that the speaker's good opin- 
ion is the effect of a friendly partiality. 

The same kind of humility may be remarked in our 
common actions ^ politeness requires we should cede the 
best place, let others pass first, and always appear grate- 
fiil, when we receive the same kind of respect. From all 
which it is very clear, the inventors of these different cus- 
toms have thought, that the most certain means of ren- 
dering society agreeable was to impose the general law on 
^sch individual ef concealing his self-love, and affecting 
the utmost modesty. Hence you may easily conceive it 
tt impossible finr pride to be polite ; nay, it is a vice which 
cannot be concealed : the tone of the voice, the turn of the 
tetod, the manner^ the eye, all betray it. Nothing, there- 
TOL. II. H 9 
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fore, should be neglected, to correct or p r e scr r e us from « 
vke so hateful, and so sure to be discovered. 

But if a person have understanding, mamma, said C«« 
sar, he will at least so £ar suppress his vanity as i^t to say 
any thing ridiculous. 

You are very much mistaken : our vanity is often so 
absurd as to deprive us of judgment, and make, us fox^t 
every due respect : there is nothiog, however fbc^h, but 
what it is capable of saying and doing ; and to prove it 1 
will cite you a remarkable instance. 

Charles DumouHn* was a famous lawyer, consulted-1^ 
every court in the kingdom^and his opinion VFas usually 
followed ; nay it was even of greater authoiity than the 
erretB themselves ; but all this glory was taa^nished by a 
pride, as ridiculous as it was stupid. He called himself 
The Doctor of France and Germany, and vrrote at the 
head of every opini(Hi he gave, / whs givefilace to no man, 
and whom no man can teach any thing. 

Imagine, then, whether we ought not to conceive an a-^ 
version for a vice, which can make a man 6f understand- 
ing guilty of absurdities so revolting. 

Csesar was sensibly affected by what he had heard, and 
uncerely determined to be more watchful of his conduct 
in future, that he might not again be thought self-sufiiciefit. 

Madame de Clemire began to receive great pleasure 
om her children's conduct ; it proved how deep an im- 
^jssion the tales they had heard, and the example of 5^ 
Sonia, had made upon their hearts. Caroline and Pulche- 
ria understood, that a poor woman, of a neighboring^ viK 
lagc, was ready to lie-in, and undertook to make her child- 
bed linen ; wWle Caesar, with a little assistance, made the 
baskets Which were to contain it : beside which, aided by 
the joiner, he set to work upcm a large deal chest of draw- 
ers for the good woman. 

These projects were approved by their mamma ; ail 
the old linen in the house was collected, and given to Car- 
oline and Pulcheria, who immediately began their charit- 
able task ; while, on the other hand, Caesar, Aiigustin, and 

# He was born at Paris in 1500. of a noble family, and related 
toEHzabcth, Queen of Englnnd, by Thomas Bulien, Viscount Roch- 
ford, maternal uncle of that princess. His book upon the Edict of 
Henry II. against les Petites Dates, acquired him great reputation. 
He died in 1566, and his tomb is to be seen ia the cemetery of Saint - 
Andre-des- Arcs.— CoMfet Ctltbrttf tome v. 
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Morelr UQd^r the dkectiou of the joiner} labcnred at the 
chest of drawers. 

As sooa as every thing was ready, our young workmen 
aad workwomen asked leave to carry their presents to the 
poor woman. 

, I have no objection, replied Madame de Clemire ; but 
how can you contrive it ? She lives above a mile off. 

I will take my chest of drawers in a cart, manuna^ by 
ipour permission. 

Very well, so be it. 

And we, mamma, if you please, will hang our baskets 
across asses. 

Well contrived again, my children ; and, as I shall ear- 
Xy nothing but a little money, which will not overload me, 
1 will follow you on foot, and we will set off to-morrow 
morning after breakfast. 

The procession, thus settled, gave the children infinite 
dblight ; and they felt the grateful double pleasure of do- 
ing a good action, and of merrily riding on asses, and in a 
cart. 

Caroline, Pulcheria, Caesar, and Augustin, passed the 
»est of the day in ardent longings and preparations : the 
peasant who was to furnish them with the asses and the 
cart had at least twenty messages. Caroline and Pulche- 
lia were wholly employed in arranging their work, which 
they divided into two parts, that each might claim her 
own. It may easily be imagined they did not forget to tie 
their little packets with as many bits of blue and rose col- 
ored ribbcMi as there were different articles in the baskets. 

The next morning they were all awake before daylight; 
the hour of rising was impatiently expected ; they were 
quickly dressed, and breakfast was quickly over. At last, 
tiiey aU assembled in the court-yard, where they found 
their whole apparatus ready. Caroline and Pulcheria 
mounted between their baskets, each on an ass, and each 
with a country girl as a conductress ; Caesar, in his cart 
drawn by four oxen, sat on his chest of drawers between 
Augustin and Morel ; and never was conqueror, in car 
triumphant, better satisfied, or prouder of his deeds. 

Madame de Clemire, taking hold of the Abbe's arm» 
placed herself so as she could be able to talk to her chil- 
dren ; in which order they proceeded ; and, notwithstand- 
ing their wish to arrive, the way did not appear long ; and 
the freedom of tbeir mktb made it as noisy as it was ani- 
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mated ; they sung and squalled with so much the more 
liberty, because Madame de Clemire herself participated 
and joined in their hearty and innocent clainor. They 
were heard long before^ they were seen ; loud laugfaS) 
songs in chorus, and shouts, spoke their approach, and 
more than once attracted the notice of young girls who 
sat spinning under the elms, and of herdsmen, who teiMU 
ed their cattle. 

Their noise ceased as soon as they beheld the cottage 
of the poor woman, but their joy redoubled ; its character 
also was changed ; gaiety was succeeded by the sweet^ 
est emotions, and, when they came to the door, the chil« 
dren were as silent as they had been before riotous. 

They alighted ; two men unloaded the chest of draw-' 
ers, and, followed by Caesar, Morel, and Augustin, first 
entered the cottage. Caroline and Pulcheria then toc^ 
their baskets, and, with blushes and beating hearts, offer- 
ed their presents to the good woman. Madame de Cle- 
mire gave her some money, and promised to come ag^ain 
ond see her as soon as she should be brought to bed^ 
while the poor woman's gratitude and joy greatly affected 
every person present 

As they returned, they spoke of nothing but her ; and 
the conversation took the same turn all the rest of the day. 
Remember, said Madame de Clemire to her children, the 
pleasure you have this day tasted. Wherefore do men so 
easily yield to their passions ? It is because they relieve 
them from that ennui, that weariness, which they find so 
painful to endure, and which idleness gives. They would- 
rather do wrong, they would rather even incur their own 
destruction, thsm be unemployed ; but passion gives un- 
easy sensations, only enjoyments which are poisoned fay 
remorse ; virtue alone can afford inexhaustible sources 
of felicity. 

Recollect, my children, the satisfaction you received in 
forming the project of relieving "this poor woman; re- 
member the charm it has communicated to your conver- 
sation since, the pleasure you enjoyed while working for 
her, the activity which an occupation so interesting gave 
you, the agitation of yesterday, tiie preparation and depar- 
ture of this morning, your cheerful journey, your emo- 
tion at first sight of the cottage, your feelings while ma- 
king your presents ; and be well assured, that never yet 
did irregular desires procure d^ghts tqutd to these. 
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The pleasure wMch the indulgence of the passions can 
gire, are only dangerous illusions, which soon vanish^and 
<^en leave a dreadful void in the mind ; painful recollec- 
tion, shame, and bitter r^ret Instead of which, how, 
great must be the interior satisfaction you now feel, how 
sweet th^ remembrance, hcrwteal your praises and re- 
iiraixisl 

This discourse made the children run to kiss their mam- 
ma, protesting they never should forget the justice and 
truth of her reasoning ; and that they wei-e certain they 
should ever find the greatest happiness in the love of their 
mother and virtue. 

Cxsar then begged his mamma would be kind enough 
to grant him a favor ; which was, that he and one of hisi^ 
smters might be godfather and godmother to the child 
when bom. 

You are very young, said Madame de Clemire, to be a. 
godfather. 

I have secai tnany younger than I am, mamma. 

Very true: but I do not approve of that custom ; for, to 
become a godfather is, in some degree, to adopt a child ; 
which adoption is the more serious in that it is consecrated 
By religion. 

If, mamma, you will teach me what are the duties of a 
godfather, I assure you I will endeavor to fulfil them. 

You engage to protect the child, to endeavor to see him 
properly established in the world, to relieve him from 
misery, should misery be his lot, and, in fact, to afford him 
every assistance in your power, when you become a god- 
&tber. 

Why then, mamma, I am more desirous than ever of 
being a godfather, since it is an engagement to perform so 
many good actions. 

Weil, then, you have my consent. 

And which of us is to be godmother ? cried Caroline 
atnd Pulcheria, both together. 

That honor appertains to the eldest ; but I promise, 
ftat you, Pulcheria, shall likewise enjoy it next summer. 

They were now all happy ; and that nothing might be 
wanting to the satis&ction of this agreeable day, the Bar- 
oness, in the cvemng began to relate t^ie following story z 
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THEOPHILUS AND OLYMPIA ; 

Oa THB 

ERRORS OF YOUTti AND AGE. 

OK the banks of the Vezere, in the ferther part of Li- 
mousin, is still to be seen an old mansion-house, which is 
remarkable only for its antique air, and the beauty of its 
situation. Surrounded by meadows where cattle contjn* 
ually feed, and built upon the brow of a hill, at the foot of 
which the river runs, the town of Uzerche is seen from it 
as in perspective, and in a point of view agreeable and 
singular.* 

In this solitude it was that the Baron de Soligny, who 
had been several years a widower, employed himself with 
the education of a dear and only son. The Baron had 
passed his youth in cities : bum with ambition, necessity,' 
rather than inclmation had fixed him in this retreat 
Having dissipated a part of his fortune, and lost the bril- 
liant hopes by which he had long^ been seduced, he was, 
at length, determined to quit the world ; but he still re- 
gretted it, though he spoke of it with contempt. He tho^ 
himself undeceived when he was only discouraged, and 
imagined disgust to be philosophy. 

He had strong feelings, however, and loved his son 
Theophilus, who announced himself worthy, by his vir- 
tues, to supply all the vacancies in his father's heart, and 
make the remainder of his days happy. 

The Baron had a neighboring female friend, named Eu- 
phrasia ; and Theophilus, being every day in company 
with the lady*s niece, the young Olympia, conceived an 
affection for her, which the Baron beheld increase with 
pleasure. Olympia was an oiphan without fortune ; but 
Euphrasia had no nearer relations, and the Baron was not 
ignorant she intended to leave her fortune to her niete. 

Ol3rmpia was two years ^ounger than Theophilus, and 
as soon as she had attsuned her sixteenth year, the Baron 

« The small town of Uzerche is built upon a steep rock, which is 
washed by the river Vezere, and it has been remarked, that there 
is not an inhabitant of the town but has a view of the river, either 
from his house or garden : and that each distant house appears to 
be a small old castle, with its towers and slated roofs. The town 
is 250 miles from Paris. Limoges, on the Vienne,ifi 220 miles from 
Paris, and the capital of Limousin. 
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•penly declared his wishes to Euphrasia ; and the very 
same day the young couple learnt their marriage was de- 
termined on. The marriage articles were drawn a fort- 
n^ht afterward ; and Euphrasia joyfully consented to 
leave her whole fortune to a niece she dearly loved, and 
whom she had educated. 

The happy Theophilus waited with impatience for the 
appointed day, that was to crown his felicity, to which this 
a^e was wantmg : he knew himself to be beloved, for 
he had obtsdned a confession so necessary to his peace 
from Olympia, in the presence of his father and her aunt. 

The eve of the wished-for morrow, that was for ever to 
have united the expecting couple, at length arrived, when 
Euphrasia fell ill : and, five days after, the Baron receiv- 
ed a letter from Paris, by which he leamt that a very dis- 
tant relation, but of the same name, had died, and left him 
sole heir to a very considerable fortune ; in consequence 
of which he was obliged to depart immediately for that 
city. 

It was impossible to conclude the marriage befcM^ his 
departure. Euphrasia had been two days delirious ; and 
Theophilus, obliged to follow his father, demonstrated a 
grief so real and affecting, that the Baron, to give him 
tome relief, ccmjured the sonowfiil Olympia to write to 
Theophilus : It is a father, added he, who entreats, and it 
is a husband to whom your letters will be addressed. The 
modest and weeping Olympia promised to send an ac- 
count of her aunt's state of health ; and the Baron, after 
engaging to remain but six weeks at Paris, departed} the 
same day, with his son. 

The Baron arrived at this great rity, and took posses- 
«<m of a magnificent hotel and a rich inheritance. His 
house was presently full of intimate JriendSf by whom he 
had been fourteen years totally forgotten. The Baron, at 
first, said, My riches, and a good supper, have drawn to- 
gether this crowd of people by whom I was deserted ; but 
self love, which makes more dupes than an open ingenu* 
ous heart, soon persuaded him he was indebted to his per- 
sonal merits only for those marks of individual esteem and 
attention he daily received. 
^ Theophilus, thus suddenly sent into a world so new to 
him, tasted none of the pleasures they were so eager to 
procure him ; his thoughts wholly turned to Olympia ; 
ht wauted with the utmost impatience the effects of her 
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promise: yet day after day passed, and no letter. cane. 
At last the Baron received news from Limousin, by whici 
he learnt Euphrasia was no more ; and that not haYin^ 
her senses after his departure, she had died without a Vfm, 
by which means the unfoitunate Olympia was reduced to 
a small annuity, scarcely enough for subsistence, iirith 
which she had retired to a convent at Tulle.* ' . 

Theophilus at hearing this, conjured his father to t€^ 
minatc his affairs with all possible sp^ed, and departjor 
Limoi:^sin ; adding, that Olympia's misfortune wcaihli 
were it possible, increase his affection for her; the BaiPB, 
seemingly, approved those sentiments, and promi^^ to 
hasten his departure, . .: 

Theophilus immediately wrote a very tender an^vjm^ 
ing letter to Olympia ; and concluded with protestiiij^bat, 
before a month should pass, he would throw himself aOijt^ 
feet. He had not been surprised that Olympia, during 
the first moments of her grief, had failed to write ; but at 
length, having long waited, and not having yet heard from 
her, he became exceedingly unhappy ; the Baron g^}» 
him some consolation, and assured him, that his business 
Was almost ended. 

At last, as Theophilus was sitting one day in his cham* 
ber, more afflicted than ever, the Baron entered, and, n^idi 
a senous air; seated himself by his side. I have just re* 
ceived tidings of Olympia, said he. Theophilus at hea]> 
ing this, was going to seize the letter his father had in ia$ 
hand with transport. Moderate your passion, for a mo* 
ment, said the Baron : what I have to tell you is far from 
what you would wish to hear. 

Heavens ! is Olympia ill ? 

No ; she is in perfect health ; but she is not worthy of 
you. 

Not worthy! Olympia! impossible. 

Listen to what a respectable man has written, whose 
austere probity is known. 

The Bar (Ml here showed his son the writuig and signt* 
ture of an old gentleman, whose truth was beyond suspi» 
cion. After which he read that part of the letter that rela^ 
ted4o Olympia, which was as follows : 

* A CQ^iderable town in the lower Lirooasin, built in part upon 
a mountain, at the confluence of the rivers Salant and Coreze, in a 
coantiy ^U of rocks and predpices. It is upward of 250 miles from 
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* SSace yaa bo tarnesUy desire to hear the troths it is 
^ my doty to tell you without disguise. I confess thei^ 
^ tiot the ccmduct of this ysung lady in question has be^i 
^ tety prejudicial to her reputation. Immediately after 
^ thed^Uh of her aunt, she very prudently retired to a 
" coDventi which she has as imprudently quitted, about a 
*^fi)rtiaight since, to go and Irve with a female friend, 

* whom she formerly knew at Uzerche, who has bee^ 
^ married about two jrears, and lives at a small estate near 

* TuUe* Thb lady is not above twenty years of age, and 

* has unfortunately been the subject of various scandalous 

* storiesi which we country folks think very little to her 
^ credit : beside which, she has a brother, a forward young 
*mati, whose society cannot be at all proper for a woman 

* who regards her reputation. Not that any consequences 

* are thence ^ deduced to the dishonor of the virtuous Eu- 

* pihrasia's idece, who has, no doubt, received good and 
^ p'Oper principles ; the inconsiderate step she has taken 
*is attributed even to her innocence, her want of experi- 
*ence,and ^e blameable indifference of her guardian, 
** who left her absolute mistress of her actions. Should 

* you, however, dear sir, and friend, thbk proper 
** to write on this subject, I am certain, that the repre^ 
^ dentations you have a right to make will be instantly at- 
" tended to ; the young lady will return to the convent, 
" and every thing will be well ; for I dare assure you, that 

* nothing has been hitherto discovered in her conduct, 
" but a tiboughtless imprudence, very pardonable in aper- 
••son of her age." 

This letter cut TheophOus to the heart ; agitated, dis- 
tracted by jealousy, he beheld a dan^jerous rival in the 
brother of^ Olympia's friend ; he dissembled his pangs 
tnd suspicions, however, and pretended to be perfectly se» 
cure. 

This is not all, said his fether, ; the letter I have read to 
you comes from a very cautious man, who will not say all 
he thinks ; here is another from my steward, who speaks 
^^ less circumspection, and openly declares you have a 
*ival ; that Olympia cannot be ignorant of a pasfflon this 
Jtval does not attempt to conceal ; that she even authorises 
It by continuing to five with his sister ; and that the young 
»an publicly vaunts how Olympia has sacrificed all your 
letters to him. 

vol.. II. I 
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He is an impostor, exdaimed Theophilosj Olymjjattk 
incapable of perfidy so base. 

She is inconstant, i:epliedthe Baron coldly, but not per* 
perfidious; she does not attempt to deceive you) she 
neither answers your letters nor mine, and this ul^ice su^ 
ficiently explains her meaning. 

No, mterruptedXheophilus, I will not suffer myself to 
be deceived by fidse appearances— Olympia is innocenV^ 
is calumniated, and it is my duty to justify, to avenge hen 
Permit me, my father, to depart ; to stay is death ; let tne 
learn the truth from her own lips, and punish her auda- 
cious traducer, the monster who has dared to wound hfit 
bcmor. 

The unhappy Theopbilus shed a torr^it of tears while 
he spoke, and his exces^ve grief mi^le his jealou^ but 
too evident ; his &ther, who easily read the emotions of hb 
soul, seemed to pity and take part in his sufferings. Let 
lis send, said he, a courier to Tulle, who shall carry a let* 
ter from you, and wait her answer ; should not this letter 
prove satis&ctory, you shall then go yourself; oi^y grant 
me this short delay. 

Theo^iilus consented, though with r^^t,^and imme* 
diatdy wrote a circumstantial letter, in which be repeated 
all he had heard, to Olympia : a single word, added he, 
under your own hand, is sufficient for your justification : 
remain where you are, if you please ; deign but to tell me 
you are ready to fulfil the sacred engagement by which 
we are united, and I shall be the happiest c^men. 

The Baron approved this letter, and sent it immediate- 
ly ; and the courfer, whose return Theophilus waited so 
impatisntiy, in whose hands his destiny was depouted,' 
came back in eight days time. Theophilus was g<nng 
to bed ; he heard the cracking of a whip ; his heart beati- 
he trembled, and flew to his Other's room ; the courier 
Altered—- Well, cried Theophilus, have you brought an 
answer ? 

Yes, Sir. 

Give it me instantly. 
■ ^ It is not for you. Sir ; it is directed to the Baroit- 
^ The courier accordingly g^ve the Baron a casket and 
a letter, and left the chamber. 

What is the meaning of all this ? said the Baron, with 
^n air of astonishment—- What can this casket contain. 

Theophilus made no re^ ; he was motionless ; his 
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fMod ran cold : he durst not ask to have ^e letter c^b- 
ed. 

Aker a "Short silence, the Baron broke the seal, unfold- 
ed the letter, and read it to Mmself. Theophilus fixed his 
^res upon his father^s countenance, and shuddered at the 
astonishment and indignation he saw painted there. Heav 
tes ! cried he, with a broken voice, what does it contain I 

O ! my son^ replied the Banm, collect ail your fortitude* 
Tct, wherefore ? you cannot need it ? you cannot regret 
io unwordiy a woman. 

' -Theophilus turned pale, sunk into an arm chair, and, ta- 
kitigthe fatal letter which his ilither had presented, the 
tears started to his eyes at the sigHf of the writing and sig» 
nature of Olympia; but what were his sensations, while 
lie read these words : 

** Since I have the liberty of disposing of myself, it is 
" my duty to inform you, Sir, without reserve, that obedi- 
**ence alone obliged me to form ties which could not con* 
"tribute to my happiness. This confession will leave us 
*• both at liberty. I have the honor, Sir, to return you the 
" presents which my dear and reverend aunt commanded 
*' me to accept— —Condescend, Sir, to be assured of the 
* respectful attachment, with which I shall ever remain', 

Yours, 8cc. 

« OLYMPIA." 

Theophilus dropped the letter, was silent for a moment j 
tfcen, wildly turning towards his father, I will be revenged I 
aaid he^ — Yes, I will be revenged I 

And which way ? 

Which way I I have a rival — and he shall die. 
' There is no doubt but you have a rival, or that he is be- 
loved : but what of that I Ought you not rather to for- 
S^t a person so little worthy your affection ? 

Yes ; I hate, I despise, and shall forget her without an 
^ort ; I should contemn myself, were I ever to think of 
^^ again. — Perfidious woman ! O ! that a face so sweet, 
80 omdid, so innocent, should hide a heart so felse, so 
feul! 

Let me remind you once again, she has not deceived 
you ; she loved you not ; and she tells you so without dis- 
tiase. 

She loved me once, she told me so— I am certain, my 
&thcr, she loved me ; but she has been seduced, deluded. 
^Hiaps she is imposed upon at this moment I Could I 
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but oQCd see and speak to her— -O i let me go^^ let v^ 

hear, let me behold— - 

Madman^ read once more that letter^ and Uusbatap^y 
xm that must henceforth debase you. . . -'• ^ 

I am no Icmger myself, my fiuher .; »pity me> prote^timei 
guide me ; I yield myself to your direction— 

The Baron and the unfortunate Theophilus p^u&sed t}^ 
remainder of the night together ; the latter didnot;gp»to 
bed before daybreak, and then couklget i^ither i|l^p«MDr 
ease. In the evening he shut himself up. in bis chaxnbery 
because his father Imd company to sup with hiin. ^i^ 
next day he was alone^th the Baron, suid, while he proa^ 
ised to forget Olympfll spoke only of her. Spmetim^ 
he painted her as a monster, fit (mly to be hatedj at qtheif, 
sought excuses for her conduct, and wished tp preserve 
some remains of esteem. * . 

I do not find, mamma, interrupted Caroling that Oly^ 
pia was so very wrong ; if she never loved The<^lh}8, 
she could not be accused of inconstancy : besidea^ she 
was poor, he was rich ; and yet she would net marry hiai, 
because she thought she could not make him happy ;' I 
think her behaviour noble. 

If we suppose that Olympia had never loved Theopbi« 
lus, which does not seem hitheito well proved, why ^d 
she say that she did I Wherefore receive his plighted 
faith, or give her promise ? 

Very true, mamma ; but her aunt obliged her, you 
know, in part, so to do. 

If through obedience to her aunt, she had deteranined 
to marry Theophilus, she ought to have persisted in th^t 
resolution out of respect to her word ; and if she had tttfe* 
en an invincible aversion to Theophilus^ she ought to 
have told her aunt. Why did she not ask time to c(Xi- 
sider ? * or why did she not refuse her consent I Her refii- 
sal would have been something more excusabte, beci^ise 
she was not under the immediate authcnity of her parents. 

Yes, I begin to perceive she was wrong. 

Remember, especially, that nothing can justify our not 
fiilfilling engagements once contracted ; the phrase, the 
engagement I entered into was not vo^tm/ory, is an excuM 
that conscience disavows, and that probity finds of no vaU 
ue : you know ycmr w^d ought to be inviolable ; that 
you cannot betray it without being dishonored. Preftr 
then, should St be necessary, de»lh ¥> ^ kifamf of broafe* 
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Ing^it SUKHild fear or threatening, therefore, ever force a 
promise frcnn fou, add not to that weakness the eternal 
afaame, -wMch fbrieitbg it would leave. But let ub re- 
turn to Theophilus. 

' The Baron was industrious to remove his grief ; he 
look faim oft^n to see the Viscountess de Lisba, a fashion* 
able house, where the best company met. This lady had 
a datfghter oi serenteen, whose figure and grace the Bar- 
en Taunted with enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle de Lisba was not handsome, though, by 
har maimef of dressing, she seemed to pretend to beau^ 
t^ : she spoke much, laughed often, danced tolerably, and 
it w«s w^U known she had teachers of all kinds. This 
was enough to authorize the friends of the house to say^ 
that Mademoiselle de Lisba was witty, pretty, amiable^ 
and well informed : but Theophilus could not allow her 
all this pndse ; he thought her affected, was weary of her 
forced laughs, and shocked at her coquetry ; and she ap- 
peared the nK>re insupportable to him, when he i*ecollect- 
ed, in spite of himself, the understanding and charms of 
Olympia. 

Toward the end of winter Theophilus got a commis- 
sion in the regiment of Mademoiselle de Lisba's brother, 
and soon followed his colonel into gamson. It was five 
months before he relumed to Paris, and his father found 
him in the same deep melancholy disposition : he remark- 
ed, however, with pleasure, that he spoke no more of O- 
lympia. 

It was nearly a year since Theophilus had left Limousin ; 
he had been returned a week from garrison, when one ev- 
«nihg the Baron took him into his chamber, and conrniu- 
mcated a design he had of marrying him instantly : he ad- 
ded, he was desirous he should marry Mademoiselle de 
Lisba. Theophilus no sooner heard this than he imme- 
diately replied, his heart had an invincible dislike to mar- 
riage, and, moreover, a peculiar aversion to Mademoiselle 
de Lisba. 

The Baron warmly rehearsed all the great advantages 
of the connexion he proposed ; to which Theophilus 
toldly listened, and replied he had no other ambidon, than 
that of distinguishing himself. The Baron became an» 
gry, and informed him he had given his word to the young 
tady*8 family. 

• Theophilus, equally surprised and affected, asked tii^ie 
I 2 
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to bring himself to think |>roperIy of an mgrng^meat «a:: 
contrary to his inclinatibn) but could obtuii tmly m W€iek'»" 
dehy. 

Retiring to his chamber, Theophilus passed a part of 
the night in reflecting on his situation* He reoc^leetMU 
all the praises, that the Baron had so long and ao ofteiiv 
been giving to MademcHselle de Lisba ; reflected chi liis^:^ 
Other's intimate connexions \nth the family (coniieguooa 
formed before the Baron received 01yiBiua*a letter) ; wi$ii^ 
many other circumstances that crow^ded lo bis messMy, 
add persuaded him there had been some artiflce in ^i 
Baron's conduct, and that he had ^xmed theprcj^ct-e^ 
' making him marry MademoiseUe de lasba^ at the ^m9ff} 
time he had appeared willing to fulfil hb engages&ealS' 
with Olympia. 

A thousand confused suspicions racked his fancy : he - 
imagined it was impossible, ^at they had supj^essed his 
letters, and intercepted those of Oiympia : nay, that they 
had ruhied him in her opinicm, by traducing hint to kef, at' 
the same moment they were traducing Aer to him. ^ * >'i 

He did not yield, without scruple, to su^icicms-to 4)Qt« » 
rageously injurious to his &ther : yet every new refleMC- 
tion seemed to add to their weight. Unable to support 
inberdtude like this, he took the resolution to depart se* 
cretly the following night, for Limousin, and obtain a per-> 
sonal explanation with Oiympia. He was utterly igno* 
rant of her destiny for six months past ; he had not £red 
to pronounce her name ; he shuddered at thinking, per* 
haps, she was married ; but this fear though ten^le, 
could not deter him. 

He concealed his agitation and trouble from Itts faUiBrv 
and, on the morrow, confided his sectet, in part, to one c^ 
his friends, who lent him a servant to accompany himron 
his journey. Two hours ailer midnight, he clandeatineiy ^ 
lefit his ^tiler's house> mounted his horse, and took the* 
n>ad to Limousin. 

He went directly to Tulle, where he arrived in the eve- 
ning, alighted at an inn, and, with a beating heart, ques-f 
tioned the landlady concerning Oiympia. He learnt with 
inexpressible joy she was not yet married ; but this joy 
was diunped by every thing else he heard. The hostess- 
lold him nobody doubted but Oiympia had loved the 
brother of her friend 5 that she had lived eight months in 
tibe house of th^ latter ; that the young man, to whom she I 
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kid sBieiiSped a latest itdvt^^eous niatcli>r^iuiied tomar- 
qr berw Olynup^ io 4o»pair» had returned to her conventi 
where being remaedadnuttsaice, she had gone to Uzerche ; 
tibereahe had taken refiige with her guardian, who had a 
hta&t m the i^urta o£ the town ; that tlib last act had com- 
pkssted her ruin in the opinion of the public ; her guardi* 
aa.'iiol^y bein^ unmarried, but looked upon as a man of 
had auNrala^ who <q;)0hly lived w^h a woman, with whom 
.01|pinpia bad con^:tkcted a strict intimacy. 

« NcrtwilfcataBding this dreadful detail, Theophilus persist- 
•d^iB Jiisr^oluti^n of seeing Olympia, and immediately 
itaitdfoK Uzerche. Here he was shown the house of O- 
fym^'s ^uan&m. He had wrapped himself up in a 
g7fat.€0i^«j^ put an old hat upon his head. 

It is not possible to describe his feelings, as he ap^ 
psaaohedthe houae; he knocked at the door, and was 
told ^o-inaAter had been absent for six weeks, that there 
waaaoboc^ at home but Madame du Rocher (the woman 
<tf wtem. Uie hostess had spoken) and Mademoiselle O- 
lym^ It was e%ht o*clock in the evening. Theophi- 
hMLcroased a dark cpurt-yard, and met a maid servai^ 
whoi>i<ought him to Olyrapia's apartment ; hiu emotion 
was so-^reat he could scarcely stand upon his legs, and, 
eager as be was once more to see Olympia, he was happy 
she was not. in h«r chamber, that he might have time to 
breathe a moment. ^ 

The servant, to whom he was careful not to tell his 
namc;^ was gone to seek Olympia, and Theophilus remain- 
ed, alone. His heart melted as he looked at the objects 
anamd him; at seeing the harpsichord, the writing-desk, 
th^iti^et, and especially the starling of Oiympia enclosed 
iaita cage. |Ie instantly recollected she Imd received 
the bird fi?om him the very day bef . re they saw each other 
last Poor little thing, cried Theophilus ; whatwert thou 
apresai^ from me to Olympia, and can she still endure to 
kiok upon thee ? 

The^ilm felt a tmidemess he could not ranqtiish at 
the Mght ; he opened the cage, took out the bird, and put 
it into his bosom, the starting fluttered against his palpi- 
tating heart, and pronounced distinctly these words» Il9ve 

Who ean speak the impj^ssion this phrase made on 
Theophilus ? Amazed, confounded, he scarce could be- 
ficve he had well understood, when the bird again repeat- 
ed— .J /ovtf TheofihiltU'^Ilove TheofihUujt. 
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I cannot doubt kj exclaimed Theoph^s-— And HKfm* 
words so dear dictated by Oiympia 1 How often mn^ ^b0 
have repeated, ere thou cooidst 4eam them ! And yet she^ 
thought, alas \ that I should never hear them more-^And^ 
art thou, Olympia, my deiU*, my charming Olympian uit 
thou faithful to thy first vows ? — ^It cannot be but tho»: 
must believe me guilty, and dost thou love me notwIHi* 
standing ? Dost thou keep thy bird ? Doat^xNi d^^tilo 
listen to it? . 

Theophilus kissed the little sterling with transpoit, and 
wept over it ; while the turd, having learnt but one -flolet 
phrase^ answered his passiooate carresses by flditemgy 
and agadn and again repea^g, / iove The€fMltt». : :^ 

Theoplttlus trembled ; he heard some one approach^' 
and could not mistake the light step of Olympia; he 
thought he recollected the very manner of the rustliDg «f 
her gown— he flew to the door— it opened— 01ymi»a ap* 
pearcd — ^Theophilus flung himself upon Ms knees. 

The starling escaped and flew to its mistress, still re- 
peating, / love Th€ofihilu9, Olympia shrined, and en^ ' 
deavored to flee, but was detained by the arm of her loir- 
er ; she sunk pale and trembling upon a chair, without 
the power to speak a word. Theoplulus. still at her feet, 
had no other language but tears ; the bird alonepreserved 
the faculty of speech, and, pleased to get to his mis* 
tress, a thousand times repeated his lesson. 

Olympia, perplexed, confused, and irritated, at length 
broke silence. Listen to and believe me cHily, ssud she^ 
whose duty it is to hate, to despise, to forget you. 

I conjure you, in the name of heaven, 01ym{tta, to hear 
me^-I am free, I am faithful ; we have boyi been decdnr* 
ed. This bird has taught me my error ; li^en in turn ta 
my jus^fication. 

How can you justify your not having answered my let-t 
ters? 

Your letters \ I never received one, but have writlensr 
more than twenty. 

Olympiads doubts were immediately dissipated ; ^ft 
had too much innocenpe and candor not to be easily per*^ 
suaded. She could not contain her tears ; but, vaismg' 
her eyes to Heaven, O Theophilus ! said she, since yoa 
are still the same, I will not complain of penfl^ and 
treachery. , 

These words made Thec^hilus the happiest <of ni«i4 
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ands^after he had expressed his gratitude and joy) be gave 
a drcumstantkd account of all that had happen^. Olym- 
pialtetened with afifec^n and astonishment ; and, as soon 
as he had ended, informed him, that having no guide, no 
one JtQ consult, she was not aware, that she should wound 
her xeputatioQ by giving way to the intercessions of her 
friend, and going to live with her, to which she was ex- 
ceedingly pressed : nor had she any doubt, at that time, 
but that the young lady's character was free from all sus- 
pickm :- that when with her she was always shut up in her 
chaB4>er with her starling, and saw no person whatever, 
b^^fcone <d her relations, who, under the veil of friendship, 
and a desine to serve, concealed the blackest designs : that 
thifr relation was a man who had entirely gained her con- 
fidence : that she had related all her grief to him ; and 
that this traitorous confidant had, at last, told her she was 
no longer beloved by Theophilus, who had conceived a 
passion for Mademoiselle de Lisba* 

He showed me, continued OJympia, several of your 
fatker'a4etters ; by which I was convmced that a respect 
to your promise alone could induce you to fulfil your en- 
gagements with me. Under this conviction, I did not hes- 
itate to break with you ; and, too proud to let you know 
the real feelings of my hearty I wrote the letter you have 
read. • 

Afflicted, despsdring of l>appiness, and imagining I hat- 
ed you, I took a dislike to this poor bird ; nor could'^ hear, 
without anger, the words I had taken so much pleasure 
*Qd such pains to teach. Accordingly I, one evening, o- 
p«ned my window, and let it fly, which I afterward, how- 
cver^could not forbear to regret. Blushing at my weak* 
oess, and, endeavoring to persuade myself that I loved the 
Wrd for its own sake, I .rose from a restless bed, in the 
ndddle of the night, and a thousand times called my bird. 
It was in vain ; it returned not, and I passed the night in 
^weeping. 

The next morning I walked into the park, sat me down 
MmI wept, and presently was surprised to hear a plaintive 
small vmce sonly pronouncing the name of Theophilua— • 
Imagine what I felt !— ^Yes, Theophilus, it was the sole 
tjfinsation of joy I ever knew ^ce I last saw you. 

I found my poor little starling upon a rose-bush : there 
H sat trembling and terrified ; the bush was covered with 
thefeaibers ithad lost tcaUedit; itcame; Iputit^ 
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my bosom, and determmed to keep it, till I should licar 
you were actually married. I was resolved never to 5^ 
you 2ifsdn ; but while I renounced all further conuexlon 
with you, I could not really and thoroughly persuade my- 
self you would ever marry another. I said to myself, )S^ 
will be strtlck with remorse ; he never can wed the woinai\ 
he has preferred to me. I am determined to be infie^tf- 
ble ; nothing shall make me forgive him : but I will pre^ 
serve my starling ; he shall never know it ; I will hirfp*. 
it from all eyes, and 1 alone will listen to it. Such were' 
the reasons my heart contrived, to authorize me in stillj 
keeping my bird. . , , 

I remained six months with this female friend, at tie 
end of which my perfidious confidant proposed to marry 
me himself. I then begroi justly to suspect hini, and de"- 
elared I never would see him more. To avenge himself,^ 
he informed me my reputation was defamed ; that the la- 
dy with whom I lived had totally lost hers, and that I way 
accused of loving her brother. 

I now began to exanime the conduct of the lady with a 
suspicious eye, and soon had reason to think it not very 
good : J therefore determined to return to Tulle, to the 
convent I had so imprudently quitted. The nuns, being 
prejudiced against me, refused to receive me. Humbled,' 
betrayed, abandoned, sustained by virtue alone, I came' 
hither to ask advice of ray guardian. 

It was not my intentioa to beg an asylum, because de-' 
cency forbade me to live in the house of an unmarried 
man ; but I was happier than I hoped. I found my guar- 
dian ready to depart on a two month's tour. He present-' 
ed me to Madame Du Roche?, one of his relations, who 
had met with many misfortunes, and who was come to stay 
at his house a few months. This lady, who appears to be 
as amiable as she was virtuous, related her story to me ; 
which is sufficiently interesting for a novel ; and here I 
intend to remain as long as she stays. 

Olympia ended, and Theophilus, greatly affected, re- 
mained a moment silent ; then heaving a deep sigh, Alas ! 
said he, we may attribute all our misfortunes to that inno- 
cmice, that pure candor, which are your characteristics; 
it is these angelic virtues,that have furnished the malignant 
with pretexts to blacken and defame you ; it is these vir- 
tues, by which you are blinded. You thmk yourself c( 
present in an honest asylum ? 
Think myself! 
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You are deceived ; the waman you suppose esdmabte 
islHcked — ^i^^ 

Heavens! 

Wbat I WAS told at Tulle has been confirmed in this 
very yUU^ where I alighted. 

O ! my aunt I cried Olympian while the tears stream- 
ed down her cheeks, in k>^g you, I felt that sorrow, which 
gratitude and affection only inspires : but I knew not the 
extent of my misfortune ; my inexperience felt not all the 
necessity of such a guide— And may a woman with such 
rectitude of intenUcxi, so easily wound, so quickly destroy 
ber reputation ? It is then impossible for the love of vir- 
toe to perform the duties of experience ! 

Let me entreat you, interrupted Theophilus, to be calm; 
imagme all our ills at an end ; at length we know the 
truth, we are united by sacred ties. > 

' But docs not your mther wish to break them ? has he 
not suppressed my letters, even before scandal had touch- 
ed my reputs^on ? 

Doobt not but that, at first, he wished to discover our^ 
real sentiments for each other ; that, afterward, being de- 
ceived by fisdse reports, justified by false appearances, he 
acted with good intentions. But when he shall hear what 
you have told me, when he shall know only the story of 
the starling, you will see— be certain of it — you will hear 
him conjuring you himself to fulfil an engagement equal- 
ly dear to honor, love, and gratitude. 

We readily belkve what we wish, especially at seven- 
teen : Olympia did not doubt thiat the Baron, the moment 
lie knew his eiTor, would be miserable till he had done 
lier justice. £»iy concerning the future, she was anxious 
cnly for the present ; she would not stay where she was : 
yet whither could she go, till Theophilus had come to an 
explanation with hb father ? She knew no one but two or 
tikree old friends of her late aunt, whom she had never 
seen since £u{4ira8ia*s death, and who, certainly prejudic- 
ed against her, would refuse to receive her. There was 
lio convent at Ueerche. At last, she determined to go, on 
the morrow, to Brives,* and wait there, in the conventi 
fcrnews from Theophilus, who was to return to Paris. 
ITheophilus obtained Olympia's leave to visit her the next 
day, and they did not separate that evening, till they had 

* SnrBamcd the Gaillarde (cheerful) on accoont of its agreeable . 
^hmtion . It is 270 miles from Pans« 
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, first coBcerted tuch me«Mir^ as tbey tbottght were ne- 
cessary to take. 

When he returned to his inn, TheophUut- lieevd ^se- 

freeable Rulings ; his lackey told lam he had se^i fair or 
ve men, seemingly disguised, who had passed ami rei- 
passed the house, and asked the laBdk>rd varia«is qiies* 
tions. 

As the lackey finished his recital, Theopfaikis heard t 
noise ; they are coming to ti^e me, said he, and instant^ 
se^d his two loaded pistols, with irtiich he adtanced te^ 
ward the door. At the same mom^t he saw Ms feOtoA 
steward, whom he had left at Paris. 

Do you come to seek mte, M. Dumond, said Theophihis, 
t>y my father's order ? 

Yes, Sir, replied M. Dumond, a little disccmcerted ai 
the sight of the pistols. 
. And do you intend to take me by force ? 

Siiw.1 hope-— your submissum to the Baron-— b«4 I am 
obliged to tell you— I bring an order from the King. 

An order from my fiith'er had sufiiced ; he wishes ny 
return, and that is enoogh ; but I must declare to yoQ I 
am determined not to go, till I have ocice more seen iht 
person on whose account I came hither* 

Sir!— 

No objections— they are useless. 

My order is to depart immediately. 

A sacred duty will detam me a few hours. I must re- 
turn to yonder house $ it is eleven o'clock, (he doors are 
all fest, every body is in bed, and I would neither choose 
to frighten any person nor disturb the neighborhood, con* 
sequently I shall pass the night in the attitude you behead. 
In the morning I shall go where I have infinrmed^ybur 
where 1 shall stay three qusuters of an hour, and after* 
ward follow you to Paris. 

Your father will be very angry. 

He will condescend to hear and excuse me. I will tak# 
all the blame to myself. If you please, M. Dumond, yotf 
may \^atch me in the adjoining chamber. I do not wlsh^ 
and I give you my word of honor not to attempt to escape. 

M. Dumond seeing Theophilus fully resolved neidier 

to go that night, nor quit his pistols, consented to wait, 

and stayed, as proposed, in the next chamber. Theophi- 

^ lus passed the rest of the night in walking about the ro(»n, 

and reflecting on what he diould say to Olympia. 
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j$indy and/toM hkn ii9 mi^t IoUqw, if he pkaaed, t^ the 
4K>UMMviu4i0r hevAS gjoin^' The latter made sooie o^ 
^j«l;tjiq9^dbtn: 3''heo^i4ft 'Showed hkxvielf sa determiRe4» 
.Ab^it6^:W9BiMiffbd^ acquiesee ; and, $u:coinpfmied bf 
^^.nm^' Mlowed Xh^pUlo» 'at a Uttle distauce^- who 
gave faicr.woixl not to let bis stay exceed an hour. 
i, .iWhen^hetooiiie'.tt^ ^lerheuse) Tbeophilus leamt that 
Qljnmpia was-nioDf and g^ae out» Eapbrada had be^ 
.bprieda(tAjciHirdDnptab^&:a mile distaot. Ol^^mpia had 
.»grp,€d to see Theophilus at ten.o'elock ia the momiog, 
^er which «he wasto-ff^t off for Biives ; butbe^^ sho 
l#^^rdxBy^ihBjira^desuNiaa of once more dropping p, 
tear or^.the ashes oCher -dear aunt. 
V In 9pite of the xnimtni^ of M. Dtimond^ Theophil\|s 
vent hnmediatttlj In search of Olympia ; and, as he en- 
tered the churchy Stopped at the door, when he- beheld her 
^^Be^in the mid^t of Uie aisle^ prostrate upon Euphrasia's 
tomb. The pi^, the^ratitude of Olympia, the sanctity of 
tbe placet the sight of an aitar at which, had not Euphra- 
^^ied,' he.lvQnld have received the hand of his bekyved, 
^ thereeoliecitionof past ttmes) to which these circum- 
staaces gave birth, made a powerful impression Hpon the 
heart of Theophilus. He advanced toward Olympia ; the- 
spond of h» feet drew her attention, and she turned. her 
&ce, bathed in tears, to see who it was. Theophilus, ap- 
IMOached, and knelt beside her ; the surprise oi seeing 
him, and tbe alteration she remarked in his couotonanc^, 
iAai!tled Olympia, and she lot^d at him with astoniah- 
njcBt mixed with fear. 

.Theophilus took one of her hands, and prease^ it 
«tei0y between his own. O I most revered Euphra^ 
^ he, with asnirocafted voice,, hei^ it was that^ had you 
Ihred, I had received this dear hand ; it is here, that a sabred 
vow had forever united the destiny of Olympia to that of 
Thcopbihjs.— This holy,thi8'mtich wished for vow, ^hall 
yet be pronounced beneath the^ vaulted roofs^^-Yes, bor 
liobl^ I swear, Olympia, to be oi^y yours. I call that ^^ 
ing Supreme who l^rs my words, and reads my he^ 



Stop, cried the trembting Olympia, stop, The^phi^ 
lus ; dread to make a rash vow. 

No-^I prondfonoe - it with transpoity becaase it is iimo* 
We. 
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But should your frther forbid-^ 

He has no light ; which way may he brei^ ^ngage- 
aients he himself has formed ?-*lf) Olympian you hare re- 
ally loved me, now giro me a proof of love: here^ in the 
church to which our parents and friends promised to con- 
duct us, before that altar where I ought to have received 
your plighted ffdth, and upon the tomb ci her who was a 
•econd mother to you, who commanded you to receive me 
as your husband, here promise to be mine. 

What is it you ask? saidOlympia; can we have a right 
to dispose of ourselves ? 

Olympia endeavored to draw back her hand, that trem- 
bling hand, which Theophilus would not quit Will you 
fors&e me, Olympia ? cried he. Is it your intention to 
renounce me ?•— Dread my despair \ 

The manner and tone in which these words were pro- 
nounced terrified Olympia, who cast a languishing ands 
limid look upon Theophilus, and widi feeble voice said, 
Be pacified : I pledge myself by the same sacred vows 
you have made. 

Theophilus nused hb clasped hwds, and, in the most 
passionate terms, thanked Heaven and the sorrowful O- 
lympia ; who pale, speechless, and disturbed by fearM 
apprehensions, partook his anxiety, but not his joy. 

The sexton just then entered the church, and Theophi- 
lus begged permission to have a moment's conversation 
with her m the house of the clergyman, which was just by, 
and whither Olympia suffered him to lead her. Here he 
informed her of the arrival of M. Dumond, which threw 
her into the utmost consternation. 

O, Theophilus ! said she, while the tears flowed down 
her cheeks, what a vow you have forced me to take !-* 
And «tt what a time ! Now, when your angry father re- 
cals you, that he may command you never to remember 
me more. 

Never remember you ! You are mine, and death alone 
can disunite us.— Banish, dear Olympia, these fears, so in* 
jurious to my fether ; when he shsdl know you ; vrhmi 
love, honor, and truth, have, by me, pronounced your jus- 
tification, he will approve all I have done : he loves -me; 
he is neithet* barbarous nor base ! 

But Ke is ambitious. 

Can ambition bai^h justice and van<juiidi nature f— I 
am certain <^ his consent : I fear nothmg but delaya*^ 
Tou can dispel my Seats. 
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VThichway? 

By ccHidescending to follow me to Para. 
"What is your purpose ! 

The proposition can neither offend decency, dot wound 
<lelicacy ; we will not go together. 

And where shall I find an asyiatn at Paris ? 
I can dispose of a friend's house. 
AVhat, lodge with a man ! and no doubt with a man of 
your own age — No ! never. 

Xheophilus, to induce Oiympia's compliance, indulged 
himself in a falsehood ; described Doryal as a grave mid* 
die-aged person : and assured her he was equally re- 
spected for his experience and character. Besides^ suided 
he, you will not see him ; I • will take care he shall be 
from home, and you shall only stay in his house twenty- 
four hours at farthest, during which I will seek you an 
apartment in a convent^No, Oiympia, I cannot leavo 
you ; our separation has cost me too much already. My 
father cannot oppose what I shall tell him ; but let usnc^ 
wilfully run the risk of again becoming the victims m 
artifice, 1 conjure you, in the name of Heaven, Olym^ 
pia, to follow your husband ; follow the happy mortal to 
whom you are engaged by the most sacred vows, so that 
you may appear at the very instant I have obtained my 
father's consent, and render it imposttble for him to de- 
ceive us, or defer our union. 

What are become of all my resolutions I said Olym- 
pia : last night, in thinking of you, I was grieved that my 
indiscreet starling had informed you of what it was my 
duty to hide ; I repented I so k>ng had listened to you, 
and determined not to see you this morning, but to depart 
before the appointed hour.— -Alas ! in the very church 
where you found me at the foot of the altar, where I prem* 
ised the Almighty to sacrifice, if necessary, an unfortu- 
nate passion, my tongue has pronounced die imprudent 
vows, that yours has dictated.— And what do you require 
now ? That I should follow you, and that I should expose 
myself to the contempt and refural of your father, who has 
already rejected me ? 

You still forget he was deceived. — ^I>o him justice, O* 
lympia ; yon soon shall hear him ask your pardon— -But 
you are no longer your own ; we are engaged to each 
odier by ties, that no human power can break.^-We will 
aeparate no more*— Nay, Olymiuay ihe moments are 
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cious — I am waited for — I must leave you-^Yqy wiQ^dare 
me distracted, iOyou rofuM I0 follow m^ 

Will you. not give me time to reflect iipoD the ooiQse- 
^imuxs.of so rashastep f said tl)e soirowial €Myi3ipiai«— ' 
Indeed, Tlieophilus, you alnise your ascendancy ovm* mew 
Olympia could say no more ; tearo vnpedediier speech. 
Theophiius redoubled ius prayersj and at last obtaioed 
Ifae promise he so ardently solicited. He gave Oljnnpia 
directions how to find the house, in which, she was to be-' 
SBoeaved at Paris under a faise name. She wept, and en- 
gaged to follow him the next day : and Theophiius, bow at 
the height of hb hopes, rejoined M. Dumond. 

They set off together, in a post-chaise that vraited fw 
Utem, toward Paris. Theophiius thought himself the 
^K^ipiest of meiv and supposed it iK>t pos&ible that his fath- 
CV) after he had heard, s^uld disapprove of what he had 
Ame» As he 8q)proached PariSrhowover, his hopes grew 
»ore and more feeble : he recollected, with terror, the 
taction and artifice of his father ; inquietudes, doubtSj 
aad dreads, insensibly succeeded his security^ and he ar.- 
rived In town in a state of derangement little short of de>^ 
ipair. It was nine o'clock at night, when he -alighted at 
1^ father's house ; and the very reception of the demes^ 
tke but too plainly announced paternal wi^ath. He saw 
Bone but sad or severe faces ; some came to exsAiiae 
him with a kind of malignant curioi^, others looked at 
hm and shrugged up their shoulders, while the rest, with 
downcast eyes, stopped silently and let him pass : not one 
qf»ke a word. 

At the top of the stair case fee mot the Baron's old valet- 
^diambre, who, wiA an air of mystery, put ^ note into 
his hand : Theophflus wad. going to enter-~Stop,.Sir, said 
the valet rudely, you must not see your father aJt present* 

' What, does my fieither re&se to hear me ? 

He has written. 

I am kMt beyond' i^adfimptioii, cried Theophiius. So 
ttyipgi he went tO; his own room^ amdj^mbUngly opened 
tile Baron's billet^ in whk^ be: foimd theaewtt^ : 

^' Ungrateful and i*ebellious as you: ane^ foxi are no kn» 
^^^erlll^sony6utmyprmner : ■•r will laee^yo^tiU you 
^'lift¥e^glvea;meavwritteBL prModsie «£ aotounded 4^«ti^ 
*«e«ee-" 
.. StPOtsk as.with a thundeeboli^ hT this )teti^yb S9«ni{fKfu 
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aB bis powersy Well theo, said he, I will i euudn eternally 
a prisoner. The mournfal reflectioil^f Oiympia's arri* 
Tai apony however, amxihilated his resolution } what must 
al&e ixxiagine when she arrives, not to find Theophilus I 

He had had the precaution, thinking it possible he 
might not immediately be able to go himself and tell Der- 
"val of Oiympia's coming, to write a letter by the lacquey 
tins sahie friend had lent him, containing a detail of the &- 
Tor lie requested ; in which, without naming Olympia, he 
infbrcned Derval, that a young lady, called Madame de 
Forlis, would be with him in two daysj and begged him 
to grant her protection for twenty-four hours only. 

The lacquey, charged with this letter, had left Theophi- 
lus as soon as they had entered the gates of Paris, with a 
promise to go and deliver it instantly. Certain, there- 
fore, that Olympia would be safe, should she arrive the 
soonest possible, Theophilus determined to pass two 
days without answering his father ; hoping that this ap- 
pearance of fortitude might induce the Baron to forego his 
severity, and see him conditionally. 
* Theophilus passed these two Jiorrible days shut up in 
his chamber, flattering himself, eveiy minute, his father 
would either come or send ; each time a servant entered, 
each- time a door opened, he rose, in a tremor, thinkmg he 
heard the voice of the Barony)r that an order was coming 
for him to descend. Towarci the noon of the second day . 
his agitation became still mor% violent ; and the idea that' 
Olympia would most probably arrive that very evening 
made it insupportable. 

He was in this state when a new accident swept away 
an his resolution ; his own lacquey, offended that Theophi- 
lus had confided in a borrowed servant rather than him- 
self, had shown his insolence and ill-humor ever since his 
young master's return. He found out, to his great joy, 
that the Baron had imprisoned the lacquey who had been 
with Theophilus, to whom he was in the utmost hurry to 
tell this news. 

And when did this happen ? said Theophilus, trembling. 

The very day of your arrival : the order was obtained 

before. The poor fellow lef^ you at the gate, but he had 

not gone twenty yards before he was whipped up, and tak* 

en to a place he will not easily get out of. 

This intelligence overwhekned Theophilus with a thou- 
sand fears. If Olympia were come,. D^rval not being pr«« 
K 2 
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What BiHat she think ?.4l^b»l mmt bet^n^js ft her ^r^i^im^^ 
sltoBld they have seacehod the tecQVfi]^, ^^-fii^l^W W(M4|lr 
have seen the ktter be had w«i|Lt9Q ta Qic«^^» T^hejHi 
were distracting probabilities* 

^VlUing to know the cstenlof his msll^twjes, Th#(^{^ 
Uqs took the only sit^ toregain^hU J^^erty, ^oyi^b^ah^.l]^ 
means of rescuing her £coiii the most cruet" omb^rra^sjqfii^^ 
scipposing her to be arrived. H0 took ptf^jf^nd ^ki ffi^ 
W^ a trembling hand, traced these few w<Mrds^ s 

^I promise unbounded obedi^nqe^ Only c(^de^Qnd|or 
** hear me." . ' r ' 

The note had not been gone a minute before he heard 
some one knock at his door ; it was the valet-de-tchaxa- 
bre, who came to conduct him to his father. 

'Pale^ panting, and terrified, but determined ta dissem* 
ble, Theophilus descended immediately to his ^ther^ 
who came to meet him, embraced him, took hina a^ec^ 
tionately by the hand, and made him sit down by his side* 
A. moment's silente succeeded, occasioned by mutual 
Anbiarrassmait. At length the Baron, endeavoring to as- 
sume an open and satisfied air, spoke thus. 

Let us forget the past, tny son : you have prconised me 
Uikbounded obedience : I can depend upon your promise, 
atid return you all my confidence and alfection. I make 
no doubt that the person yoft have seen at Limousin has^ 
t^en every pains to seduqg you, si\d make me appear' 
culpat^e :- she has told you your letters were intercepted, 
but that is the only aitifice I have employed ; my fond- 
ness for you, and your own good, are my excuses. As for 
the rest, I said not a word more than truth, wl^n I told 
you her conduct had rendered her unworthy of you. I 
know very well she has persuaded you she is innocent ; 
but can she deny, that her reputation is lost ? The last re- 
treat she has chosen, and her intimacy with the vilest of 
Women, has completely ruined it ; be it folly, or be it vice, 
she is dishonored, and that is enough ; her alliance would 
lie ignominious. Neither did I make any agreement with 
her aunt, but under the express condition that she should 
inherit her fortune. That condidon is broken^ and zi^ 
pfomises null and void. 

To this discourse, which ambition, cupidit]F, and dishon* 
esty dictated, Theqihilus might have ref^ed, that the 
'Ssinm exaggerated the wrongs of Qlympla i tha^lier rep# 
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tttalion kad^n.^(tt^icj(^ (nit was not past. retiievio^; 
t6ai terj^QJith* ajorttbe luifortunalfe IfBerQrto witedi she. 
wa«' Jfc4>,woMlH^ excite the mdulgencfc of at! reasonable 
l^cmlei^'tbatit wis^e^^jceedingly unjust to ccMidemii with- 
CKUt beaiiDg her ; that it was sull more unjustifiable to have 
i«lerce|it)ted ho^ letters^ and .rejected her, before there was 
thelea^xr^u^tdUunklier guilty j that, as to her want of, 
fortune, the Baron WmseU" fdt it ^as impossible to al- 
If^^ tbatas a.Mifficient reason for t)reaRifig eneageraents' 
siok 8olc;nu3i]j entered into,^ since, at the deati) of Euphrasia^ 
lie had not cmce mentioned this as a pretext for breaking 
his word : a pretext which the laws, pei*haps, might ad- 
tpiXf but which virtue and honor would disdain to hear : 
that, Enally, supposing Olympia had actually inheiited the 
fortune of her aunt, as there would have been no propor- 
tkm between the fortune she would have then possessed 
and the newly-acquired wealth of the Baron, the objection, 
in point of interest, would wot have been removed. 

Theophihis made all these reflections ; but perceiving, 
\^yand the possibility of a doubt, that the Baron was de- 
cided and irrevocable in his opinion, and buniing, besides, 
with impatience to obtain his liberty, that he might ily to 
Nerval's house, he made no reply. His chief care was to 
discover whether the Baron had seen the letter addressed 
to Derval, of wliich the lacquey had taken charge ; and 
was socH) persuaded he had not. 

Disguising the most distracting inquietude, and the bit- 
terest chagrin, under an humble and submissive appear- 
ance, TheopbUus, in a low voice, assured his father of his 
obedience, and was again embraced. The most cuttmg 
remorse made Theophilus feel,at this moment, howdread- 
fol a tiling is cleceit; and especially to deceive a father^ 
even though unjust and tyrannical. 

My son, said the Barcnj you know vay engagements 
with the family of Mademoiselle de Lisba : they must be 
fulfilled, and without delay. These words made the youth's 
blood run cold ; but, seemmg not to remark it, the Baron 
thus continued ; Madame de Lisba is at Versailles ; she 
will return the day after to-morrow, and the very 
^Mne evening I must present you as the husband of 
\fiT daughter;, tie next morning the. articles will be 
iigned» 

I once more repeat, my father, replied the liiisefaMe 
Theoptuius, I am ready to obey you. 
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This Qjew assurance obtained new praises^ which ci^ 
Tbeophilus to the heart; at last, perceiying clearly, bvm 
their conversation, that the Baron had not seen the letter 
addressed to Derval, he came to the point which touched 
him nearest 

May I have leay to go out this evening ? said he ; I 
stand greatly in need of something that may divert my 
thoughts ; may I visit my friends I 

Tou are free, answered the Baron ; I must only tell 
you, you will be observed till the marriage ceremony is 
over; that I expect you will not go out on foot> and 
that your servants may go with you. 

Theophiius was eager to profit by a permission he had 
been so impatient to obtsdu ; but while his horses are put* 
ting to, let us take a retrospect of what has passed at the 
house of his friend Derval. 

DervaJ had been hunting that day; had returned from 
the chase at three o'clock, and had given a dinner to seven 
or eight of his young friends; tliis noisy and thoughtless 
company was to spend the afternoon with Derral. To- 
ward the end of the repast, at the very moment when the 
champagne began to operate, a servant entered to teO 
Derval, that a lady in a carriage came to demand admis- 
sion into his house. 

What is her name ? asked Derval. 

Madame de Forlis, Sir. 

goodness, cried Pulcheria, it is Olympia. 

Exactly so, replied Madame de Clem ire, Olympia her- 
self; who thinking Derval apprised of her coming, ex- 
pected to be received properly, and entertained during 
twenty-four hours, while the grave and respectable Der- 
val (for it was thus Theophiius had painted him) should 
be absent. 

Madame de Forlis ! said Derval, laughing, that is a 
^;ood name enough for a comedian. But what kind of ap- 
pearance has this Madame d^ Forlis ? 

She is young, and very handsome. 

Let her come in ! Let her come in ! cried they all to- 
gether. 

1 will go for her, said the footman ; and I am very 
much deceived, if I did not see her, about three or four 
years since, at Audinot's*; she was a dancer there, if I re- 
member nght. 

# AtkestreoatheBoulevanis atParis.— ^. 
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dtlyznpia and her saaid were waitmg ia their earring 
auihe gat^; UopejacrU liie carriage enteredf the servant 
csmo to recei]te them^ and took them into the house^ up a 
pnvGit^. staircase. Olyaqda) IrembUngy fearful^ and fa.- 
tigyed] ideated upcttxihe aua o£her maid, a lusty broad-&- 
oea lai^, from Limousin, a farmejp's daughtei> who hadr 
^ the. appearance, phrases^ and manners, of a hearty 
country girl. In one hand she had a bundle^ containing^ 
her mi&tFesaVnight'-clothesy, and with the. other she sup-' 
ported Olysapia, who scarc^y could support hersell^ 

Af^r passing through a long g?(Ueiy, the footmauopea* 
edthe door and retired* Olympia and her maid entered- 
this ^tal door, which closed upon them. Imagine if you. 
can, what were the astonishmient and terror of Olympia, 
^t fining herself thus suddenly £unida set of young fel- 
lows, half drunk, the oldestt of whom was not five and- 
twenty. She shrieked, endeavoured to fiy,^ was stopped 
atnd surronnded. 

Good God ! cried slie^ whew am I ? My postillion has 
made a mistake, gentlemen ! I directed liim to the house 
of a. venerable person, M. Derval. 

The words, venerable person, set th«n all in a roar. 

Derval advanced: You are not deceived, Madam, said 
he, with an affected gravity^ I am Derval. Olympia, pet- 
rified, was ready to i^t, and held by the hack of an arm* 
chair. — She is really charming, continued Derval. 

'Tis a romantic giil^ indecd^scdd aaother, wioo was etill. 
sittirtg at table. 

Why, really, added a third, her Iktle country coquetry^ 
Aether natural or not^ sks very well upon her. 

O Catharine ! said: Olympia,. take me from this place4 

Pshaw, -cried t^e toper at the-tahle^/C^atharine ! I do not 
^^ lhat( m^fty^ i there^ is aotibing. romantic lu that^ mfr 

CQmei MademoiseUe;,. said the maid, in her broad dW 
^octytake vi^i^rm,^ and^leave^these f)earhittci9i.fcp&; lam 
ai«e.tbe}i( Iibow iM^thing'of politeness and gpod manners. 

Ber&.tharoar of la^Dghter ag^in began; ndther did 
tikqi .€iil to remark, that Cafthaiine ^^d Madame dOr 
£a^ Mademou^le. . 

Oly^ajpa^Q^iiiwiukdri'aiMimaki^ of^^por, n^ideas^ 
^aapt' to gov but waSiieetained by DervaL: Come^ oomc^ 
itid^^ht, ym have gives, va^eoa^^f. jfov^ JHglits ; «it 
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The terror and shame of Olymina was 80 great dwt 
she found her legs could no longer support her, and di0 
accordingly sunk down up<m the chair. A servant jnat 
at this moment entered, and, addressing' himself to Ber» 
▼al, laughing, said, there is a little lacquey. Sir, below, of 
Madame de Forlis*, tugging at a large portmanteau, ai|d 
inquiring which is his mistress's bed-chamber» as she does 
Wt intend to go any farther. 

* No sooner had he said this, but they all broke out ip- 

to fresh peals of laughter. Upon my soul, said Deryal, 

there is a fund of gaiety and ease in this procedure 

' which charms me i it utterly abridges all formal com^i- 

ments and ceremony. 

Deryal at last set himself down by Olympia, seized one 
of her hands, and kissed it ; when, collecting all her force, 
indignation and anger vanqubhed shame. She rose, and 
impetuously tearing herself from Derval, flew to the oth- 
er end of the chamber, where, seeing a door, she opened 
it, and entered a eallery : Derval followed, but, impelled 
by fear, she ran with such swiftness he could not overtake 
her. At the end of the gallery was a closet ; the door was 
half open ; she glided in, flung it to, and instantly locked 
and bolted it. After which she sunk upon a couch, and 
gave a free course to her tears. 

Derval knocked, and said a thousand extran^^ 
things ;*but all in vain. At last he threatened to bvirst 
the door. The terrified Olympia opened the window j it 
was two story high, and the garden "^betwDging to the 
house was beneath. — No matter— the desperate Oijnn]^ 
was determined to cast herself headlong into the garden, if 
Derval broke open the door ; she instantly climbed up, 
and threw open the window, but not hearing the vmcf^ of 
Deryal, she stopped, and sat herself down on the frame. 

Finding that Derval was no longer in the g^lery, she 
imagined he was gone to call Ids servants to break in. O 
miserable Olympia 1 cried she, whither has thy iaipru- 
dence, thy credulity brought thee ? Basely betrayed, de« 
ceived, abandoned, obliged to choose death or in&my— -I 
will not hesitate.-*-Ala8 ! in losing life, what have I to re- 
gret ?-7^hall I not be delivered from those forebodingSi 
those sensations which are my torment and my shame ?— 
What do I say ?— I !-»Do I still love the p^dious sedu- 
eer, who, in promiung mean agreeable asylum, has al- 
lured me to this house of horrors T-^Tet I oomot tiiiok 
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lilai so beyoBd example wicked, as thus deugnedly to 
expose xne to insults and destructioD ; reasons that! am 
ignorant <^ must surely clear him from such unheard of 
crtmes— But has he not deceived me ! Did he not tell me 
Derval — Olympiads attenti<m was diverted: she heard 
•footsteps in the gallery, and, kneeling up<Hi the friune, 
put her body through ^e caisement— They are coming 
to force the door, saM she.F-0 God ! deign to pardon my 
errors ; my conduct has heen imprudent, but my heart is 
pure— Approve, Q merciful Fatberl this desperate act» 
which v^ue inspires. 

As Olympia ended her prayer, she heard someone pvo- 
nounce her name; and knew, with inexpressible joy, it 
was the voice of her maid, who called to her to open the 
door, for that she might without danger. 01ymi»iL at 
first hesitated ; but Catharine protested^ that Derval and 
his friends had all left the house. Olympia then went to 
the door and opened it, when instantly a man advanced 
and threw himself at the feet of the shrieking Olympia. 
It was Theophilus. As soon as she knew him, she drew 
back with indignation ; her remaining strength immediate- 
ly fied, and she feinted in the arms of Catharine. 

As soon as she came to herself, the first object she be* 
held was Theophilus bathed in tears, and kneeling before 
her. Olympia turned away her head, and addressmg her- 
self to Catharine, Let us leave this detested house, sidd 

SuC. 

Catharine re^ed, that Derval mid all his companions 
Were gone, and that he would not return while she re- 
imdned. ' r 

That will not be long, said Olympia. 

And will not Olympia deign to hear me I replied The- 
ophilus, with a timid and trembling voice. 

Olympia replied with reproaches^ such as appearances 
gave her a just right to make, while Theophilus listened 
in. silence and constemati^. When she had ended, he 
answered by owning it was true he had deceived her re^ 
spec^ng the age and character of DervaU but that he 
was, notwithstanding his fiiults,. a &ithful friend, and the 
only one on whose secrecy he could rely ; and ^le prayed 
her to hear his justification and what he had suffered since 
his arrival in Paris, without a witness. 

After much entreaty, Olympia consented to send Cadi- 
arioe out of the room ; and Theoi^us^cert^ he could 
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^b^pM^ C^iii|^» «iiger flince she ^mmmtA m Mmk 
tAmy bvgan the soms^tti vecA^ ofliin^ra^cmionB. Bt 
^disguk^d, fee tsonceoled ^ettog^ ; 'Mt -tnrea iii* 40nDit 
-proti^ to many MademonieHe 4e Lisbn. 
' ^Dtympia grew imle -es shelisteneAdy nor coiiM -fthepiv- 
-ffftttft tears thiitiimiteittffUy doit I caM Heav«Rlt> 

:i«i^itiie>9S, coifdtivieThTbeopidltts, had sif ISfe ««ly ^>ee» in 
^^kemgetino tortures shield hare torn a pyomisie ftatAaSf 
iMps, at Vfhith my heart revets ; but I was obSiged ^iUiier 
«^ a moment to deceite a ftither, who abuses losTxrwery 
or be prevented the possibility of fiyin^ to your su^oour. 
Alas ! I little imaged the insults to \iMch you were^ex- 
Jpesed by my confinement. I could net have supposed 
such scenes, but with feelings and despsurthenmst dread- 
ful. But I knew you were to arrive in a strange city^ a^ 
demand an asylum ih a house, where you would be refits* 
cid admittance ; mid this was enough to determine me to 
dissemble, especially since violence Uie most unjust rob- 
bed me of liberty. 

No ! no ! interrupted Olympia, vaiidy endeavoring to 
conceal her emotion, it is your duty to fulfil your prom« 
ise to your fether. 

I will fulfil that which was voluntary. My fadier re- 
ceived a sacred promise to be your husband) and by his 
x>wn command ; totitts I will be iaithful : this only is in- 
tiolable. 

And what are your hopes ? 

ttiat you will keep sacred the solemn oath I received 
from you. 

How can I ? — O Heaven !—- do you not dep^d on the 
will of an inflexible father, whom you have promised to 
obey, and in three days ? 

Thatdelay is'sufficient to free us from his insupportable 
tyranny. 

What is jrour design ? 

To sacrifice ihy fortune, my estate, my countrjM-to 
nee. 

Ohormr! Flee! Howhave you dared— - 

If you truly love me, you will not heshate : your fiAii 
Is pledged ; is mine ; is my due— •! cannot receive it here 
—follow me then to England^ — 

Heavens! into what an abys? would you drag me! 
What ! Steal a son from his fathe**, consent to an iflegal 
wrtniage, wfiichf^e Uwst:an*dis86hre'i Elopci aiid aaeri- 
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fice decency, reputatioD^ and honor ! No ; let me rather 
die. 

Well, then, cried Theophilus wildly, receive an eternal 
adieu I— I cannot live without you, Olyropia ; losing you, 
I lose every thing that makes life dear. 

Olympia, seized with terror and desperation that werfi 
not ieigned, held Theophilus, who was going. Hear me, 
said she ; cease to rack me with these horrid fears— Pi- 
ty me, Theophilus. — Would you terrify me into a promr 
ise so destructive to us both ? 

Hear me, Olympia,— ^thjink of my situation : think that, 
in three days, if I stay, I must forever renounce you, and 
marry a woman I detests or be thrown into prison. The 
iettre de cachet is already obtained.— ^nd what is after- 
wards to become of you, Olympia ? Deprived of your on* 
ly friend on earth, exposed to persecution, pursued by ha* 
tred, and by revenge ! — O, let us fiee from this scene of 
horrors— I have foreseen every thing ; my plan is form* 
ed, is certain. — ^In abandoning our country, we shall not 
regret fortune, or need we fear indigence. I have the 
honorable means of providing for you — But there is no 
time to be lost, we must determine without delay. 

Olympia heard these pressing arguments ; then rais- 
Mg her hands, fervently clasped, to Heaven, Deign, O 
niy God ! said she, to inspire me. — In vain, akis ! do I 
'^sh for good advice : in vain do I feel, I am'aensible of 
^y weakness, my imprudence : I see a pi*ecipice beneath 
niy feet ; a saving hand might snatch me from the dread- 
ful danger ; but I have nei&er protector, nor guide, and 
n>y feu is inevitable ! 

Suffocated by her tears, the sorrowfiil wailings of Olym- 
pia ceased ; Theophilus again threw himself at her feet, 
a»d demanded his sentence ; declaring, vowing, he would 
itot live were it unfavorable ; and Olympia, at last, terrifi- 
ed and overpowered, pronounced the fatal pronuse, which 
forever fixed her destby. 

It is time, said the Baroness, interrupting her narration, 
to leave off, and go to bed ; it is later than usual : tomor* 
\ row you shall hear the remsdnder of the adventures of 
Theophilus and Olyropia. . 

M. de la Paliniere came the next morning to Chas^ 
c^ry, to pass a few days, and the children told him idl 
they had heard of the story of Theophilus, at which he 
pressed a desire to hear the rest ; and, as the tales 
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were nerer deferred on his account^ in the evening the 
Baroness thus continued her recital. 

As soon as Theophilus had obtained Olyinpia's con- 
sent, he instantly left her, a prey to the most profound 
grief and the bitterest repentance. Theophilus went 
home, and had sufficient command over himself to ap- 
pear tranquil. A conversation which passed the same 
evening between him and the Baron, confirmed the latter 
in a belief he was at length determined, and that ambi- 
tion and vanity had been too mighty for love. He was 
the more credulous in this point, because he judged by 
his own feelings,— common minds are often dupes to this 
kind of calculation. 

The next day Theophilus appeared triflingly busy, and 
his father heard with inexpressible pleasure, that he had 
passed a great part of the morning with tailors and em- 
broiderers ; and that he had not been abroad, except to 
the coach maker's to see his new chariot. Theophilus 
knowing, however, how strictly he was watched, had the 
resolution not to go to Derval's the whole day, and went 
to bed, without having seen Olympia. 

By this conduct he totally c&ssipated his Other's fears, 
who gave way, freely, to the joy which such a change oc- 
casioned. Theophilus, who on the day of Oljmfijwa's ar- 
rival, had had a moment's conversation with Derval, met 
bim secretly at the coachmaker^s, where he revealed, in 
part only, the state of his affidrs ; he did not conceal the 
real name of Madam*e de Forlis, but added that he was 
determined to marry Mademoiselle de Lisba ; and that 
Olympia had resolved to sacrifice an unhappy passion, to 
go to a convent five and twenty miles from Paris, the ab- 
bess of which was an aunt of hers ; and that she would 
depart in the night previous to the day when he was to 
receive the hand of Mademoiselle de Lisba. 

The day of interview arrived, and the Baron conducted 
Theophilus to the Viscountess de Lisba's, where his nrian- 
ner and conduct were such as gave the Baron more satis- 
facdon than he expected. 

When they came away, Theophilus told his father he 
felt an agitation^ which would not permit him to sleep ; 
and that, in order to divert his thoughts, he would go and 
pass part of the night at the opera masquerade. The Ba- 
ron thought this confession frank and natural, and entirely 
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approved his4eaign. Theo^hilus added, he should after- 
wards go and sup with Derval. 

£ig^ o'clock in the evening came ; Theophilus ordet*^ 
ed his csu*riage to be got ready, and shut himself up in 
bis chamber ; he fiung himself uito an arm chair, and, 
unable to suppress the feelings and remoise of his heart, 
gave free passage to his tears ; in vain did he endeavor 
to drive a crowd of distracting thoughts from Iiis mind ; 
In vain did lie seek to disguise his strong motives to re- 
pentance ; he saw, in spite of himself ; the illusion grew 
faint, and the fatal charm was almost broken ; but alas ! 
' k was too late ^ the unfortunate Theophilus found what 
were his duties, and what his errors, only to plunge him- 
self with deeper grief, and more lasting horror, into the a- 
byss his passions had dug. 

Nine o'clock struck— rhe shuddered I It is the last. 
tfme, said he, I shall hear the clock strike in the house of 
my father. How silent is that house at present ! In what 
dread&il agitation will it be to-morrow ! 

At last, collecting all his force, he wiped his cheeks, 
armed himself with resolution, and not being able to de- 
part without first embracing his father, rose suddenly, and 
went to the Baron's apartment. The latter perceived 
he had been weeping, and was not surprised at it ; he 
knew his sensibility, and wished by his tenderness to give 
him consolation. 

My son, said he, I have not yet told you all the grati- 
tude I feel at your submission ; yet, believe me, I know 
its value. O ! my dear Theophilus I thy filial piety en- 
sures my future happiness, and it will certainly, my son, 
ensure thy own felicity. I will weary Heaven with my 
prayers in thy behalf. Almighty vengeance pursues and 
punishes rebellious children ; but what rewards, what . 
blessings, what content, may ndt a son like thee expect ! 
At this discourse, which rent the heart of Theophilus* 
the unfortunate young man, wild and beyond himself, foil 
on his knees before his father, who, greatly affected, em- 
braced and blessed him. 

What, cried Theophilus, in broken accents, must I, at 
such a moment, receive the paternal benediction I— -O ! 
promise me, my father, never to retract it. — I^ hereafter* 
you should be deceived in me— O pity — ^my father, pity—- 
your poor Theophilus ! he wDl want your pity. Do not 
—do not heap your curses oivhis head. 
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I read thy heart, replied the Baron ; thou art fearful of 
not making the woman happy I have chosen for thee : 
but do not deceiYe thyself, my son f it is not love, it is 
not a passion so fleeting, which can render a union fortu- 
nate, that is to be eternal. I know thy virtue, thy good 
sense, and am easy« So saybg, the Baron raised Theo- 
philus, and, tenderly embracing him, added, you coi^es- 
sed you had some debts, and I gave you eig^t hundred 
guineas to pay them ; to UiLs I would add something that 
should be appropriated to your pleasures ; there are five 
Imndred more in that bureau ; take them into your own 
chamber ; they are yours— a small testintony of the satis- 
fection your conduct gives me. 

No! exclahned Theophilus, no my fether! I cannot 
accept that money ; what I have is sufficient 

The Baron, astonished at a delicacy of the motives to 
which he was ignorant, made some fruitless efforts to 
engage his acceptance of the money. At last Theophi- 
lus, with a bleeding heart, tore himself from his father's 
arms. It is impossible to describe his feelings. While 
he passed through the rccni?; snd ouitted the house he 
was never again to enter, he felt his lieart ready to break. 
His regret' came too late, and was the more bitter be- 
cause it was useless. 

The unhappy Theophilus arrived at Dcrval*s in a pitia- 
ble state. As soon, however, as he saw Olympia, he for- 
got, for a moment, his grief and his remorse ; while she, 
sinking beneath her fears and consternation, wats mourn- 
fully silent : the terrible sensations she had suffered for 
three days past were visible in her countenance ; and her 
weakness was such, she had neither the power to com- 
plain nor the fietculty to reflect. 

Derval did not sup at home. Theophilus had brought 
the jewels and diamonds his father had presented him the 
ni^ht before, and sold them all to a Jew. He had never 
contracted any debts, he had therefore the eight hundr^ 
guhieas entire; the money he received from the Jew 
doubled the sum, and Theophilus promised himself he 
should soon augment it in the country whither he was go- 
ingto reside. 

The Jew was to depart the same evening for England, 
and, when he went for his^ passport, Obtained another for 
Theophilus and Olympia, unde^ the feigned names of 
^i«^n«r and Signora Andrazzi t he gave Thebphilus his 
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gissport and his money^^ and set off about two hours he- 
re them. 

I am exceedmgly vexed, grandmamma, said Cassar, to 
think that TheophUus should be guilty of a falsehood, and 
tell his fether he had debts, when he had none, in order 
to gain money ; that is an unworthy and wicked proceed- 

The action is no doubt very blameable, and yet The- 
ophiius had a delicate and oMc soul ; which you may 
suppose by his refusing to accept the five hundred guin- 
eas, which his father would fain have pressed upon him. 

Yes, his father offered them as a reward for obedience ; 
Theophilus could not so accept them, and his refusal gave 
xne pleasure. 

Are you surprised at it ? 

O no, I tjtunk it tioihing but natural. 

You are right ; Theophilus had eight hundred guineas 
and his diamonds, consequently might place Oiynipia be- 
yond the reach of poverty ; At would have been shocking, 
at the very moment he was eternally going to abandon 
his father, to have accepted a benefaction, which was of- 
fered as a gratuity for conduct the very reverse of his 
own ; it would have been mean, it would have been per- 
fidious, to have taken the money : but let us return to 
our history. 

Theophilus quitted Olympia at midnight, and went to 
the masquerade. He sent away his servants, telling them 
he would return in Dervar» carriage ; he then disguised 
himself, put on his mask, called a hackney-coach, and in- 
stantly wen^ back ; the post-chaise was ready : he con- 
ducted or rather dragged, the panting Olympia to her 
seat, and away they went. 

There was no pursuit ; the precautions Theophilus 
had taken assured him, that, as soon as the Baron discov- 
ered his flight, he would immediately imagine he had 
fled to Spain : the artifice succeeded as he had suppos- 
ed, and they arrived, without accident, at London. 

His first care was to find out a priest of the Catholic 
religion, and then at midnight, in the presence of two do- 
mestics, he received the hand and faith of the mournful 
Olympia, who, bathed in tears, had no appearance of a 
young bride, in the action of being united to the man she 
loved; she rather seemed a Yictim offered at the altar of 
obedience* 

L2 
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~ 'A few days after their mafiiage, Theophilus, who iM 
not think himself safe where so many French were con- 
tinually seen, quitted London, and de|mrted for Edinburgh. 
Let us now leave Olympia and him concealed and buried 
in Scotland ; and be it sufficient to say, that there they 
past thiB spring-time of their lives in gloomy privacy, 
misfortune, and regret, and return we to the unhappy 
fether of Theophilus. 

It was long before he even suspected his son'« flight ; 
Theophilus set oflP justasthe Baron went to bed ; and in 
the morning, when he awoke, he heard, wi^ unconcern, 
that Theophilus was not come home ; supposing that 
Derval, wiien they left the masquerade, had engaged 
him in some party of pleasure. At ten o^clocki howevei> 
he sent to Derval, and was told that, when he left the 
masquerade, he went to breakfest at his coiHilry-housei 
three miles from Paris. 

The Baron then did not expect his son before dinner. 
Three o*clock came, but no Theophilus appeared ; and 
the Baron was the more uneasy inasmuch aj^ Theophilus, 
naturally prudent and regular in his conduct, had never 
been of such parties before. Surprised and restless, the 
Baron mounted his horse, and went himself to Derval's 
country-house, where he learnt Theophilus had never 
been. Derval could give him no information ; but, fear- 
ful of being again guilty of some indiscretion that might 
affect his friend^ he answered with precaution to the Ba- - 
Ton's questions ; and gave him even to suppose, that he 
had passed the night at the masquerade with Theophilus. 
This somewhat quieted the Baron's feai*s. He returned 
lK>me, and went into his son's chamber, where, causing 
the bureau to be opened, he found tiie jewels imd dia- 
monds were gone. This brought to his mind the agita- 
tion of Theophilus, the evening before, when he took 
leave of his father, and he no longer doubted. The mis- 
fortune he dreaded was but too real. 

Fully persuaded Theophilus was gone for Spain, the 
Baron determined to fellow him thither in persion, and set 
off post immediately ; but mental and bodily fatigue 
brought on a fever, which obliged him to stop at , 

where he lay some time dangerously ill. 

His recovery was slow, and his physicians informed 
him the' water of Bareges (18) only could re-establish his 
health; he therefore determined to pass three months at 
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tint piaee. The mekmcholy reflectiotis he had there leis- 
ure tj mdkjG served but to increase his affliction^ wliich 
was heighteDed by the bitterest repentance. Through 
his awn conduct he had lo^ a dear and only son ; he was 
the. dupe of his arUfice, the victim of the violence him- 
self had Used ; then it was that he felt how dangerous it 
is to abuse power, and h^w absurd to saciifice nature, 
justice, and honor, to ambition. His fortune was im- 
mmise, but how xtiight he enjoy it ? He no longer had a 
•on I He recollected the beauty, the gentleness, and the 
virtues of Olympk, and was obliged to own she would 
have made him and his son happy. He could not con- 
dema a passion in Theophilus, which he himself had en- 
deavoured to create, and approved : and what completed 
his despair was the certitude, that his son would never 
have fledlroQEi his friends^ his father, and his nadve land, 
had he not endeavored to force upon liim a marriage he 
detested. In fact, had the Baron done nothing more than 
refuse his consent to the umon of Theophilus and Olym- 
pian-had he not menaced the former to deprive him for 
ever, of his liberty, should he continue to refuse the hand 
of Mademcriselle de Lisba — ;Theophilus, though he 
ought have bemoaned, would have submitted to the injus- 
fce of his fete. And if it were true, that Olympia was 
^"^orthy the attachment she had inspired, of which there 
was little doubt, she iierself would have prevailed on him 
to saciifice an unhappy passion. These reflections did 
not escape the Baron ; he Had never in reality, formed 
the barbarous resolution of imprisoiiing his son ; this me- 
i»ce was meant but to intimidate ; andhe learnt, too late, 
that feai* is more likely to produce dissimulation than o- 
hedi^ice. 

The unhappy Baron rem^ed four months at Bare- 
geS) and then returned to Paris, still flattering himself 
with the hope of imding his son, though he had been 
gone above a year. He spared no pains to discover the 
place of his retreat ; he sent a trusty person into Switzer- 
hiad, Holland, and England, but in vain. He then lost all 
hopes, and fbll into a deep melancholy. 

Many of his friends advised him to marry again ; Mad« 
ame de Lisba, especially, with whom he was now more 
intimate than ever, was incessantly rep^atmg, that an a- 
loiable wife alcme could make him forget an ungratefal 
«oti. The BaroDy at first) rejected this advice; but,b^g 
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only five and fortjr, end ambitious, restlessi and detoiaief 

he soon began to listen to it. The offer of a briliiant 
match, and the desire of children, at last determined him 
to espouse Mademoiselle de Lisba, the same youn^ la-^ 
dy to whom he would have married Theophilus. Tiie 
Baton flattered himself she would reward him for the mis- 
eries of which she had been thc^ innocent cause, but this il* 
lusiun was of short duration. 

The unfortunate Bait>n could not long mistake the 
character of his wife ; she was soon weak enough ta 
vaunt of her coquetries, and her love of perfect freedom. 
Equally ignorant and idle, her conversation wits alike 
frivolous and insipid. She had besides all the vices of & 
foolish coquette, who cannot dissemble, tliat she knows she 
is not handsome ; she was envious, malignant in speechf 
and unequal in temper : her understanding was mean, her 
imagination depraved, her heart cold, and her waut of 
feeling made her incapable of contributing to the happi* 
ness of her husband, listening to the advice of her moth- 
er, or profiting by experience. 

As soon as she was married, and turned loose iuto the 
world, she. was no longer to be found at home; she made 
visits, not to fulfil a duty, but to consume three or four 
hours a day ; she went to public places for the same 
reason ; she loved neither plays nor operas, but they last- 
ed three hours ; and she found a great pleasure in re- 
membering, as she entered her box, that she was going to 
get rid of so much time. She naturally had a taste for 
play, and yet, however attractive it might be, she would 
not have set down to Loto Dcmfihin with the same de- 
light, had she not remembered it was her custom to play 
till three o'clock in the morning ; that she should there- 
fore lie till one the next day, and consequently, that half 
the day would be over before she was up. Such were 
her continual calculations : and thus do all those wish to 
abridge life, who have no rational mode of employing 
their time. 

The despairing Baron, while he lamented the errors of 
his wife, remembered the wrongs of his son ; who had 
fled only that he might not be forced to marry a person, 
by whom he was thus hourly made wretched. 

O, Theophilus ! cried he, I was a tyrant, that wanted 
to sacrifice thee, my son, to my vanity ! my punishmenti 
though most severe> is equitable. I feel how much I de- 
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ceired myself, on the means of making thee happy, and 
how well founded thy resistance M^as. Blinded by pride 
and ambition, I am doubly their victim •- I have lost my 
sooy yet expedence the same pangs, as though he had o- 
beyedme. 

Time only increased the Baron's torment, till at last his 
wife dishonored him so openly, that the Baron, by the 
advice of his friends, determined to shut her up in a con- 
vent, where this unhappy woman died before the end of 
the yeiir ; and thus was the Baron delivered from a fatal 
and justly detested tie. 

' tie had no child by his second marriage, and found 
himself more disconsolate in the world than ever. Over- 
whelmed with sorrow, tired of his existence, pursued by 
the ever present memory of a dear son lostj he resolved to 
travel, and seek in foreign lands that ease, which he could 
n(yt find in his own. He departed for Denmark, visited 
Copenhagen*, Roschild, Fredericksburg, the Isle of Fu* 
n^ht, and many other places. 

Embarking afterwards on board a small merchant ship, 
he was driven by contrary winds upon the coast of Nor- 
way. Hei-e the vessel got entangled among a multilucie 
of islands ; but, aided by the coasting pilots, was brought 
into a small gulf, surrounded by enormous mountains, 
where it was sheltered on all sides from the winds. The 
Baron landed, and was brought to a village, the singulari- 
ty of which fixed his attention. 

This village is composed of about thirty houses, all 
built on the sides of rocks that jet out into the sea, while 
hehind them rise mountains the summits of which are hid- 
tei in the clouds, and their sides covered with the fir and 
the juniper-tree. Each habitation stood by itself, and 
was separated from the next, either by. a precipice or 
the sea. The houses were not very distant from each 
o&er, yet had no conmiunication : and the neighbors, 
^en visiting each other, must either make a long tour, 
9t clamber rocks and moui^^ains almost inaccessible. 

Dunne the summer they hold a correspondence by 
means <^ their fishing bc«ts, in wluch they sit and talk 
to their neighbors^ who remain in their houses ; so that 

• Situated on the eastern shore of the Itle of Zealand, and five 
llQndred nriiles north-east of Londoti. 

t Odensee is the capital 
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the children in this small republic learn how to manage a 
boat, and little boys and girls are seen hardily unmooring 
their barks, and, with the help of an oar, steering to see 
their acquiuntance. In winter the ice produces a more 
easy and prompt communication. 

The people feed on fish, rye-bread, and a kind of cake 
made of flour, raisins, and honey. They are all in easy 
circumstances. The men are excellent ssdlors, and do 
not marry till they have made sevei'al voyages ; with the 
money they save they embellish their houses, which are 
painted and varnished witliout, and ornamented within, 
Bke tlic prettiest habitations of the villages of Holland. 

As soon as a young man has gained sufficient money 
by his voyages, he chooses a wife, and fixes forever on the 
rock where he was born. Here dwells happiness ; nor 
can he conceive it exists at a distance from his parents, 
his wife and his children. The inhabitants of the village 
are uniformly clothed ; the men in blue, the women in 
jackets and petticoats of white cloth, with a narrow edglfeg 
of blue silk or stuff. The head-drehs of the young maid- 
ens consists in platting their hair, and fixing it with a 
goldeli pm to the top of their head. These people are 
as remarkable for their virtues and the purity of their 
Hiumers, as for the singularity of tlie place they inhablt^ 

The house to which the Baron was brought belonged 
to a man who spoke German well, and tlie Baron knew 
enough of the language not to stand in need of an inters 
preter. His host was a venerable old man of seventy- 
two f he led the Baron into a smaU chamber, neatly fur* 
nished, the window of which opened toward the sea. The 
Baron asked several questions, particularly, whether be 
liad many children. 

Yes, thank CJod, Miswcred tlic old man, I have sis 
daughters married in this village ; beside which> I have a 
son in my house, his wife and seven children. 

Are none of your grandchildren mamed ? 

O, yes, Sir; the eldest has a daughter three years 
old. 

And thus liave you seen a great-grandchild ? 

Yes, Sir ; and what is still a greater happiness, my own 
mother is still living. 

* The muthor wmsuformed of all these circamctances by a frienii 
who passed five day a in this vtUase^ called Angel Soand' 
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• totJT tnc^hcT ! how old is she ? 
Ninety-five and in good health. 
Does she live with you ? 
Most certainly. 

I doubt not but you make her life happy. But tell 
«e, venerable man, are you likewise happy in your chil- 
dren ? 

Hot? can a good &ther be otherwise ? I have every 
reason to be ^itisfied with mine, I instructed tiicm to the 
best of my power ; I married them according to their in- 
clinations, md they love me ; this is very naturaL 
What I have none been disobedient I 
None : I laid no restrictions on them, that were n#t 
conformable to reason, or prescribed by duty, and they 
have been always compliant. Had I been tyrannical, I 
had, no doubt, lost a part of my authority. My eldest son 
Imarkin, would have peiiiaps occa^ned much misery 
to an ambitious father. When he returned from Ms sea- 
faring life, I proposed him to marry the daughter d[ the 
richest man in the village. I will think of it, father, ssad 
he.^ Some time after, he came and told me be loved Ke- 
nilia, the daughter of our next neighbor. I objected to 
her poverty : he repeated I love her. I see her at work 
every day from my window, making her house neaty-and 
taking care of her old aunt I met her sometimes a fish- 
ing, and, when I row towards her, she rows awayj she 
does the same by every young man in the village. She is 
good, modest, and industrious, father, and I love her. 
What could 1 Answer to all this ? said the old man. Put 
yourself into my place ; would you have sacrificed your 
son to avarice ; O, no ! What heart of stone could resist 
the supplications c^ a son^ asking a &vor on which the 
luippiness of his life depends ! I gave my consent ; my 
son married Kenilia, and I have, thirty years, received the 
blessings and transports of gratitude. Not one of my 
children are more affectionate than my son Itrnarkin ; yet 
since his marriage he has owned, that, had I forced his in- 
clination, he at that time was capable of committing some 
folly, of again embarking perhaps, and fleeing from his 
father. Such are the fruits of tyranny ; it produces diso« 
bedience and rebellion. 

The Baron heard, not unmoved, a discourse, which o- 
pened every wound of his heart. After this conversation, 
he old man led the Baron into the room wbete the family 
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Mras assembled) and presented Urn to his aged i 
the revered object of her son's tenderest afiectuHH and a- 
dorcd by all her offspring. She sat in an arm-cbair) sur* 
rounded by her grandciuldren and great-grandchildr^i i 
h was eveningt and Imarkiny placing hisiself beside Ids 
dear Kenilia* related stories, while the children listened 
as they worked ; and to which the boys who had never 
been at sea, paid great attention. 

The Baron contemplated for smne time, with moum&il 
tendemess,this interesting picture, and thenretumed to his 
chamber. No sooner was he alone, than a thousaxKl distract- 
ing reflections offered themselves to his imag^tion. Alas ! 
s£d he, and am I then reduced to envy the fate of this old 
man ? That image of pure felicity lus family affordsy I 
have despised, sacrificed, k>st beyond retrieving— I am a 
father without a son— I might have confirmed my son's 
happiness, like this old man ^ might have seen his grati- 
tude, have clasped his children in my arms, and have lived 
in the midst of a happy family.*-But my ii^ustlce has 
driven him from me ; and the world, to me, is now a de- 
sert 

While these thoughts were passing in his nuoid, the Ba- 
ron walked distractedly about his room ; the tears cours- 
ed each other down his cheek, and he spent the greatest 
part of the night in this fearful agitation. Sometimes he 
imagined Theophilus was dead, and that he beheld and 
wept over his tomb ; at others, he si^posed him oieer- 
wheimed by poverty, imploring Heaven for his wife and 
children. He saw his misery, he heard his groans, uid his 
blood ran cold with horror and pity ; he abhorred, he cur* 
sed that senseless ambition, that guilty pride, wluch had 
smothered every tender emotion of nature, every principle 
of justice in his heart, and had made him a pray to vaia 
regret and eternal remorse. 

Fatigue and grief at last obliged the Baron to lie down ; 
it was morning before his eyes, were closed. When he 
had ^ept some time he was awaked by clamorous s(»igft 
and shouts of joy ; he soon distinguished this tumultuous 
noise came from without ; he opened bis window, and 
saw ten or twelve boats ornamented with gtten branch^ 
and full of men, women, and children, who sang in ftdl 
chorus, and who appeared animated by the most exhilar^ 
ating gaiety. 

The little fleet advanced ioward the house, and the old 
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Mm eBlered the Baron's chamber to tell him these smaH 
▼easels were all full of his children and grandchildren : 
there 3F011 may see my six daughter^, continued he, vkh 
th^r husbands and offspring. They all come to cele* 
brate my mother's birth day, and we have every year, on 
the same occasion, the same rejoicing. O, that I may 
cwitinue to see it every year as long as I live I 
, But your iiouse cannot contain them all ? 
. WeU-a-day, no, and that is the reason we do not all live 
together ; but I and my sons are going to carry our moth- 
er 00 beard that bark, where you see a kind of canopy 
decorated with ribbands ; after which, wc shall go to a 
place by the sea side, about a league ofP, and dine every 
c»e at the same table. We rose this moraing to go and 
fish for our dinner., We have been very successful, bu- 
we are always so on this occasion : God blesses our en<- 
deavors. .Some of our girls and their assistants stay to 
dress the dinner; and if you wish to see people happy, 
continued the old man, come along with us. 

. So saying he took the Baron by the arm, and brought 
him into the chamber of their common mother ; she waa 
surrounded by as many of the family as could find rooiPy 
and held a new bom infant on her knees. 

Coine here, my son, said she, as soon as she saw the old 
man ; come and give thy benediction to the child that is 
bom to us this morning. Our dear Vellia cannot come 
this year to the family feast ; she was brought to bed 
while they were fishing ; but look what a charming pres- 
ent she has sent us. 

The old man, with a full heart, took the child in his 
arms, kissed it, and gave it back to his aged parent, who 
scarcely could resolve to part with it ; she looked at 
it with inexpressible rapture for some time, but at last 
consented to let it go. The old man then, assbted by 
his son and sons-in-law, took up his mother in her armn 
chair, and carried her on board her boat— the only on© 
which had a tilt, or was ornamented with ribbands. 

As soon as she was seated, their songs, their shouts and 
acclamations began. This was the signal of departure. 
The Baron had the honor of being placed in the mother- 
bark, for so it was called ;. and after three quarters of an 
hours' sail, the little fleet arrived at its destbed port 

Immediately the women, who had stayed at^e t^t to 
prepare the dimier, i^n to the water -s edge to receive the 
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mother ; amdtiie&iiiUy hdng then aU assembled^ as^seoft 
aalhey had carried her on slu>re, her son leli on his kneeo 
be&re her> and begged hec blessing' for himself and aH 
their children. 

The mother then raised . her aged hand to Hea¥e»-* 
Grant}. O Godl said she) that my son, even to the last 
motnent of his life, may enjoy the same fetiolty thou- hast 
given me ; may hi^clnldren ever be to himr^^r^hat he has 
bo^i. to liis happy mother 1 BJess, O Ood 1 these chil- 
drwi, who are the delight of my old eyes, ahd repay,' yet, 
to my son, the seventy-two years of felicity I owe his 
tenderness and virtue. 

As. she ended, her trembling arms fell upon the shoful- 
decs of her son ; she clasped his neck, and mingled her 
tears with his ; the children, whose hearte all overflowed 
with hapfuness, came in their turns, and were all affection* 
ately kissed by tbe mother and the son. This moving cer- 
enu>ny ended, they went into the tent, and sat down to ta- 
ble, where pure joy and innocent gaiety succeeded the 
tenderness ^ley had just experienced. Dinner over, 
th^ carried the mother into a charming meadow, where 
they all jinned in different sports of leaping, running, and 
dancing ; and toward the dectineof the day, re-embarkedy 
and bit>ught her safely home. 

No tongue can describe the Barents sufferings during 
this day ; a picture so delightful but reminded him of his 
misery ; and hapinness so pure excited only bitter but 
feutleas repentance in his bosopi. Notwithstanding, 
however, the pain, instead of pleasure, which these things 
gave him, he left his respectable host with adnuration and 
tenderness, though he d^arted more unhappy, more sei^ 
sible of his misfortune, than ever. 

The vessel sailed fixr Holland, and the Baron arrived at 
Amsterdam in August He stayed a few days in this d- 
ify and then went to Utrecht ; here he was not above five 
miles. from the residence of the Moravian brethren, a nu- 
merous society of men and women so called, who all live 
in one house, at the entrance of a pleasant village named 
Zast The Baron was desirous of seeing a society 
everyway so worthy to excite the curiosity of a travel* 
kr (19). 

Hei arrived at Zast about three in the afternoon, and 
one of the administrators of the house undertook to be his 
gmde. He was a venerable Moravian brother, who spoke 
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Frencb toH, and answered all the Baron's inquiries vnHh 
equal good sense and politeness. After having-setri tftfc 
•part of the buildings vrhere the wwnen, as well as thiit 
where the men lived, separate from each other, the Baron 
as^ed his condudtor, whether the Moravians admitted 
'hidiffferently to their society people of all nations. 

Yes, repMed the brother, of aH christian nations. 

But pray are not you Calvinists ? 

That is the prevailing religion ; but we tolerate all sects. 

What doyeu require of those you admit ? 

Industry, peace and virtue. 
• JDo y<m receive married people ? 

Yes; exclusive of what you have seen, there is another 
wing to the building, where the married people live ; each 
family has a convenient apartment ; it is necessary the 
inan should know some trade ; or possess some useful 
talent, such for example as painting, engraving, and like-! 
•wise money enough to begin with. We do not ask* those 
to work, who have an independent income. 

You inquire the character of such as come to live a- 
•mong you, no dotibt ? 

Certainly ; unless one of the administrators will be an- 
swerable for their conduct. 

This happy and peaceable abode is a sure asylum a- 
gsdnst tyranny. Whoever is oppressed in their own coim*- 
try, by chimging their name, addressing themselves to 
the elders, and' bringing proper recemmendations, may 
l>e here i^eceived, and here live forever unknown ; and 
'ttiore than 6nce has this place been the refuge of unfortu- 
nate virtue, and persecuted lovers. Here is found the 
first of human privileges ; that is, petfect liberty. Tied 
by no vow, we are detained by no constraint ; we can tra^ 
"vel and return, or quit the place forever. But come, con- 
tinued the administrator, come and sec what will deserve 
your attention ! The Baron waked as from a reverie^ and 
•followed his guide, who brought him among the shop§ ; 
for all the lower parts of ^at vast house are full of them, 
in which Were sold the various works of the Moravian 
men and women. These shops have a charming effect ; 
-all sorts of things may there be had; mercery, shoes, 
liousehold furniture, porcelain, pictures} &c. The wo- 
Knen likewise make very good lace. They never put two 
^ces upon their-goods, smd what they ask is always verj 
)r^9Qnablet Thc^r apartments are over their shops. 
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The Baron greedy admired the animated effecli whk^ 
^s vast quantity of shpps altogether produced. As he 
w^it out o[ a turner's shop^ he passed before that of a d^ 
signer, and went in ; a young boy, of about eight years 
old, was sitting behind the counter to take care ^ the 
shop ; he was reading) with his head inclined, and his 
hiur, in large ringlets, hung over his cheeks and foi«head. 
He rose, when he saw the Baron enter, threw his head 
back to shake his locks behind, and discovered one of the 
fii)est countenances nature ever formed. The Baron was 
struck motionless for a moment with surprise, while the 
boy, with youthful caresses, came running to the admin- 
istrator, and calling him his friend* What) said the Ba« 
ron, is this charming 6oy French ? 

No, replied the administrator, he is English, but he 
speaks three or four languages already » and is besides 
so gentle, so obliging, so industrious, and so cte^rous to 
learn, that every body loves him ; he is the,«spoiIed child 
of the house. We M caress Pol^iore, for that is his 
Christian name. 

It is mine, likewise, replied the Baron. Alas i chami* 
ing boy, continued he, mayest thou, for thy own sake, ne- 
ver have other conformity with me 1 

The tone and manner of the Buron, while he pnuioun- 
ced these words, drew the attention of young Polydore ; 
he looked up at him for some time^ then stood on tip-toe, 
and held out his arms to kiss him ; the Baron, affected by 
this action, took up the boy and clasped him to his bosooa 
—My lovely little fellow, cried h^ how happy is thy fatii- 
er ! 

No, he is not, replied Polydore, sighing. 

He has lately lost a wife whom he loved, said the Mo- 
ravian brother ; but he finds in this child, his own indus- 
try, his studies, and his virtue, the best consolations a mis- 
fortune so great can find. 

The boy, at mention of his mother, dropped a tear to 
her memory ; while the Baron tenderly kissed him, th^i 
sat him down and took him on his knee. The adminis- 
trator, perceiving the Baron inclined to stay, asked his 
permission to leave him for half an hour, and went away. 
The Baron, being alone with Polydore, kept looking on 
' the boy in silence, who, on his part, did not seem less at- 
tentive. After a few ounutes, Polydore took one of the 
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Barcm^s 4liin^9 andkiBsed it vfiiAi grt&t etprtsfAtm.:'^ 
Charming boy ! said the Baro»y dost thou read my heart ? 
J)ost tlK>u feei ally that thou hast irispit^d f 

- I feel I love you, replied P^ydore. 
Thou lovest me ! 

Yes ; I do ; but you cannot tell why. 

Andwhy I 
' Because you are very like my papa. 

The Baron's heart beat so viotei^tly) he could not utter 
a ynxtd. At last, raising his eye? to Heaven, O <>od ! cri* 
ed he, tiiay I hope it I may I flatter myself ?-^The singu- 
larity of these dreumstances, the name of thk child, the 
supeti^tural feelings he inspires me with-*-^l seem io 
announce— Tell me, sweet boy, where is thy father ? con* 
duct me to him. 

He left me for a little while, to go and wit one of our 
sick brethren. 

Where does 4bis brother lodge ? 

Beside c^r chatnber, over this shop. ' - 

Letus go thither. 

- If you pleafie. 

The Baron rose, Polydore still holding him by the 
i»Bd, shut the shop door, went with him, and conducte<i 
him to a smaU chamber, where they found an old maid ser- 
vant^ whom Polydore desiwsd to go and seek his father. 
Aimiversal agitation seized the Baron ; he -sat down but 
styi kept hold of Polydore's hand. His excessive anxiety, 
attd the warlkre of his passions, gave his features an air 
of wildness, whieh intimidated Polydore ; and the boy 
durst look at him no longer. They were both silent some 
time, when presently they, heatrd footsteps. 

Here comes papa, said Polydore, with joy. 

The bK)od rushed iilto Htxt Baron's face, and, at the same 
instant, returned, and left him pale, and cold ; he trem- 
bled, he rose, he fell upon his chair again ; 4)is attention 
was fixed upoto tl^e door ; a man entered — ^With inquisi* 
live aiddify, with open and wiMy steady eyes, the Bia- 
rofn looked— Nature gate a cry— lie fcuftk-^lt was The- 
cqph^lus i 

Nine years* sulPttings, niSrie years of pAinftil remorse,' 
areaH^ aM forgotten — The ^6^, the fathtr, are found: 
they^rte in each other's arn^^ ? thiey mingle t^i'i of ]6y ; 
they seem each' to receive a new exist^ce 5 and iK>rW)W^r 
for a montent) is lost i»H)Uiirio^» 
M 3 
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Pity it 18, that recollection of past afiUction must retmti 
to disturb joy so pure. 

An soou as Theophilus and the Baron had recovered, 
the faculty of speech, they mutually said nearly the same 
things ; each had experienced the same pangs, the same 
heart-i^ndLig repentance ; and each had forgotten the 
wrongs he had received. Theophilus, kneeling, implor- 
ed his Other's pardon ; while his fstther, bathed in tears, 
conjured him to forgive the violence and tyranny, that 
bad'.broughton all their misery. 

At last, the Baron, after having a thousand times exnbra^ 
cedhb 8<»),took the young Polydore in his arms, and made 
Theophilus as happy as it was possible in his sittiation to 
be, by loading the lovely boy with the tenderest caresses 
of the tenderest father. Theophilus beheld with rapture 
his dear Polydore on the bosom of the Baron ; but, even 
in the midst of these his transports, the name of Oiympia 
more 'than once escaped his lips ; the smile of joy would 
instantly change to the deep sigh of sorrow, and thus did 
new subjects of remorse arise out of his very happiness. 

As soon as the Baron was a little more calm, he remark-^ 
cd, with surprise and grief, the dreadful change visible in 
Theophilus ; it was his heart only that instantly knew 
him, his eyes might have been mistaken. Theopliiius 
was only in his thirtieth year, but a fearful paleness and 
meagreness had deprived his countenance of that air of 
youth, which ought still to have given it grace. Time 
destroys only the freshness of beauty, but misfortune chan* 
ges the expression of the features : in vain was the spark- 
Bug fire sought, which formerly animated his eyes ; his 
body, languishing and spiritless, demonstrated his depres- 
sion and melancholy. 

The objects by which he was siirrounded did not less 
forcibly affect the Baron ; the chamber where he had pas- 
sed many years, was naked, void of all pmament ; his bed 
%a8 hard, with a horse bedstead.; Polydore's was the 
same : every thing he beheld contributed to increase his 
regret : at last the Baron, pressing Theophilus by the 
hand, said, let us not tarry ; depart we fitmi this obscure 
asylum, where you so long have sorrowed; from the 
sight of a place, that wounds my eyes, and rends my 
_,lieart : come, return to thy country, return to the housexi 
j^^athcr. 

SfiQce, my father, repUe<J the sorrowful Theophilus, you 
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thu» lundly pardon ray errors, and own my child, my life 
shall be consecrated to your future happiness. I will not 
hesitate to follow ; only permit rjac once more to lead Pol- 
ydore to the tomb of his unhappy mother. 

Xheophilus could not proceed) his feelings impeded 
speech ; nor pould the Baron reply but with his tears. 
Xheophilus beheld them, and was still more deeply af- 
fected. What I my fatlier, cried he, do you honor her 
dear memory with a paternal tear ? 

My grief for her, replied tlie Baron, is little short of 
thhie. 

Xheophilus, when he heard this, again embraced hi^ 
father^ Alas ! said he, and could you at length have lo^ 
ved, could you have adopted her, and is she now no more ! 
Xheophilus stopped abruptly, he tore himself from tlie 
JBaron's arms, hid his eyes, took Polydore by the hand, 
and hasUly left the room. 

While the unfortunate Xheophilus wept, for the. last 
time, over the tomb of Olympia, the Baron gave the neces- 
sary orders for their departure ; and, after taking proper 
leave of the a^mhiistrators, he witli his son and grandson 
gfot into their carriage and went for Utrecht, whither they 
did not arrive till late at night. The next evening, when 
Polydore was gone to bed, the Baron gave his son a cir- 
cumstantial account of every thing that had happened 
since their separation. 

Here the Baroness interrupted her narrative, and the 
children were sent to bed. The following evening she 
thus continued. 

Xheophilus, as soon as his father had ended, related his 
story in turn. After describing the grief and remorse he 
underwent, at quitting his father and France, he entered 
into a detail of his flight, his arrival at London, his mal*- 
riage, and his departure for Scotland. 

" Arrived at Edinburgh, continued Theophilus, we had 
" once more the precaution to change our name. I soon 
'^ after engaged in some affairs of commerce, but was ig-' 
^ norant of men and business. I was deceived, I decei- 
^ ved myself, and, in less than eight months, lost and ex* 
^ pended above half the sum I had brought out of France. 
^ In the mean time, my wife was ready to lie-in, and te n 
^ months after our marriage, Polydore was bom. Alas I 
" I became a father cnly to become more sensible of my 
^ misery. I wept over my dear child, while the passion- 
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*<ate tenderness, with which he inspired fisC} distra^Ai 
'< me to the soul ; a thousand times have X kissed bim 
^ with all the enthusiasm of a fatherly a:ffection ; and jm 
** often have I groaned over his destiny, without daring to 
** thank Heaven for having given him to my ^arma. 

<^ I carefully locked these cruel sorrows in the bottom 
*' of my heart, fearful my wife should see them. I wi^* 
^< ed her to imagine me satisfied with my fate, and tluis 
" was deprived of the mouniful consolation of telling'hep 
^ my griefs. I haJ lost the illusions that seduced loei 
^^ and Olympia- was nothing more to me than a dear 
^ friend. Love hud ceased to enslave my reason, and a 
^' tender and solid friendship might have made us hap^^ 
" had not want of confidence robbed it of its purest sweets. 
** I owed to the repose of Olympia the concealment of my 
** feelings, my reflections, my remorse, which, thus con- 
" strained, became each day more and more insupporta- 
** ble. Neither was I without my fears, thdt Olympia 
'^ secretly cherished the same sensations, and this idea 
*' added tenfold to my woes. 

<< The sweetness and equality of Olyn^a's temper^ 
** and her tenderness, might have assured me to the co«i- 
" trary. From the first moment I received her plighted 
*♦ faith to the last of her life, never did a word of com- 
" plaint escape her lips ; never did she affiict my heart by 
" one mournful reflection, or one indirect re|M*oach. Of- 
*' ten would she speak of her happiness, and seem to think 
^ me happy ; but it was but too natural, to suspect she 
*^ made use of the same dissimulation as myself. 

'< Beside this, I have several times surprised her bath- 
<< ed in tears, have trembled while I interrogated, and lis- 
« tened without believing ; for she never failed to attri- 
'^ bute such appearances to an excess of sensibility, or to 
^ causes totally foreign to our situation. It was necessa- 
*« ry to make her suppose I credited what she t<M me, 
** and this added an additional pang. 

^ Thus did we pass three years in Scotland; during 
^ which time, having expended above half the sum I pos- 
^ sessed, I determined to buy an annuity on my wtfe's ^ 
^ son's lives with six hundred guineas which yet remain- 
** ed. Olympia wished to return to En^nd ; I was wil- 
" Ung, and we departed, without deky. Arrived at Lon- 
^ don, I thought only of ^cing out to the best advantage, 
^ the small remains of a souOl fortune^ and was happy to 
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^&ink it might yet afford a subsistence to my wife and 
" child : this affair settled to my mind, we retired to a 
•tillage some miles distant from London, where I might 
* still have found happiness, had it not been for bitter re- 
** roembrances, which deprived me of repose, and took 
**from me that ease, which is the sweetest charm of so- 
•* litude. 

^ Not that I regretted fortune, or worldly parade, but 
** I sighed for glory ; I groan^ to see myself, at two 
** and twenty, banished my country, and buried in a village 
*• with the mournful victim of my folly, and an unfortu- 
** nate child destined to > obscurity and distress. I could 
^tiot drive from my imagination the distracting idea of a 
*^ father's p9i)gs whom I had never ceased to love. Ma- 
" ny a time. Sir, have I supposed you sinking under your 
*' grief, and offering expiring complaints to Heaven 
** against the guilty son, by whom you had been aban- 
^ doned. 

** This terrible picture was ever present to my fancy, 
** haunted me by day, and fearfully troubled my dreams by 
** ittght Repeatedly havte I awaked, bathe^ in a cold 
** sweat, with every convulsion of despair and terror, cry- 
** m^'^Curae me not^ my father ! Conclude not that hot* 
" f^hle imprecation /—Thus did my dreadful remorse of- 
** ten disturb the sleep of my child, and sink deep into 
*' the heart of the feeling and unfortunate Olympia. 

" We had been two years returned to England, when 
" an unforeseen event plunged us into the very depths of 
** tnisery > the man in whose hands I had placed my six 
hundred guineas became a bankrupt, and thus I lost all 
** the money I possessed in the world. I will spare your 
sensibility, my father, a detail of what \ felt iit this mo- 
ment- At last, the strong sensations of the hus- 

band and the fether gave me the fortitude of which I 

stood so much in need. J had been taught to draw in 

^n>y youth, and this talent, which had been my amuse- 

^^ ment in solitude, became now a useful resource. I 

knew a celebrated engraver in London, of whom I ask- 

^ employment ; he gave it me, and, six months after, 

being satisfied with my performances, he offered me an 

apartment in his house, which I accepted. 

^ ** This man, who was a Moravian brother, had lived 

^ four years at Zast, acquamted me with the nature of 

that establishment, and I in consequence, soon formed 
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^' the prcnect of retiring to that abode of peace s^zd u 
"try. OlymjHa bad the same wish ; we ^x^e toow 
^' generous protector^ who gave us a strong recomaieiidft- 
** tion to the administrators, and we were accordingly re- 
" ceived. When we arrived at Zast, Olympia quitted her 
" English hat and habit, to put on the uniform of the 
<' house. 1 cannot describe what 1 felt the first tieeie I 
** saw her in her cloth biggin, her jumps^ and striped 
" woollen petticoat : yet her beauty appeared a thottsaod 
^< times more striking under this coarse clothing; I look- 
^< ed at her with sorrowful tenderness ; she read my heart, 
" and, wishing to divert my cruel refiecdons, assured me 
^< she was delighted with het new dress, and that sh&faatf . 
** never worn one so convenient before. I took her han^ 
" and, while I pressed it to my lips, my tears itiToiuntari*' 
" ly dropped upon it : she put her arm round my neck^ 
*' kissed me with the most tender affection, and^tokl me 
" she could not conceive why I was thus moved ; but 
** while she said so, the bitter waters of rep^itanee flow- 
" cd down her lovely elieeks. 

** At Zast I found neither ease nor bappdneas ; ^^ey 
" were flown never to return. I bestowed every spare 
^ moment on the education of my son* 1 loved the^^eJbiid 
'^ passionately ; but this sentiment, although ^o rsiftaonal, 
^ was anew and in^Uiaustible source of inqme^de and 
" pain. Could I, when I thought of the future^ escpeet 
*' that obedience from my son, which I had refused^to^pay 
** my father ? While laboring imder the malediction ©fan 
'^irritated parent, could I expect, that Heaven would give 
" me a grateful child ? * . - 

" Such were my affiicting thoughts ; but I im/d sooaz" 
"nother and a fearfol ill, by which^l was taught there 
" were pangs yet superior toall I had hftherCo^suficfed. 

" Olytnpia's health was visibly on the decline ^ though^ 
" still preserving her accustomed mildness, shenerer g«bi* 
'^ plained, but constantly replied she folt nothing that ail* 
" ed her. I sent for a physician from Utredit, who at 
" first eased my fears. /- At the end of three months, how- 
^^ ever, he began to be alarmed, and at last pronounDM} the 
" terrible sent^ice, which entail^ on me etemalgmfl 

^' Olympia had long known her situation^ bat religion 
"and misfortune taught her to look with , serially on 
" death. A priest who lived at Utrecht came secretly to 
'^ see her,^and I even k^t him ^ee days* in .my efaaoit 
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** ter. O ! who shall ever efface the fearful horrors of 
*' these tlu*ee deplorable days !-rI have not the fortitude 
^'to repeat what I felt, my father, and yet I live— But O- 
^'■lyitipia herself commanded me I My life wasnecessa- 
" ry to our child. — Here, Sir, read this letter to me ; it is 
*^ sacred ; it contains the last wishes of Olym^ia ; it was 
" given me by her confessor, and at the very moment, 
** when, no dotibt, despair would have driven me t6 some 
" fatal excess." 

Here the Unfortunate Theophilns opened his pocket- 
book, and toc^ out a letter, which Olympia had written 
the day before her death. The Baron, suffocated by his 
tears, threw himself into the arms of his unhappy son, and 
thus they remained for a considerable time, imable to ex- 
press those sensations, that rent their hearts, except by 
sobs and groans. — At'last, the Baron took Olympiads let- 
ter, and after various efforts to calm his troubled miud> 
read as follows. 

** I have asked to know the truth ; and am told, that 

" ^s perhaps may be the last day of my life — I shall see 

^ you then no more, my Theophilus ; to-day or to-mor- 

** row, the sacred tics that have united us must be forev- 

** er broken— To-morrow Theophilus and Polydore must 

** be forever separated from Olympia.— O may this wri- 

" ting sometimes recal me to the memory of my husband 

**and'my son ! May they here read my heart, my real 

^ sentiments t May this confession, by rendering virtue 

" still dearer, if possible, to the soul of Theophilus, be- 

^ come a useful lesson to my son !— O thou, who hast sac- 

" rificed all to me, thou whom I Aave deprived of a fath* 

**«r, a &Tnily and a country, hast thou ever supposed, e- 

**vcn for a moment, I was satisfied with myself? — No, 

** Theophilus, I have read thy thoughts, I have felt thy 

** pangs, have suppressed, have concealed pangs still 

** more insupportable. Each of us, at length, has seen 

" the abyss, into which we have been hurled by passion ; 

^ we pursued a phantom, it vahished, and we were lost. 

* Remorse followed, brought us l%ck to reason, and dis- 

^^ covered truth— For love thou hast betrayed the most 

** sacred of duties, but nature soon reclaimed her rights. 

** In the sorrowful Olympia thou hast only beheld fte un- 

** fortunate author of all thy pangs, and the origin of all 

^ thy faults. In losing thy love, I had not even the hop^ 

^ of obtaining thy friendship : what confidence can sub- 
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«* sist between two guilty people, who know their goSik , 

« who wept over, without a possibility of expiating ity 

" and who mutually attribute to themselves the evils the 

<* otlier endures ? — Silence was all the remedy, but whi^ 

" an effort ! How painful to my heart ! What ! I ! who far 

** seven years have been uniformly occupied concerning 

<* thine and my child's happiness, not once to dare speak 

" my thoughts to thee ! — Ever together, yet ever alone I 

" Dissimulation, and endeavours to decsive each other, 

*^ have been our constant studies ! and reason, pity, and 

" friendship, have imposed deceit as a law, have interdict- 

" ed all confidence. — O capricious and rigorous fate I can 

** I then regret life ? — Yet, Theophilus, doubt not, that 

^ the idea of an eternal separation is as cutting as it is ter- 

" rible ; though, when you shall know the torments, from 

" which death will deliver me, you will scarcely be sorry 

*^ at our separation. Who can support life, and see those 

** they love truly wretched, and know that all their ills are 

" the effects of their own follies ? Whom can I accuse 

" but myself ^of my misfortunes I Was it not my impru- 

" dence, which fui*nished your father with pretexts, and 

" just ones too, to break his engagements ? 1 had lost 

" my reputation ; he rejected roe ; he had a right so to do. 

" Ambition, no doubt, made him wish to find me unwor- 

** thy ; but he derived from nature an authority, which, 

" see|^ing the happiness of his son, he might justly exert-^ 

** Ah ! hadst thou consulted reason, thou hadst abjured 

" the weak anil guilty project of fleeing from thy father's 

" house ; thou wouldst not have doubted but time and fil- 

" ial affection would have softened his heart. Oughtest 

" thou to have added treason to disobedience ? Why didst 

" thou not say to him — My faith is no longer mine^ yiou 

« yourself have pledged it ; I \annot give iny hand 

" where you forbid ; you refuse your consent^ and I sub" 

^^ mit to your rigor; but command me not to fierjuremy^ 

" self-i force me not to form other tiesj and I promise you 

" never more to see the object of this unfortunate fiassion* 

« — Such was the ssujutary counsel I should have given 

" you, when you came to inform me of your fatal resolu* 

" tion ; for even then it was not too late. Had you confea* 

" sed every thing to your father,had you spoken with candor 

** and courage, you might have irritated him, but must 

** have been beloved. He threatened, he appeared infiex^ 

" ible, he end^avor«ed to tenify you : but how can it be sup- 
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^ posed he would have punished with severity resistance 
'' acccnnpanied with so much submission, and which so 
^ many motives rendered at least excusable ? Cduld he 
^ have determined to have deprived his only son, in whom 
^ all his hopes were centered, of liberty ? O no ; certain 
^ that you would remam firm, unshaken in your determi- 
^ nation, sooner or later he would have made us happy; 
** How was it possible, that, at the moment of our guHty 
^ folly, this thought should never have offered itself to our 
^ Imagination ? Alas ! you threatened your own life ; 
^ and while you were blinded by love, I became stupid 
** with terror : had I had more experience, more reason) 
^ I might have convinced you ; for, notwithstanding all 
^ my fears and forebodings, I was far from imaginihg our 
" torments could ever be what they have proved : could 
** I have seen the future, I might Iwive shown how infinite* 
•* ly better it would have been eternally to have renounced 
'^ each other, than headlong to have cast ourselves into 
^ this gulf of woes. Let us suppose I had the fortitude^ 
" the generosity, to prevail on you to marry the woman 
^ your father wished ; let us imagine her conduct to have 
" justified your aversion for her, would you not haye fovmd 
^ infinite ccmsolation in the remembrance of your obedi- 
•* ence, and in paternal gratitude ? Would not the affairs 
**and pleasures of the world have relieved you from a 
" thousand pangs, which you have suffered with me ? The 
^ feelings and duties of nature, and the love of glory, would 
** have occupied your heart, and dignified your life ; yott 
^ then would have had the happiness to say to your chii- 
** dren, I will give you an excellent education, and leave 
^ you a title, which none can dispute ; while I, returning 
** to my province, should have returned with innocence, 
^ and the sweet remembrance of a virtuous sacrifice, where 
^ I should have tasted the charms of solitude and ease.— 
** O that some sincere friend had come at the moment 
^ when passion hurried us to ill, and offered such reflec- 
*^ tions to my mind 1 But, an unfor^nate orphan, deprived 
** of all support, my aunt dead, ancnvithout a guide, at the 
" very moment when I wished to cherish virtue and honor 
*^ more than life, I lost them both.— 'Youth, obstinate and 
^ presumptuous, fears counsel^ and desires independence. 
" O Polydore ! when hereafter you shall read this letter, 
^ may you become diffident of yourself ; may you learn, 
^' that neither wit, understanding, nor purity of heart, ca9 
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** su|yf>l/ the wmit of experience ; that paMion «epre!i-lnit 
^ to lead us astray, and- that happiness-can^ be- fooind^enl^r 

* in virtue— Adieu, TheopkikiS' 1 I dare predict youriii- 
^ ture life shall be happier than your past. ' Yduriathelr 
^ still lives, and should hea^ren deign- once' more to'bnng 
** you together, may your felicity never be disturbed by tiic 
^ remembrance <rf me I Reflect that, covrid your ft^er, 
^ even now, adopt me, and acknowledge me ier his daugh- 
^ ter, he could not make me happy; How should I dare 
^ appear in the world, after having betrayed my duty ? 
•* You yet may- face the public^ fop, though^-guilly^ no 
•• doubt, you have not lost your honor ; but love<5an never 

* l^d a woman astray without debasing her. I have Kv- 
** ed in obscurity^ a prey to remorse ; but I have support- 

* ed neither the weight of public shame, nor Ae horror of 
** publk contempt : I have not seen my husband blush 
•* publicly to remember I was his wife. — My destiny is 

* such, that could I live, nothing could make me happy. — 
^ For me felicity i»no more* Adieu, dear and unfcMtunate 
** Theophilus ; for our child's sake, live ; may he repay 
" the psoigs which I have caused ! it is the last wish of my 
•* heart ! May religion, which fortifies my soul, enlighten 
^* and console yours I Heaven disapproves our union$ and 
** tl^refore tears us from each other ; let us adore its jus- 
** tice and obey." 

Bear Olympia, cried the Baron, after he had read the 
letter, tender victim of my injusUce and ambition, thou art 
well avenged by my grief and regret ! What happiness 
have I lost by refusing thee as a daughter ! O ! my son, I 
have found thee, but I cannot iinake tliee happy ; I cannot 
be happy myself. 

To you, my father, will I consecrate my days ; I will 
renounce the world ; I will retire and hide myself in my 
fether*s house, for whom only, and for my son, will I here- 
after live. 

Let us, said the Baron, equally and entirely devote our- 
selves to the education of Polydore ; let him pass his in-- 
fkncy far from the depravity of xiities, and let his heart and 
mind be formed in solitude, that he may know the charms 
and felicity of a country life ; and that when, hereafter, cu- 
riosity shall lead him into scenes of dissipation, he may 
regret them as the only substantial and pure pleasures. 

Theophilus joyfully approved a project so conformable 
to lus inclinations, and it was immediately carried into ex* 
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ecutimi ; tlie Baron purchased an estate two hundred and 
fifty mUes distant from Paris, whither he, Theophilus, and 
Polydore, retired. Here, though the remembrance of 
former sorrows admitted not of perfect felicity, yet they 
at least found as much happiness as they hoped. The 
cares and tenderness of Theophilus, and the virtues of 
young Polydore, were the coi^c^ation of the Baron's old 
age. Before he died, he had the satisfaction to make the 
felicity of his grandson permanent, by choosing him an 
amiable and virtuous companion^ who was the delight and 
pride of her husband and family. 
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(1) THE fountain Acadine is in Sicily, and is conse* 
crated to the Palicii. A miraculous property b attributed 
to this fountain. To know the sincerity of oaths, ihcy are 
Written on tablets ; if the tablets do not swim> the infer- 
ence is, the oaths are fidse. 

Argyra was a nymph of Thessaly. Celenus, her hus- 
band, seeing her ready to die, fell himself into a kind of 
mortal languor. Venus, affected by their tenderness, met- 
amorphosed the one to a river, and the other to a fountain ; 
which, like Alpheus and Arethusa, were reunited by ming- 
ling tl^eir waters. Celenus at length, however, forgot Ar- 
gyra ; since when, if lovers drink of and bathe in his 
streams, they forget their love. — Diet, de ia Fable. 

" Buxton Spring, in ihe county of Derby, is intermit- 
tent, as Childrey says, in his Curiosides of England, run- 
ning only every quarter of an hour.*'— JD«c/. de^. Merv. dc 
la Mit. tome i. p. 339. 

It must be supposed Thelismar knew the phenomenoOf 
and attentively counted the minutes on hb watch, without 
being perceived by Alphonso. 

There are many other intermittent springs. 

" In Provence is a spring, which runs and stops eight 
times in an hour.— The spring of Frouganches, in tlie 5o 
cese of Nismes, runs and stops regularly twice in twenty- 
four hours. — The springs near Paderbom, called BuUer- 
bares, are said to run twelve hours, and stop twelve.— -That 
pf Hautccombe, in Savoy, runs and stops twice in an 
hour.** — Diet, dea Merv. de la N'at. tome i« 

" At Brosely, near Wenlock, in Shropshire, there is a 
famous boiling well, which was discovered in June 171 1, 
by an uncommon noise in the night ; so great that it awak- 
ened several people, who, being desirous to find what it 
was owing to, at length found a boggy place^ under a lit- 
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tie bill, not ^ from the Severn ; and perceiting a great 
shakiDg in the earthy and a ihtie boiling up t>f water thro' 
the grass, thef took a: spade, and digging up some part of 
the earth, the water fiew to a .great height, and was set on 
fire by a candle. This water was, for«ome time after- 
ward^ constantly found to take fire, and bum like spirit of 
wine ; and, after it was set on fire, it would boil tbe water 
m a vessd sooner than any artificial fire, and yet the 
Bpring itself was ascoldastuiy whatever.**--Cyc/q^«dw. 

(2) '< There w a mountain in Scotland, called Cork- 
head, which has the singular property of being the highest 
goomon in the tmiverse ; its perpendicular height is said 
to be above 400 fethoros. * This mounttdn is spUt open to 
the very top by a crevice, which faces the sun at noon ; and 
the twa summits form a kind of tUal, their shadow indicat- 
ing the hour on the opposite rdcks."— Precw rf' Hist. Mit. 
par M. t^b&e Saury ^ tome i. 

(3) The follpwing is an extract of a letter, in which Dr. 
Troll gives an account of his vojrage to Iceland, to exam- 
ttie Mount Hecla. 

" The sky was clear, the water of the lake resembled a 
looking-glass, and was thrown up in eight different parts 
of the lake, as from water-works. I particularly remark- 
^ one of these columns of ^vater, which was from six to 
Jight fi5et in diameter, and from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet high. The^water was extremely hot, and, in six min- 
utes, boiled us a bit of mutton and some trout 

, " Reckum afforded. us a similar spectacle. Some years 
since, the water was thrown from sixty to seventy feet 
"JS'^ ; but the falling in of the earth iias stopped up a part 
of the orifice ; and the water does not now rise higher 
wan from fifty-four to sixty feet 

" When we came to Geiser, near Skalholt, we saw the j 
^ter ^irown with impetuosity, from a large mouth, and 
forming a cascade, to which those of Marly, St Cloud, 
tassel, or Herrenhausen x^araiot be compared. Here we 
^^rved, in the circumference of three miles, forty or fif- 
^Tj^tsd^eau boiling up ; which, no doiibt, came from the 
^n)e reservoir. The water of some was very limpid, of 
others muddy ; here it was a very fine red ochre, there as 
y^^tt as milk. Some of the spouts were continual, others 
^terroiitent, fcc. We felt the earth tremble in many pla- 
N 2 
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ces.— -There was a coluipn of water raised nifiety-twofe^ 
hc,**-^JVouveIle9 de la RepubUque dee Lettres and di$ 
ArUy Annec 1763, No. 9, Mercredi^ 26 Fcoricr. 

(4) ^ Duriog the severe winter of 1 740, there was a pal* 
ace of ice, fifty-two feet and a half long, sixte^i and a half 
wide, and twen^ high, built at Petersburg, aca»*diDg to 
the most elegant rules of art. The Neva, a neighboni^ 
river^ afforded the ice, which was from two to tiu^ feet, 
thick^ and blocks of which they cut out, and embellished 
with various ornaments. Whea built upf Ui^ sfMiBkled. 
them over with water of various tints. 

^< Before the palace they placed six cannon, made o^ imd 
mounted on ice, with wheels of the same materiids, and 
two mortars. The calibre of the cannon was equal to that 
in which they usually put three pounds of powder ; they 
only put a quarter of a pNOund in these, after which they 
made a hempen bullet, which, in the presence of the whole 
court, pierced a board of two mches thick, at the distance 
oi sixty paces. 

<' This renders credible what is reported by Olaus Mag>- 
nus, a northern histonan, concerning fortifications of ice, 
which, he assures us, certain nations nuuie use of, in cases 
of necessity. 

^ An Engli^ philosopher made a, curious experiment 
in 1763. He took a circular {Niece of ice, twoteet mne 
inches in diameter, and six inches thick, of which he form- 
ed a lens, exposed it to the sun beams,^ and set fire to gun- 
powder, linen, paper, &c."— Af. rfr jBowar^. 

(5^ ^ The alver mine of Salseberist, in Sweden^ is a v^-*^ 
Tf beautiful spectacle. It has three large mouths like 
wells, too deep to see the bottom. The half of a barrel,, 
sustained by a rope, serves to ascend and descend these 
gulfs, ax)d is worked by a wat(;er machine ; only one leg, 
and not half the body, are in the barrel. The person wto 
descends has a companion, as black as Vulcan, who 
mournfully sings a gloomy song, holding a torch in Us- 
hand. About halfway dbwn cold is severely fe]t,smd tor- 
rents are heard tun^bling on all sides. In about half 9Sk 
hour they land, terrgr is dissipated, nothing fearful re^ 
mains ; but, on the cooatraxy^ all is shining in these subter- 
raneous regions. They then enter a kind of grand saloon 
$0]^rted by two cfjumns of «y[yer ore. Four i^cious 
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galleries surround it The fires by which the people 
work »e reflected on the silver vaults, and in a brook 
which runs through the middle of the mine. Here are 
seen people of all nations 5 some drawing carts, others rol- 
ling stones, every body employed. It is 9. subterranean 
city : there are houses, inns, subles, horses ; and what is 
more singular, a windmill, worked by a current of air, 
that raises the waters which might otherwise incommode 
the miners. 

** There are various exhalations, which produce vari- 
ous effects, to which the miners gave different names : 
that which they call wild-fire is seen much like the spi- 
der's webs, or white threads, that are observed floating in 
the air towards the end of summer. When this vapor is 
not sufiiciently touted by the air, it takes fire at the lamps 
of the workmen, and produces effects similar to those of 
lightning, or gunpowder. To prevent this, the workmen 
watch these white threads, which they hear and see issuing 
froxn the crevices, seize them before they reach their 
humps, and crush them between their hands. When the 
quantity is too great, they put out their lights, fall with 
their bellies to the ground, and, by their cries, advertise 
their comrades to do the same ; by which means the in- 
flamed matter passes over them, and hurts (Hily those who 
have not taken the same precautions, and wlK>are there- 
fore liable to be killed or wounded. 

" The most singular phaenomenon these mineral ex- 
halations present, is that which the miners name balloon 
This appears floating near the roofof the mines, in the 
resemblance of a round bag made of a spider's web. If 
the bag burst, its contents expand through the mines, and 
kill all those that breathe them." — M. de Bomarc, 

(6) Kraken, an amazingly large sea animal, seemingly 
of a crablike form ; the credit of the existence of which 
rests upon the evidence produced by bishop Pontopid- 
dcm, in his natural history of Norway, published about a 
tentury ago ; and though the reality of which cannot 
with certainty be denied, the relation will be thought to 
require good authentication. 

As a full grown Kraken has never been seen in all its 
parts and dimensions, an accurate survey of which must 
employ some time, and not a little motion, it is impossible 
to give a complete description of one. Nevertheless, we 
sfas^ submit the probabi&y of its existence on the best m« 
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formation our author could collect, which seems to faaye 
fixed bis own belief of it ; though at the same time be 
acknowledges the account is very defective^ and suppo- 
ses a fkither information concerning the.4^eature may be 
reserved for posterity^ 

Our fishermen, says the author, unanimously and inva* 
riably a3irm, that ni^ien they are several miles &om the 
land, pai'ticularly in the hot auomier days^ miA by tbdr 
distance, and the bearings of some points of land, expect 
from eighty to a hundi^ fathoms water^ and find but 
from twenty to thirty, and more especially if they find a 
more than usual quaqdty of cod and ling, they judge that 
the kraken is at the bottom ; but if they find by their lines, 
that the water in the same place still sliallows gd thenif 
they know he is riskg to the surface, and row off with the 
greatest expedition, till Uiey come into the usual sound^- 
ingsof tbe plage ; when lying oa their oars, in afew miQ-» 
utes the monster emerges, and shews itself sufiicientlyi 
though its whole body does not appear. Its back, or up- 
per part, which seems . an Englibh mile and a half in 
circumference {some have affirmed more), looks at 
first like a number of small islands, surrounded with some- 
thing that Boats like sea-weed. At last, several bright 
points, or, horns, appear, which grow thicker the higher 
they emerge, and sometimes stand up as high and large 
as the masts of middle-sized vessels. In a short time it 
slowly sinks, which is tb<Might as dangerous as its rising ; 
as it causes such a swell and whirlpool as draws every 
thing down witli it, like that of Maelstrom. The Bishop 
justly regrets the omission of, probably, the only opportu- 
nity, that ever has or may be presented of surveying it a- 
live, or seeing it ^tire when dead. This, lie informs «s, 
once did occur, on the credit of the reverend Mr. Friis, 
ininisterMNordland,and the vicar of the College for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; who informed him, that, 
in 1680, a kraken (perhaps a young and careless one, as 
they generally keep several leagues from land), came in- 
to the waters that Tun between the rocks and cliffs near 
Alstahoug ; where, in turning about, some of its long 
boiMcis canght hold oi some adjoining trees^ which it might 
easily have-torn up, but that it was also entangled in some 
cliffs of the rocks, whence it cmild not extricate itself, but 
putrified <m the spot Our author has heard of no per- 
son destroyed, by: this: mxxoster, but relates a report of the 
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daoger of two fishermen, who came upon a part of the 
water full of the creature's thick slimy excrement, (which 
it voids for some months, asit feeds for some others) ; they 
immediately rowed off, but were not quick enough, in 
turning, to save the boat from one of the kraken's honis, 
which so crushed the head of it, that it was with difficulty 
they saved their lives on the wreck, though the weather 
was perfectly calm ; the monster nev^r appearing at oth- 
er times. Its excrement is said to be attractive of other 
fish, on which it feeds; which expedient was probably 
necessary, on account of its slow unwieldy motion, to its 
$ubsistence ; as this slow motion again may be necessary 
to the security of ships of the greatest force and burden, 
which must be overwhelmed on encountering such an im- 
mense animal, if its velocity were equal to its weight ; 
the Norwegians, supposing, that, if its arms by which 
it moves, and with which it takes its food, were to lay 
hold of the largest man of war, they would puH it down to 
the bottom.^ 

In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our learn- 
ed author cites Debe*s Description of Faro, for the exist- 
ence of certain islands, which suddenly appear, and as 
suddenly vanish. Many seafaring men, he adds, give ac- 
counts of such, particularly in the North Sea : which 
their superstition has either attributed to the delusion of 
devils, or considered as inhabited by evil spirits. But our 
honest historian, who is not for wronging the devil him- 
self, supposes such mistaken islands to be nothing but the 
kraken, called by some the aea trolden^ or sea mUchicfs 
In which opinion he was greatly confirmed by the follow- 
ing quotation of Dr. Hierne, a learned Swede, from Ba- 
ron Grrippenhielm ; and which is certainly a very remark* 
able passage, viz — ^ Among the rocks about Stockholm, 
there is sometimes seen a tract of land, which at other 
tioies disappears, and is seen again in another place. Bu- 
rasus has placed it as an island in his map. The peas- 
ants, who call it Gummars Ore^ say that it is not always 
seen, and that it lies out in the open sea, but I could nev- 
er find it One Sunday, when I was out among the 
rocks, sounding the coasts, it happened, that in one place 
1 saw something like three points of land in the sea, 
which surprised me a little, and I thought I liad madver- 
tently passed them over before. Upon which I called to 
a peasant to inquhre for Gummara Ore ; bxxt when he. 
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came we ocmld see nothing of it ; tipoa aTirhieh^^er^pcai* 
am said, all was well, and that tfais.prognosticated 3u stoaaOf 
or a great qnnaili^ of fish.*' To wfakh 4«ir author a«b^ 
joins.—" Who omnot peeceive, that tinis Gvnmuam iOv^^ 
with its poii^s, and piognostications of fish> was t^ia^ 
ken, mistakmi by Burseus for an iskuid, whichinay.lGtep 
Itself about that spot where it rises ?" He taJ^esthe kra^ 
ken, doubtless irom its numerous tentactdU which s«r?e 
it as feet, to be of the polypus kind ; and the cootemplfr* 
tion of its enormous bulk led him to adopt a .^ssafe 
from Eccles. xliiL S 1, 32, to it Whether by it may be 
kitended the dragon that is in the sea, mentioned issdidi 
xxvii. l.werefer to the xonjecture of the reader. Aket 
pajdng a ju&t respect to the .raxuial character, the Teverraid 
iunctk)n, and diligent inve^^ations of our author, we 
must admit the possiMlity of its existence, as it implies 4)0 
contradiction ; though it seems to encounter a general 
prepossession of the whale's /being the largest soiimal 
on, or in, our globe ; and the eradication of a^y long pre» 
possesskxi is attc^ided with something irksome to us. BDt 
were we to suppose a salmon, or a sturgeon, the Ittrgei^ 
fish any number of persons had seen or heaird of,4md the 
whale had discovered inmaelf as seldom, and J)ut in purt, 
as ^e kraken, it is easy to xonceiye, that the .existence- <rf 
Uie whale had been as indigestible, to such persons theiH 
as that of the kraken may be to others now. Some mxf 
incMne to thmk that such an extensile mcmstet' would ea« 
<»!oach on the symetay of^ nature, and beiwer propor- 
tionate to the ske of the globe itself; as a litde i^trospeo- 
ticm will inform i», that the breadth of what is seeea cSf it^ 
supposing it nearly round, must be full ^600 feet (if more 
oval, or crab like, full 2000) ; and its thickness, whicfaf 
may rather be called altitude, at least 300 ; our auth<»r 
declaring, he has chos^i the least circum^ence men* 
tinned cf this animal for the greater certainty. Th^^ 
immense dira^isions, nevertheless, we af^rehend, wiU 
not argue .c<mclustvely against the existence of the animai» 
though conaderably against a numerous increase or prop* 
agation of it in fisict, the great scarcity cf the kraken, itt 
confinement to the North Sea, and perhaps to ^qual \a&* 
tudes in the South ; the small number ^^-opagoted by the 
^wiiale, which is viv^>ar<»i8; and 1^ the largest land ani* 
mals, of which the elephant is said to go near two years 
wkh young, all induce *o» txi conclude>£rom analogy, tiuit 
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passage in a mantisd'ipt, ascribed^to Sv«re, king of Nor* 
ways as it is eite^-ii)^ Ok W6miiu8,'^in' his 'Mase^Hn^ pv 
9^ in La^ which we ^halie^efietl}^ fenanslate* ^< Thera 
refnsons eim kind, whieh'theycaMed^^j^t^e^ the magnii- 
ClMleof which is unknown^ as it is seldom* seen* Those 
^^ho affirm- ^ey hav« seen its boc^vdeclaiie, it is mcfcm 
like an island than a beast, and^haVits-cafdass wasnevor 
ieiind t wh^ce'some imagine^ there are hvLti two of the 
kind in nature;" Whether the -vamshing island, of whioh 
captain Rodney- went in search, were a kwikcn, we sub* 
ttiit to the fancy of our readers^ In fine, if the existence 
of the creature be admitted, it will seem a few -inference, 
that it is- the scarcest, as well as largest^ in our world ; 
and that, if there be larger in the universe, they probably 
inhabit some sph«% or planet more extended than our 
own. Sueh wc^ have* no pretence to limit ; and Uiat fic^ 
tion can <ieviee a- muoh ' greater^ than this, is evidwit from 
the cock 'ofM^hammedy and the whale in theBava Ba» 
thraof the Talmud, which were intended to be credited; 
md^oeit^p of which our krakenis a ¥ery shrimp in di* 

* (7) Pliny has mentioned an extraordinary ofPcct^ of oil, 
fo stMlkigthe surface of t*e water, when it is- agitated wiA 
wave*; and the use made of it by the divers for this pui> 
pose< 

Dp. Franklin was^ led, by an accident^ observatiim 
made at sea, in 1757, to attend particulariy to Pliny's ac- 
count ^ and the various information which he afterwards 
received rela^g to it, induced him to try some expert* 
ments on the subject* Standing on the windward side of a 
large-pond, the surfece-ofwhich was rendered very rough 
with the wind, he poured a tea-spoonful of oil on the wa- 
ter. This small quantity produced an instatit calm over a 
space of sevei^ yards square, which spread amazingly, 
and extended itself gradually until it reached the lee-side, 
making all that quarter of the pond, perfiaps half an acre, 
as smooth as a looking-glass. On repeating this experi- 
ment, which constantly succeeded, one circumstance 
struck him with particular surprise ; this was the sudden; 
wide and forcible spreading of a drop of oil on the face of 
the water, which, he adds, ** I do not know that any body 
has considered.** 

When a 4tx^ of (aI is put on a looking-glass^ or polish* 
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cd iQArbl^ It ^>read8 very little ; but on water it Bistant^ 
expands into a circle, extending several feet in dtam^ei^ 
becoming so thin as to produce tbe pHsmatic coloun for 
a considerable space, and beyond them so much thinner 
as to be invisibie, ex^ef^in its effects of smoothing the 
waves at a much greater distance. ^' It seems,'' says Dr. 
Franklin, <^ as if a mutual revision betiveen its particles 
took place as soon as it touched the water, and a vepulsioa 
so strong as to act on other bodies swimming gq the sia*' 
&ce, as straws, leaves, &c. forcing them to recede «very 
way from the drop, as frc»xi a centre, leaving a large clear 
space." The quantity of this force, at the distance to 
which it will <^rate, die author says, he has not yet as- 
certained ; but he thinks it is a curious inquiry, and wish' 
es to understand whence it arises. 

Upon the whole, there is great room to suppose (not** 
withstanding the partial failure of an experim^t made at 
Portsmouth by Dr. Fianklin and others), that seafaring 
people may derive advantages from using oil, mi particui* 
lar occasionss in order to moderate the violence of ^^le* 
waves, or to lessen the surf, which sometimes renderfrtfae 
landing on a lee-shore dangerous and impracticable. 

To this purpose we ure informed, that the captain of a 
Dutch East India ship, being overtake^ by a storm, fovmd 
himself obliged, for greater safety in wearing the ship^to 
I)our oil into the sea, to prevent the waves breaking over 
her; which had an excellent effect, and succeeded in 
preserving her.'^Cyclo/iadia. 

(8) Sinder, a genus of the afitera order of insects^ The 
characters of this genus are, that it has eight feet and. 
eight eyes ; the minith is furnished with two i:ktws ; the 
two palpi are articulated ; and the smfus is provided wi^i 
papillae, or nipples, for spinning. Linnaeus enumerates^ 
47 species. 

Of the spider we have a great number of species coa- ^ 
mon among us, which all agree in the general marks and 
characters. 

They all have weapons issuing out of the mouth ; but 
these are of two kinds, according to the two principal dis« 
tinctions of the spiders. They consist, in some, erf two 
spicula in the manner of a forked hook : this is their 
structure in all the kinds which have eight eyes. In others 
they are composed of two forcipated arms, or are divided 
into two claws, in the manner of the l^scrfacrab: 
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these are ttie weapons of all those spiders vrlaich have on« 
^ two eyes. 

' The belly of the spider is remarkably divided from the 
llead and shoulders, so as to adhere only by a thread : this 
is the case in ail, except the two-eyed kinds ; and in the 
Afferent species the body is vanously painted. 

Spiders frequently cast their skins, which may be found 
in the webs, perfectly dry and transparent; and from 
such skins the forceps, or claws, for they are always shed 
with ^e skins, may eauer be separated, and examined 
with much greater exactness, than in the common spider 
while liying. 

The spider's manner of weaving its web is very wonder- 
fuL The creature has five little teats, or nipples, near the 
extremity of the tail : from these proceeds a gummy li- 
quor, which adheres to every thing it is pressed against ; 
and being drawn out, hardens instantly in the tdr, and he- 
comes a string or thread, strong enough to bear five or 
six times the weight of the spider's body. This thread 
is composed of several ^er ones, which are drawn out 
s^aratdy, but unite together at two or three hair-breadths 
Astance fh>m the creature's body. These threads are fin- 
er or coarser, according to the lugness of the spider that 
sfkan them. Mr. Leuwenhoeck has computed that a hun- 
ched of the ungle threads of a full grown spider are not 
equal to the diameter of a hair of his beard ; and> conse- 
quentiy, if <he threads and hair be both roimd, ten thou- 
sand such threads are not larger than such a hair. He 
calculates farther, that when young spiders first begin to 
s^n, four hundred of them are not larger than one 
which is of a full growth ; allowing which, four millions 
c^a young spider's threads are not so Ug as a single hair 
of a man^ beard.— Cyc/i/t<t(ffa. 

(9) P<^3rpe,or polypus, a fresh water insect, belonging 
to the g^us hydroy in the class of vtorms^ and order of 
tfiofMtesi in the Linnaean system ; which, when cut into 
a number of separate pieces, becomes, in a day or two^ so 
many distinct and separate animals ; each piece having 
the surpri^g property of producing a head and tail, and 
the other organs necessary fiir life, and all the animal 
functions. 

The production of its voung is, indeed, different fh)m 
^ common course of nature in other animals ; for 
4ie ytmng one issues from the i^es of its parent, in form 
iroL. IX, O 
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of a small piniple or protuberance, which, lengdiei^ 
and enlarging every hour^becomes, mahout twaikiyB a pc*- 
lectaniinalf and drops fix>in its parent to shift for itself ;bal 
before it ^oes this, it has often anotiier growing from it$ 
0wn side $ and somedmes a third fromit,eTen be£mtlie 
first is separated from its parent. 

If the method of this little animal's producing its young 
be very an;iazing, its production of the several parts, wh^ 
cut off, is much more 8o» The discovery of t^ was p^- 
fectly accidental ; for M. Trembley, who had often met 
with the creature in the water, and from its fixed ^^est* 
dence in cme plac^ and s<nne other observations, nol (be- 
ing.able to detennine whether it were an animal or a veg> 
etable, made the trial by cutting it asunder, when to his 
amazement, he found that, in a few days, each of these jue- 
ces was become a perfect animal, the head part l^vmg 
shot forth a tail, and the tail a head. 

A thousand other trials, by cutting the animal m diffid- 
ent manners, first by M. Trembley, and afterward^ at his 
request, by M. Reaumur, and Bernard de Jussieu, at Pa- 
lis, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, and oUier natunilists in 
England, were the result of this ; and all succeeded in the 
same manner with those who repeated them. 

The several strange properties recorded of this am-, 
mal, though very surprising, are, however, none of th«a 
peculiar to it alone. The Surinam toad is well known to 
produce its young, not in the ordinary way, but In ceUa 
upon its back. Mr. Sherwood has, very lately, discover- 
ed the small eels in sour paste to be each, withoi^t exc^ 
tion, Aill of livmg young ones. And as to the most ama- 
zing of all its properties, the reproduction of its parts, we 
know the crab and lobster, if a leg be broken off, always 
|»oduce {a new one : and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, M. de 
Reaumur, and Mr. Folkes, have all found, cm experiment 
that sevend earth and water worms have the same proper- 
ty, some of them even when cut into thirty pieces. The 
ttrtica marbtay or sea nettle, has been also found to have 
the same : and the sea tar-fish, of which the polypus is 
truly a species, though it had long escaped thc^ reseaorches 
of naturalists, was always well known by the fishennctt 
to have it also.— Cyc/o/i<cflKa. 

(10) The toucan is a very tungular bird, particularly 
for the largeness and disproportionate lengdi of itabe^, 
which, far fix>m being a useml instrument; is only, saye 
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M. de BttfiToii) <^ a mass to lifti which hinders the flight q£ 
tfieblrd^ This ; excessive and useless beak encloses a 
tengue more uselessinot fleshy or cartilaginousi but a 
^nere feather, and certainly very ill placed. Its name, 
ibDUcani signifies feather> in the Brasilian tongue." 

The Toucan is met with throughout all the hot cli- 
mates of Southern America : its plumage is very beau- 

ti4ii 

' (l 1> The homed screamer^ fialamedea c^muta^ is r 
large black bird of Americay ^ very remarkable," says M. 
de Bu0bn>" for the strength of its cry, and of its weapons. 
It carries on each Hiring two powerful spurs, and en its 
bead a pointed crown, three or four inches long, and two 
9r three lines in diameter at its base," &c.— il/. de Buf- 
fonr 

(12) Bat, a genus of quadrupeds, of the order o^ferxj 
the characters of which are these. The fore-teeth of the 
upper jaw are six in number, acute, and distant from 
each other ; the four teeth of the lower jaw are al^o sijc, 
jand acute, but contiguous ; the caniae teeth are two, both 
.above and below, on each side ; the feet have each five 
toes; tl^ fore-feet have very long toes-connected by a 
membrane, which is expanded mto a kmd of wingSy 
whereby it flies ; whence this animal has been general- 
ly, but with the utmost impropriety, ranged among birds. 

The bat, called also by us rearmouse and JUttermouae^ 
by the Latins ve^periilio, seems a medium between the 
fpiadruped and the feathered kinds ; but it partakes most 
t^the former tribe. In reality, it appears to be a bird on- 
}y byits^flying. They lay themselves up in winter in the 
driest apartments oi caves ; where, fixing their claws to 
the roof,, they cover their bodies with their wings, and so 
tenging perpendicularly, in great numbers, but so as not 
to touch each other, they sleep for some months. 

Travellers speak of a sort of bats in Golconda bigger 
^Ifum hens. "^ 

In Brasil there is a large species of this animal, wliich, 
if men lie asleep with their legs naked, will, it is said, 
make a wound m them so gently as not to wake them, 
but so deep that they will suck the blood at it, and leave 
the person in some danger of bleeding to death. This is 
called the vamflire bat. — Cyclofiitdia. 

(1 3) " The wax tree is a shrub of which there are two 
species ^ the one grows in Louisiana, the pther in Caro- 
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lioa. This shrub has the appearance c^ myrtk, and .||s 
leaves are nearly of the same colour. Its berries^ abp^ 
the bigness of coriander-seed^ contain kernels corerpd 
with a kind of resin ; this has some resemblance to waz^ 
and the inhabitants make it into candle^.'*— Jii de JBxh^ 
mare. 

(14) Sensitive plant, in botany ; the structure of wbidi 
is this ; from the large stems, or main branches of the 
\rhole, there part off several other smaller ones, and 
fix>m tiiese there grow off several others still less, which, 
by w]ay of distinction, m^y be called the ribs of the leavc^ 
us ihey serve to suppoit a number of leaves arrangec^cui 
each side, and standing on short pedicles in pws oyer, ir 
gainst one another. Several other plants have this sort 
of compound leaves, as the cassia, colutea, and the like ; 
and all these shut their leaves together at night, and open 
them again in the morning, in the same mamier as the 
sensitive-plant does. The periodical opening and sbub* 
ting of the leaves are therefore common to many plants, 
not peculiar to the sensitive-plant ; but the mar.vef in 
this is, that, beside having the motion periodical and re^-- 
ular, it is to be brought on at other times, and by accidenty 
there requiring no more than the touching the plant to 
make it close its leaves at any time of the day, which % 
soon afterwards naturally opens again. This is peculiar 
to this plant, and resembles the action of an animal, which 
has been injured or frightened. 

Mr. Ellis has lately described a sensitive-plant, which 
is a native of the Swamps of North Carolina, called -Di'c- 
7iac^ muacijiula^ or Venuu'ajly'trafi j and which, from. his 
account of it, appears to be the most animated of the 
whole sensitive-tribe of vegetables. Its sensibility exists 
in its leaves, each of which exliibits, in miniature, the fig- 
ure of a rat-trap, with teeth closing on every fly, or other 
insect, that is tempted to taste the sweet liquor, which 13 
supposed to be secreted in ceitain minute red glands, that 
cover its inner surface ; but before it has time to taste it, 
the lobes of the leaves rise up to enclose and grasp the 
invader ; and he is soon deprived of his life, by the action 
of three small erect spines, fixed near the middle of each 
lobe ; nor do .the leaves open again while the dead ani- 
mal continues there. The same is produced by a stmw 
or pin. 
Mr. Ellis conjecture^i thatjinthe construction and mo^ 
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ikvt powers of this plsuit. Nature may have had some 
^ew to its nourishment, by forming the' upper joint of 
«adi leaf a machine to catch food ; and, by having laid a 
bait ujxm the middle of it, to entice the unhappy insect 
that becomes its prey. But, perhaps^ it may be equally 
probable, that Nature has armed and animated this plimt, 
tor the preservaUonof its juices against the depredation 
/>finsects.*-Cyc/q/^ifcto. 

(15) ^ Fmxinella, or white dittany, is a plant whicli 
grows spontaneously in the woods of Languedoc, Prov- 
jsnce, Italy, and Germany. The extremities of the stalks, 
and petals of the flowers^ produce a quantity oi essential 
oU, as may easily be shown by the microscope. Morning 
and evemng, during the sunnner, it sends forth ethereal 
inflanmiiable vapours in such abundance^ that, were a ligh- 
ted candle put at the foot of the plant, it would suddcidy 
be all in a flame, and form a very curious kind of bum* 
ing bush.**— -W. de Bomart. 

(16) <^ The amianthus is a fos^ile substance, composed 
of very fine threads, and is foupd of various colours. From 
tiie^ threads a cloth is made, which fire will not con- 
sume ; on the contrary, it is thrown into the fire to be 
purified from any dir^ or extraneous matter, though it 
M)ses a Ultle of its weight each ^tne it is thus wathctL 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, they wrapped 
the bodies of their kings in cloth of the amianthuS) to pre* 
vent the ashes mingling with the materiab of the funeral 
fire. It is very proper for wicks to bum oil, becauito it is 
not liable to any chsuige, which might impede the light. 
The Pagans used it in their sepulchral lamps.'*— il£rf« 
Bomare. 

(17) China is indebted to this prince for abolishing a 
eustoin equally barbarous and irrational. ^ It was cem« 
XBon enough among the Tartars, when a man died, for 
«neof his wives to hang herself. In 1668, a Tartar of 
function 'died at Pekin : a young wife of seventeen was 
preparing to give this proof of herafiecdon ; but her pso^ 
ents presented a request to the emperor, supplicating him 
to abolish a practice so odious. This prince ordained it 
^uld be abandoned, as an ancient remain of barbarism. 
The same custom had been established among the Chi« 
Aese, but was practised less firequently ; and ttveir pldloso- 
I^r* denied it his sanction. 

«.Confiscjit9. 
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" The character of the Chmese, in general, is mild ib4 
tractable ; they have great aifability in their mannerai 
"Without the least mixture of harshness, passioiiy or pet- 
tishness, which moderation is remarkable among the com* 
inon people. Europeans, who have any business to tran- 
sact with the Chinese, ought carefully to forbear a!! }6ndB 
of vivacity, tending toward passion ; such excesses being 
held, in China, vices contrary to humanity. Not that the 
Chinese are not as lively as we are, but they learn bedines 
to vanquish the defects of temper. ^ - 

" The modesty of Chinese women is extreme ; "ttx^ 
live constantly retired, and cover their bbdies "With sQCft 
attention, that the ends of their fingers are hidden bf 
their sleeves ; and Wthey jpresent any thing to their near- 
est relations, they lay it on a table, for fear their hand 
might be touched. ' 

*♦ The following are the most remarkable causes of dl^ 
vorce among the Chuiese. 1. A babbling wife, wbd 
makes herself disagreeable, is subject, for this defect^ to 
be repudiated, though she has long been married, and 
borne her husband several children. 2. A wommi who 
fails in submission to her father or mother-in-law. 3^ 
Sterility. 4. Jealousy, &c.— On the nuptial night, th# 
young bride is led into her husband's apartment, wh^r* 
she finds scissors, thread, cotton, and other working mate- 
rials, laid upon a table ; by which she is given to under- 
stand she must love labor, and avoid indolence. 

** The respect which children pay to their parents, and 
scholars to their masters, is incomparable : they speak 
little, and stand always in their presence. Custom obli- 
ges them, especially on the first day pf the year, the day 
of their birth, and other occasions, to salucC them knee- 
ing, and several limes bow the forehead to the ground. ^ 

"Although an eldest son inherits nothing fromA'S* 
father, he is still obliged to educate his brothers, marty 
them, and perform the duties of the father they have lost. 
Those who have no heir male adopt the son of their 
brother, or some other relation ; sometimes even a stran- 
ger. The adopted son is invested wdth every legitimate 
privilege, takes the name of the adoptor, and becomes his 
heir. Should another son happen to be bom in the same 
JBonily? the succession is divided between them. The 
Chinese are permitted to take more than one wife ; the 
second raAks after the first i the kw; however, does not 
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frant thk privilege, till the first is iR)rty years of age with- 
out any mark of fecundity. 

** Colours arc not all worn indifferently in China; yeU 
low appertains only to the emperor^ and the princes of the 
blood ; satin, with a red ground, belongs to a certain class 
pf the mandarins, on days of ceremony ; the rest usually 
wear black, blue, or violet ; the people commonly wear 
blue or black ; the shirt is of different sorts of stuff, ac- 
cording to the seasons. It b common enough, during 
the great heats, to wear a silk net next the skin, that the 
sweat may not stain their habits. The color of the wo- 
men is either red, blue, or green ; few of them wear 
black or violet, till they are old. 

^ Mourning for a father or mother continues three . 
years in China ; which custom, as they pretend, is foun- 
ded on the gratitude a child Owes its parents, for their 
trouble and care during their first three years of infancy. 
White is the colour for mourning ; but during the first 
9100th after the death of a father or mother, children wear 
bempen sackcloth of a bright red, not finer than a com- 
mon sack. The Chinese are permitted to keep a corpse 
as long as they please in their houses ; and they some- 
times do not remove dead bodies for three or four years^ 
during all which time their seat is a stool, and their bed a 
mat of reeds, placed near the coffin. They forbear the 
use of wine and certain meats ; they neither assist at 
feasts, nor frequent public assemblies. At last, however^ 
tlie body must be buried ; for it is the indispensable^uty 
of a son carefully to deposit a parent in the tomb of his 
aiicestors. 

*' The Chinese have two celebrated feasts ; the first, of 
the new year ; the other, of lanterns. During the latter, 
China is so illuminated that it might be thought on fire. 
All the inhabitants of the empire, in town or country, light 
ttp different-coloured lanterns, and hang them up in their 
courts, at their windows, and in their apai-tments. The 
'ich, on this occasion, go to a prodigious expense j their 
hntems are of various forms, and most of them gilded 
and magnificently ornamented ; though nothing gives so 
much brilliancy to the rejoicings as the fire-works, which 
are seen in every part of their cities. The feast contin^ 
Wes five days. The common opinion, concerning its ori- 
gin, is, that it was established soon after the foundation 
of the empire; by a mandsgiD} whO} havipg lost his daugh- 
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ter 00 the Vanks oFa riveri went in search of her^ thot^ 
without succeasf with torches and lanternS) accompanied 
by a crowd of peoplei who loved him for his viitaes. 
The leamedf howeveri give, another origin to the feast of 
lanterns; they pretend that the emperor Kye^ last men* 
arch of the family of Hya, complained of the division of 
nights and days, which rendered one half of life usdess. 
He therefore built a palace without windowsi in which he 
assembled a certain number of person% and^ that he 
might totally banish darkness, estaUished a contimui 
illumination by lanterns^ which gave rise to this feast 

^ The magnificence <^the Chinese is consiuciiottsia 
their public works, fortificatiousi temj^es, bridges, tow* 
ers, triumphal arches, Ughways, canals, 8cc There are 
about 3000 towers on their great wall, in the building e( 
which one third of the inhalntants of the empire were em< 
ployed. This celebrated work is at present as perfect at 
the first day it was erected Their most celebrated edi« 
fice is the Grand or Porcelain Tower, at Nankin : it is 
an octagon, of about forty feet in diameter, each ude pre* 
•enting a fece of fifteen feet; it is nine stories high; the 
wall of the first story is not less than twelve feet thick, 
and eight and an hdf high : it is feced with porcelam, 
which porcebdn is in fine preservation, though it is three 
hundred years old. This tower is said to be aLout two 
hundred feet high. Cliina contains 1 100 triumphal arch- 
es, built in honour oi princes, illustrious men and wo- 
men, and persons renowned for their knowledge and vir* 
tuc. 

<^ Agriculture is highly honored in China ; a seasona- 
ble rain gives occasion to the mandarins to vbit and com- 
plunent each other. In the spring, according to ancient 
custom, the emperor fails not, with great solemnity, to 
hold the plough, and sow different sorts of grain. Twelve 
lords are selected to assist in his labors ; beside which, 
he is accompanied by fifty i*espectable and aged farmers, 
en whom he himself bestows various presents. The man- 
darins observe the same ceremony in every town. The 
emperor Yongchin commanded the govemOTs ei towns, 
every year, to send him the name of a peasant t>f their 
district, distinguished for his application to agriculture, 
lus irreproachable conduct, his family union, his irugsli- 
ty, prudence, or peace-making among his neighbors. The 
emperor, on the governor's testimony, nuses th» man to 
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^ degree of a mandarin of the eighth^ orderi and sends 
^m lumorarjr patents of his rank, by which he is qualified 
to wear a mandarin's habit> visit the governor} and sit and 
drink tea in his presence.**— v^^^^e d l*HUt, Gen. dcs, 
TQy./iar, M. de la Harfie. 

.(18) Barege, celebrated for its mineral waters, is situa* 
ted at the foot g[ the Pyrenees, and is habitable only from 
tjie n^onth of May to the month of October, at which peri* 
cid the inhabitants retire from this village toLuz, or other 
tQwns, in the valley of Barege, which contains seventeen 
Tillages, and the little town of Luz. The inhabitants car* 
^y'^w^y with them all that they possess, even to their ve- 
ly doors and windows, as the thieves are hardy enough to 
cjimb even mountains of snow, to go and pillage their 
bouses. Barege is a few miles from Bagneres, which 
also has its mineral waters, with a delightful situation s 
^d in the neighbourhood of the beautiful valley of Cam- 
pan ; near twelve miles from Parege, is the cascade of 
Gavemy, one of the highest known. 

(19) All the details relative to the Moravian brethren) 
given in the text, are exact ; as are likewise the following^ 
The habitation of the Moravian brethren is immense^ 
naost agreeably situated, and in the most healthy part o£ 
Holland. The water of Zast is excellent, a very uncom- 
mon advantage in that country. The. gardens are exten- 
sivcand beautiful, and the building is composed of sever- 
al large wings. Within this enormous edifice all the wid-^ 
Q)vs, who have no children, sleep in one vast room, and 
«at together in,a kind of refectory. The same order 
is observed for the unmarried women, the widowers who* 
have no children, and the bachelors. Thus the free per« 
sons of both sexes are kept separate from each other ; 
for the brethren whoarewidowei*s, and bachelors, are not 
permitted to go into the apartments of the widows and 
maidens ; they can meet them no where but in the gar- 
dens, or see Uiem any where else, except at churchy 
where they are likewise separate. The married people 
live together, in disdnct families ; the women all wear 
jackets, and little mob caps, )ded under the chin with a 
Qbband ; which is blue, if the women be married ; white^ 
if a widow; and red, if a msdd. They call each other 
brother atd sister, and appear to live in strict amity; 
their apartments are exceedingly simple, but exceedingly 
neat The most ancient brethren luive the care of th 
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house; and it it to those the members who vould wisb 
to marry must address themselves. 

Their church is Tast, and built square^ without paint* 
ings or ornaments. Two large galleries, supported by ^« 
lars, occupy two of its sides^ in one of which is an organ. 
Benches are placed on the other two sides ; one of wMch 
sides is for the men» the other for the women ; who each 
enter, and go out, on their own side. Thus the men and 
the women are kept entirely separate. 

Near the middle of the church sits a brother, oppoate 
a little table, on Which is a large book. Every body is 
seated ; the men have no hats, they have no prayer-booki, 
nor ever kneel ; they only rise for a moment, before they 
go out, at the end of their prayers. 

The ceremony begins by the playing of the organ ; af* 
ter which the brother who is seated at the table, smgs by 
himself, at first ; he stops, and the congregation reply in 
chorus, accompanied by the soft organ. The music has 
a ravishing effect; it is affecting, majestic, and heavenly. 
After the music, the brother seated at the little table 
makes a kind of sermon or exhortation, in German, with 
which the ceremony concludes. They assemble in this 
Church twice a day, at seven and at nine, both in the eve- 
ning. They preach three days in a week} at their seven 
o'clock meeting, and read the holy Scriptures the other 
four. Their prayers never last more than forty minutes. 
An air of modesty, aimpMcity^ purity of manners, reigns 
through the society, which greatly mSecta a stranger. 
All labor, all are employed, and all are peaceable, pru- 
4ent, and happy. This I mysdf saw at Zast. 
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Come nccende il gtuto il matur* esca, 

Cos! mi par, che la mia Istoria, ^uanto» 

Or qua, or la, piu variato sia, 

Meno, a chi I'txUra, nojosa fia. ArUOt, 

At at the board with plenteous viands grac'd» 
Gate after cate excites the sickening taste* 
Sot w hile my Muse pursues her varied strainSi 
Tale following tale the ravished eat detains. Bxtsl 
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THE Baroness ceased to speak ; but, as it was not 
late, the company did not immediately break up. I am 
highly delighted, said M. de la Paliniere, with the descrip- 
tion of Angel Sound, and the good old woman of ninety- 
five, and the repast at which the Baron was present ; it 
reeds to my mind one of the most charming feasts I ev- 
er beheld. 

O pray describe it. 

Willingly— It was in Russia. During the month of 
luly I was travelling through Livonia*, with a Russian 
friend, who was desirous of stopping at a relation's coun- 
try seat. I was struck with the aspect of this habitation, 
which rather resembled a small town than a house. It 
was composed of a large building, surrounded by twelve 
nnaller compartments, each connected with the other by 
covered galleries. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning when we arrived at 
this vast mansion. We found all the domestics in a great 
hurry. My friend asked for Novorgave (that was the 
name of their master), and was answered that one of his 
grand-daughters was just brought to bed. Since that is 
the case, said my friend, we will go and take a walk in 
the Wood ; and accordingly we went. 

As we walked, I was inquisidve, and my friend repli« 

. • Livonia is one of the fifiest provinces in all Russia ; the land 
*< so fertile, th^ it is called the granary of the north. Rigti a large 
and rich tovirn, is its capital. 
VOL XI* P 
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ed} Novorgave is a venerable old man of seventy-fiv^ 
and possesses a large fortune, entirely of his own acquir- 
ing. On this spot he was bom, but it was in a cottage. 
His &ther Was a farmer, and owfitd only some small 
fields near> and the copse which we are about to enter. 
At fourteen, young Novorgave went to Riga, under the 
care of a merchant, who was related to his father. His 
industry and understanding were so evHent, that his re- 
lation, the merchant, conceived the greatest hopes of 
him ; and, giving him letters of recommendation, tent 
him to Petersburgh, certain that, in order to succeed, he 
wanted only to be kiiown; 

In a country where, without the advantages of birth, 
men may aspire to honourabici employments and dignities, 
the young Novorgave could not iail to make his fortune ; 
he somi found patrons, and w^xt at first inta the army, 
whence, after having proved his conduct was equal to his 
courage, he was recalled^ and fixed at court About 
this time he had the misfortune to ]ose his father. He 
had two sisters left, who constantly refused every offer of 
fraternal assistance. These sisters, who were models, of 
the most affecting friendship, and of moderation still 
more uncommon, would never marry, that they might ne- 
ver be asunder : they were perfectly satisfied with the 
state in which their destiny had placed them. 
. Seduced by ambition, Novorgave sought and obtained a 
ivife among the great. She conducted herself with de- 
cency ; but she made him unhappy by her haughtiness 
and pride. She died, and left him six children, three 
boys and three girls, the eldest of whom was eight ye^urs 
old. Novorgave then resigned all his employm^ots, and 
asked permission to retire. Hitherto he had lived only 
Ml splendor and perturbation ; at length he wished £bc 
peace^ quitted the court, and rejoined his sisters, never 
to, leave them more. 

As soon a^ he came hither he built this vast mansion ; 
btit he erased not the humble dwelling of his father, which 
stands at the other end of the wood ; to him it is a kind 
of sacred temple, and is visited by hini every day. His 
employment is the education of his children, to which 
his sisters likewise most assiduously contribute. Nor 
did he neg^lect to renew his acquaintance with tl^ far- 
mers, who had been the old friends of his fiither, as soon 
as he returned to his native country ; for^ after he had 
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4:stre&illy ex^mned the (Economy of their families, he 
chose, from among them, wives and husbauds' for his 
children. 

In coDseqiience cf this project, he himself undertook to 
direct the education of the children he intended for his 
iuture sons and daugliters-in-law. This education was 
not what the world in general understands by a good one ; 
he was only desirous, that they should learn to read, write, 
and cast accompts ; but he was particularly assiduous^ 
that their manners should be gentle, their morals pure, 
jtheir pie^ sincere, and their time well employed. His 
virtuous designs succeeded according to his wishes ; he 
has married his children as he projected, and there is no 
lather whose happiness can equal his< All living under 
the same roof, his numerous family increases every year ; 
•sa that he has been obliged, successively, to build the 
twelve additional apartments which surround his mansion. 
Here he lives like a patriarch, with his two respectable 
.sisters, and ^ multitude of children and grand-children, 
all clothed like himself, and his forefathers ; that }s to say, 
like country men and women ; but each enjoying every 
convenience of life, and tasting a happiness, which is so 
little sought, only because it is so little known. 

As my friend finished his recital, I remarked there wa« 
upon each tree an inscription, bearing a date and a name ; 
and I asked him what was the meaning of this singular- 
ity 2 

In order to understand it, said he, it is necessary to in- 
form you of an ancient custom in this country, the origin 
of which is unknown to me. At the birth of each child, 
the father of the family plants a tree, on which he in- 
scribes the name of the infant, and the year of its birth.* 
Th\*s each proprietor of land, if but of a little extent, pos- 
sesses one of these sacred woods, where the axe never 
wounds the tree in its vigor ; but, as soon as it begins to 
decay, i$ is then cut down, which is not done without 
great ceremony* 

The family and the neighbors are assembled, the tree 
is felle4 in^ their presence, and its inscription entered in a 
register, with a formal memorandum of the year in which 
it was cut down* The friends and relations sign the wri- 
ting as having been witnesses of the procedure; and 

« It MTerytcmtliatiiMcuatoaiiexistfimJELuceta; bttil sm not 
certain h is in tbepcoyince of Livonia* 
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these registers preserve the names and memories of on* 
ancestors with the greatest certitode, because there is an 
entry made in smother register of the birth of the infant, 
and a description of the species of tree^ that has been Ran- 
ted in the family wood on the day of its birth. 

While my friend was speaking, we heard at a distance 
the sound of rustic music. Let us meet them, said he, 
they are going to plant the tree of the child who was bom 
this mot*ning, and we shall see the venerable Novorgave 
attended by a numerous train. We cannot speak to him 
just at this instant ; but atter the ceremony he "wUl johi 
us, and invite us to dinner. 

We quickened our pace, and, guided by the music, ar* 
rived in a copse, or kind of nursery, full of young trees; 
where we found assembled some two hundred people, m- 
cluding about a score of young children. JThey were aH 
clothed according to the custom of the Livonian peasants : 
the dress of the men had nothing in it remarkable, but I 
thought that of the women agreeable and picturesque ; 
they had folds of muslin about their heads, which hid on^ 
ly a part of their hair, but flowed down and covered all 
their shoulders: they all had brown jackets, fringed stuff 
^rdles, and petticoats richly embroidered. 

As I advanced, I dbcovered in the midst of this crowd 
an old man, of a mild, yet majestic presence, clothed Kkc 
the other peasants, but whose simple and coarse habit 
formed a very singular contrast to the brilliant oi-der be 
wore. It was a large white ribband, pendant to which 
Was a magnificent cross, enriched with diamonds.* That 
is Novorgave, said my guide, as you will easily imagine 
froni the singularity of his appearance. The badge of 
distinction he wears is doubtless dear to his heart ; it is 
gratitude, and not pride, which makes him bear with joy 
this honorable mark of his sovereign's esteem. 

Be kind enough to tell me, said I, who that young man 
is, that stands on his right hand ? 

One of his grandsons, replied my friend, and the father 
of the child newly born. Those two venerable women on 
bis left are his aged sisters ; and all the rest that stand 
immediately next to him are his descendants. 

How many do you suppose them to be ? 

Nearly fifty people, reckoning his sons and daughters^ 
in-law, and they M live in the mansion house you hav^ 
* The Order of St. Andrew, Instituted by the czar Peter I. ' 
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Tbe t«ftt of tiie-asaemyy is compesed 4Df tibe T«la* 
lions, 4)eigt^>«urs, aad M^ids of the famify^. Bitt htt^ i 
tte oermionf is going to begin* 

1 <irewas near to tkeokl anaBas possible, saw Jim take 
a spade, and, with an arm still ^dgonoxiia, open theeartbi 
and pisntthe teiee. Wben tbis was .ckme, he, sjceording 
to eutflofn, prsnomiced sereral benedicticffls over it >: he 
prayed that the tiree naght fleumh as ^mg as the i^^ Pt" 
ttr ^A^bvof^Sf^ove^ the oldest tree in ^he woc^; aiKithat ^Uko 
infant, whose name it bore, might sit beneath its fld»adti» 
wkh ^e -children ^l»s grand-childi'en. 

"When he had eiided, the register was brongte, in whidi 
the principal persons of the as8e«»bly wuete thdr nassaes* 
^iS^t Which Kovorgave received the young infant in his 
amns, and the ppocesskm tagain began <t0 the sound <of mu* 
«c. 

We follewed the crowd, wliidi condncied uib to the 
olher extremity of th'e wood, into an imsiiense and Tendai]t 
amphitheatre, surrounded by the finest ^^ees I had yet 
seen. The prospect was charmmg, the tjKxm w&^ all 
hun^ with ^^lands of ilowers, wli^e a dozen «f neat 
cradles dispersed here and tliene, and suspended mth lib- 
bands to the lar^ branches, were not, as yon will fiad^ 
the least interesting ornament of tMs deligilitful (dace. 

My conopaiuon shewed me the Fir^ Fetor JSTovufrgavek 
I admired its prodigious height $ and seeing two oaks at 
some distance, between which was placed a ookison of 
white marble uptm a hillock of earthi I asked any geuide 
what it meant ? I was answered, that those tcees weue 
particularty dear to Novorgave : that one oi thexn bore the 
nameof his father, tl>e other of his grand&Ether; and that 
the column was a monumefrt of<his tendemessacd respect 
for thdir memories. On it was engsraved a Russian in« 
sciiption, which contained the eulogium of Anastasius 
and Alexis l^ovoi^ave, dictated by loeHng andrtniut^, sX 
which th^ following is the sense. 

*** Heayen, in recomponse of «beir sincere piety, taiiglit 
** them true happiness ; they found and enjoyed it in their 
" femily, in the pleasure of the t;ount?ry, and the labors of 
•* agriculture.** 

I suppose, continued I, that cradle, which I observe is 
more ornamented than the others, and is hung between 
these two oaks, is^iesigned for the liew-i^om i^ba(, 
P 2 • 
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Exactly 8o; and look, the old man approaehes ibSoBC 
trees : he takes the chHd, and {^aces it in the cradle. 

NoYorgare having kdd his grandson in the destined 
place, foraied a species of trophy, composed of variQUs 
instruments of husbandry, which were presented to Mm, 
and which he fastened to one of the trees by the tude <tf 
the cradle. He himself explsdned the meaning of this 
custom, saying, the boy was consecrated to the occupi^ . 
tions of a country life, fOid ended by reading aloud the in- 
scriptioD.on the msui)le column. 

When the old man had ceased speaking, the women 
irho had young cMldren in tiieir arms, laid them in the 
other cradles, sat themselves down at the foot of the trees, 
look hold of long ribbands that hung from their sides ; 
and, pulling them gently, from dme to time, gave an easy 
motion to the cradles, thus balanced, and this way amused 
or lulled the children to sleep;* While young mothers 
of twenty, in the midst of feasting, found no pleasures so 
sweet as those of tending their children, the kds and lass« 
es of the fiimily and the neighborhood, assembled in th^ 
amphitheatre, danced and sung in honor of the festivs^ 
They sung also a long ballad, entitled " The Seasons," ift 
which, after having painted the pleasures of Spring, ctf" 
Summer, and of Autumn, they celebrated the winter with 
still more circumstantial energy ; described the swiftness 
of their sledges, and vaunted, in a simple yet affecting 
manner, of their long wintry evenings, which glided so de- 
Hciously away, when assembled and sitting amid their 
femilies around their paternal fires. t 

The songs ended, they danced to the sound of their bala« 
layes*, while several young girls walked round with bas- 
kets, and offered the spectators cakes and clougwaf. The 
relations and neighbors 6)ok leave of the old man at noon, 
and departed ; but he detained me and my friend to din« 
ner, and took us to the cottage, which his ipother had for- 
merly inhabited. 

This place, said he, retraces to my memory the most 

• The country women in Ru8si|i, suspend cradles to trees doving 
sumnner, and rock their children after this manner. See La Cot* 
tume* Huties, by M.le Prince. 

f A kind of guitar with a long neck. 

A nioe friut^ smaller than the chen/i and veiy common in Ru^^t 

sla. 
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pleasing ideas : here I come and meditate every iikhii- 
kig; and could it have contained ray numerous iaxsA- 
Ijy here, beneath this revered roof, I had ended my days. 
The old inan then sat himself down upon a mat, and 
placed us by his side. He spoke French tolerably well, 
and ans'^ered my questions with all the politeness of a 
man who bad lived twenty years at court, and all the can- 
dor, good nature, and simplicity, of a hermit and a hus^ 
bandnian. He pamted his happiness in the most affec- 
ting manner. I have known the court, said he, and all 
pleasures, which success, vanity and favor can give ; but 
then my head was busy, and my heart was void and dissat- 
isfied. A prey to uiquietude and fear, I was obliged to 
defend myself from the snares of hatred, and the m^gnity 
ok envy, as well as to support the fatigue of indiscreet re- 
quests. £ach day I underwent the chagrin of making peo- 
ple discontented or ungrateful, and of seeing myself de- 
prived of the counsels and consolations of friendship.-* 
Heaven, at length, removed the film from my eyes, and 
taught me, that man, sent for a moment into existence, is 
but a lunatic, to waste that moment in accumulating per- 
ishab^ riches, and sacrificing repose to cq^dity. I lost 
half -my fortune by giving up my employments : but I re- 
covered my freedom by renouncing factitious passions : 
by again acquiring a taste for the pleasures which nature 
presents, I once more regained the healtli I had lost, and 
the pure happiness my early youth had known. Thus it 
is that a simplicity of manners, occupations, and pleasures, 
prolongs and embellishes life, and renders our latter days 
as smiling and as fortunate as the happy years of infancy : 
ol which we preserve so powerful and so sweet a recollec- 
tion only because they were spent in* innocence, and free 
from the tumults of the passions. 

I was fiir from being tired of listening to the virtuous 
Novorgave, but dinner interrupted our conversation, to 
which we sat down in the centre of the amphitheatre 
where they had danced. .1 beheld with rapture the old 
man surrounded by his family, and seated between his two 
respectable sisters. I could not understand the language 
of his children, but I could see the expression of their 
countenances, which internal joy and content, illumined 
and inspired. 

After dinner Novorgave led me to his mansion, which 
Was as simple as it was spacious. No studied appenda- 
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jtet of Ifacory -aad idieuess were there ; beds wkbcml 
curtaioBj wooden ckairs and tables, and mats made of ms^ 
et, ^xni^poeed the Itaisnitupe; long bMmcbes of trees, aiV 
fully Mlerlftced) ikad abundant in £[iliage, were the .only 
omam^rtft*. 

The ball was lai^ eaongfa to centsHii all the &an%. 
Here they converted -i^ieat an hour, and then depmted* 
We stayed m^ the tnaster of the house, who asked tis to 
walk into his wardens : when we came thitbei*^ he took off 
hiB Order of Saiut Andrew, hung it upoua tree, flung his 
coat upon the grass, and, taking a hoe, ^egan to w<tfkf 
without interrupting lus oonTei'sation with us. 

The gardens were immeoae ; I saw about a dosen. 
gard^MTS, and soon knew them to be the sons of NavcN> 
gave, wi^ whom we had dined. I then learnt that the 
others were gone to similar labors in the adjacent fields, 
and that the women were aU occupied in Uietr bcmsehold 
duties ; «ome had the cave of the kilclten, otiiers of the 
dairy ; some were spmmng, some knittings some sewing : 
not one was idle till seven o'clock in the evenmg, at 
which hour all the company assembled to «upper. Wi£h 
what pleasure did they sit down ! with what appetita did 
they eat ! 

Before they went to bed the good Novorgaiw read his 
children a moral and Christian lesson, after winch they aU 
kneeled down, and the old man recited his pra3>ers aloud, 
which he ended by pronouncing a benediction on Ihe lam- 
ily. After this every body went to rest, and enfoye^ the 
sweets of peaceable and profound skep. The next morn* 
ing I depcuted with a picture of this m«!>sion, and of the 
happy philosopher that owned it, which time can never 
efface from my memory <ir my heart. 

M. de la Paliniere ended, and the Baron^s rose, thank- 
ed him for his complaisance, and instantly retired, for it 
was near half past ten o'clock. Their tales were inter- 
rupted for some days, because Madame de Clemire, whose 
turn it was to relate, had a cold ; but they conv^ved to- 
gether. 

Caesar recollected, that the Baroness, in her history of 

* It IS the cuitoin in Russia daring tmnmer, and especially a- 
ipong the country people, thus to decorate the inside of their hou- 
fies; hence it is, tl^at siich a -quantity of peopie are-tnet in their 
tow ns loaded w ith green boughs to sell. 1 n some apartokents these 
bracches are placed in vasea full of waiei, 
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Olympia, had said honor was more severe than the hiws ; 
and asked the reason why. 

JLaws, replied the Baroness, are enacted for the general 
community ; we must not expect generous and delicate 
sentiments from the multitude, consequently the laws 
cannot regulate certain actions and sentiments ; were they 
more severe, they would be observed only by a few, there- 
fore could not contribute to the general good : they con- 
fine themselves to forbid manifest vidence and injustice, 
because they are made for the regulation of common and 
not superior minds. For which reason, you may observe, 
that the man, whose probity consists merely in obeying 
the laws, cannot be truly virtuous or estimable ; for he 
will find many opportunities of doing contemptible and e- 
ven dishonest acts, which the laws cannot punish. Hence 
yciu may comprehend, how law may authorise what hon- 
or may prosciibe ; and wherefore it is shameful to go to 
Jaw in many instances, where you would be certain of 
gaming the cause. 

But what is yet more, said M. de la Paliniere, there are 
even crimes, which, not having produced any tragical e- 
vent, are not punishable by the laws ; such for example as 
calumny.* 

But a calumniator, said Caesar, is universally despised. 

Certainly ; he is dishonoured, and so are all those who 
profit by the indulgence of the laws, to commit acts 
which are, in themselves, unwarrantable. 

I do not thoroughly comprehend, said Caesar, what 
you mean by being dishonored. 

A man whom the public voice accuses of dishonoura*' 
ble actions. 

The multitude then has delicacy, since its. judgments 
are so just, and more severe than the laws. Where- 
fore, Laws made for the multitude ought to ordain virtu- 
oos acts. 

• Cahimniatofs in Poland are punished in a way as odd as it is in. 
famous to the culprit ; when convicted, he is obliged in full senate, 
tocrouch on the ground at the foot of the person's sear, whose hon. 
or he has attacked, and declare, with a loud voice, that, when he 
spread these injurious reports, be lied Uhe a dog. Afteir which pub- 
lic confession, he is obliged, three several times, to imitate the bark- 
ing of a dog This kind of punishment is still practised in Poland. . 
^iftoire Generate de Potogne, bj M, le Cbevalier de SoU^nae, tome 
iii« 
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There is bo man, however wicked, or however vul^ii^ 
but naturally loves virtue and hates vice. His pasi^ote 
make hka act against hb conscience ; but, while his con- 
science reproves him for his own errors, it demonstrates 
more clearly the errors of others, because with respect 
to them he does not reject its testimony. Heace it iSf 
that men act ill, and judge well. Feeble and eorrupted, 
they give way to their passions ; but when they are cool, 
that is to say, when they are uninterested, they iostaatly 
condemn what they have often been guilty of; they re- 
volt against every thing contemptible ; they admire ev«ry 
tiling generous ; and they are moved at every things af- 
fecting. 

A bad fatlier^ or an ungrateful son, could not beheld 
unaffected, the. aged mother of Angel Sound blessing her 
children, and her great-grand-children, or our good old 
Novorgave, at the head of his family. They would aii- 
inire pictures so sublime, yet would feel no temptation to 
imitate like examples. How should they then obey a 
law, which commanded them so to do ? Such is the mul- 
titude, such are the men in general. — The most impor- 
tant conclusion that can be drawn from these refiectioos 
is, that every voice is raised to declaim against wicked- 
ness, and to jMrake virtue* Wherefore, if we think rq)U- 
tation and general esteem desirable, to acquire Uiem, we 
must be constantly good, worthy, and noble. 

I have a question to ask likewise, said Caroline, eoo- 
ceming a word, the signification of which I do not well 
understand. Pray what do you mean when you speak of 
prejudices.* 

A prejudice is formed without due reflection, aod 
which cannot be supported by any good reasons : thus, 
for example. Mademoiselle Victoire believes^ that a bit of 
the rope with which a man has been hanged, carried io 
her pocket, %vill make her win at cards. This is a pre- 
jiidice; for certainly it is not the effect of reasonhig»or 
the possibility of the fact, which could ^rst nuike her 
give into such a belief. Ask her why she has th» ojhb- 

• The explanation of the word jbr^*u(/icf , here given by Madame 
de Geniis. asfhc reader will easily perceive, is not strictly conforma- 
ble to the common English use of that word ; but as this is its pri- 
mary signification, it was thought best to retain the atnhor'fiowfl 
term. r. 
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^D) and sbe wiO tell you she bad it of her aunt, her moth- 
er, or her grand-mother : and this is all she knows. 

All prejudices are not equally stupid with this ; but 1 
know many, which I think so, and which yet are general- 
ly adopted. I have seen women run ;iway frightened at 
Ae entrance of a person, who nursed another sick of the 
small-pox or the measles ; and I have seen these same 
women, with great tranquillity shut tliemselves up with 
the physician who attended those very patients. Many 
other things, of a like kind, may be observed, equally ra- 
tional with Mademoiselle Victoire's predilection for the 
hangman's rope. 

But there is another species of prejudice, which, far 
ftom being ridiculous, deserves to be respected, because 
it is produced by a lively and delicate sensibility. Let us 
continue to believe, that twins are united in perfect friend- 
ship ; that they reciprocally suffer the bodily evils of 
each other; that a mother would discover her child, 
"Bvhom she had never seen, amid a thousand other chil- 
dren : these are the errors of kind hearts, the consequen- 
ces of virtuous sentiments, and ought not to be despised. 

All opinions, which cannot be maintained by reason, 
and which facts and experiments demonstrate to be false, 
are certably pi*ejudices ; yet we must be careful how 
we affirm, that any thing, with the nature of which we are 
unacquainted, however strange it may appear to us, is 
^nerical and vain. The history of Alpbonso has taught 
us, that there exists an infinity ofpbaenomena in nature, 
the causes of which are unknown to man ; for which rea- 
son we ought only to call those things prejudices, which 
are not only repugnant to reason, but which are capable 
of being proved false by facts. 

I comprehend, very well, mamma, at present, v/hat is 
meant by prejudices ; and likewise that all those, which 
are not the effect of sensibility, are ridiculous; such as 
the belief, that Friday is an unifortunate day, that it is ill 
luck to spill salt, Sec. 

I hope you understand too, that any thing, which reli- 
gion, law, or honor ordains, cannot be called a prejudice. 

O certainly ! — Is the respect, tjmt is paid to the dead 
and their tombs, a prejudlice ? 

No ; because religion ordains us to honor them, and 
because the rites of burial are holy. 

That is true. But should our respect for the dead ex- 
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tend as far as is con^monly thought, wheo pOQ^e si^ 
that it is a less crime to speak ill of the living th^n of tl¥^ 
dead? 

The question embarrasses me..— Let us ccmsult a sure 
guide on this subject; religion. Does it command us to 
respect the memory of those that are gone, more than <{ 
those that remain ? 

It certainly does not, said the Baroness : it commands 
us to love our neighbor as ourself, and render hii9 good 
for evil.* Surely, therefore, it is more wicked to take a- 
way the reputation of the living, than to attack the jutiemo- 
ry of the dead. 

Besides,' the dead hear not, feel noty while the living 
are driven to despair i for which reason, that opinion 
must be a prejudice, as has been shown j for if, for in- 
stance, a person should seek, after the death of his ene^ 
my, to injure his memory by new and vague accusations, 
he would add meanness to malice, because the dead pan- 
not answer, cannot defend his reputation. Were he li- 
ving, he might clear up conjecture, and prove the falsitjr 
of what remained in doubt ; but he could not deny estab- 
lished facts ; and this is the reason why an accusatioai 
founded only on suspicion, is so unworthy an act. 

I would have you, however, understand, I not only dis- 
approve but detest a senseless animosity against the dead* 
although they are insensible to wrongs. My intentioa 
was only to show, there is much less cruelty in attacking 
the memory of the d^d than of the living. 

I will remember what you have told me, mamma, said 
Caroline. 

Two days after this conversation, Madame de Clendre 
being alope with Caroline, said to her, when I came into 
your bed-chamber this morning, my dear, I saw one of 
the maids buckling youi^ shoes. How could you suffer 
this ? to debase a fellow-creature is to debase yourself. 
You never should require any thing of a servant, except 
such assistance as is absolutely necessary to you ; but a- 
void as much as possible whatever gives trouble, or can 
inspire repugnance. Never basely and cruelly take ad- 

♦ Bless thcro which persecute you • bless, and corse not. — Dearly 
beiov^, aveiige nor yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath • 
for it is written, vengeance is rainc, I will repay, saith the Loid, 
Rom. xii. 14, 19. 
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Vioitage of your situaticm, and refuse the respect due to 
all ; but, if you wish to be respected yourself, accustom 
yourself betimes to revere in others the sacred rights of 
humanity. 

I cannot dress myself entirely alone, therefore my maid 
assists to lace me, comb my hair, and so ibrth ; but I can 
undress myself, and I have never, since I have been mar- 
ried, made my servant sit up for this purpose, but have 
gone to bed without, her s^d. I have lived in the fashion* 
able world, have been at balls, have come home at four 
and five o'clock in the morning with all the paraphernalia 
of dress, loaded with flowers and pins almost innumerable, 
of which it was no easy task to get rid ; but I a thousand 
times preferred taking this trouble, and going to bed some* 
what later, to the alternative of receiving help from an un- 
fortunate wretch half asleep, and out of temper ; who, 
while she undressed me, would secretly curse my pleas- 
ures and her own condition. At present I have little mer- 
it in undressing myself, because the ornaments of Champ- 
eery are simple, and soon thrown off. 

You never ring your bell in the night, I observe, mam* 
ma. 

Never ; unless I am ill. If I be in bed and want any 
thing, I rise and get it myself, even in the depth of winter, 
and to this I am so accustomed that I never get cold ; but 
have acquired an acdvity, which I believe to be very heal- 
thy, for noticing enfeebles the body like idleness and eflfem- 
inacy. Such habits beget address, strength, and agility. 
1 have by no means a robust appearance, and yet I every 
evening perform acts of real strength : I can carry a huge 
pitcher of water, and in winter frequently put large logs 
upon the fire much heavier than myself. 

I wish to imitate you, mamma ; and henceforth, if you 
■will permit me, I will always undress myself. 

No, you are too young at present ; yours is the age of 
feebleness and dependence ; but, even now, you may help 
yourself much oftener than you do ; and hereafter you 
will be very wise to acquire ^e habits I have described. 
I promise you, mamma, no more to treat servants with 
•want of proper respect. 

The attention we should pay them is, perhaps, greater 

than you imagine. You ought to be careful not to speak 

any thing directly or indirectly, that could make them a** 

shamed of th^r condition. Thus it would be inexpressi" 

vol.. II. Q 
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t^ cmel "tffimke use et the proverb, Helkt Mkea uektyi 
m presence of a footman ; it becomes us carefully to aV<^ 
such rodenesS) since, while it humiliates, it excites resent* 
ment and hatred. We ought, likewise, to be exceedingly 
drcumspect in all our words and actions when they are 
present ; since the impression they receive, from observ* 
ingtheir superiors, has the greatest effect upon their inaii* 
Aers : we should, therefore, be dotibly guilty in giving 
them bad examples. In fine, religion, justice, humanky» 
all equally require us, to treat them with gentleness and 
indulgence ; to endeavor to promote their interests ; to 
protect them on aU just occasions, and affectionately to as-* 
sist them when they are ill, en* have become old in our ser* 
vice. 

Madame de Clennre was going to rise and take a-walk, 
but was stopped by Caroline, who said she had something 
more to confide to her. She then confessed tjiat, during 
the morning, she had been a little ill-tempered with Pul« 
cheria. 

You have, no doubt, repaired the wrong you did tier ? 
said Madame de clemire. 

Yes, mamma, replied Caroline ; though I did myself 
iome violence, I resolved to overcome my ill humor, and 
all the rest of the morning we were as good friends ad 
ever. 

And did not you make an apology ? Did not you regret 
your having been unjust, though but for a mortrcnt ? 

As soon as she saw me good tempered, she was so too, 
and did not seem to be vexed the least m the world. 

But because she did not bear malice, must you appeal^ 
faisensible <^her generosity ? If I had ill-treated the lowest 
servant in the house, I would show him I was sorry for it ; 
Imd, by so doing, should think I did honor to myself^ for 
nothing elevates us more than equity ; the greatest defect 
a person can have is that of knowing, yet not acknowledg- 
ing themselves wi-ong. The imperfection of our nature 
is such, that scarce a day can pass, in which we have not 
committed some error ; for which reason the people most 
amiable and most beloved will always be those who, by 
confes»mg the wrongs they have done, show their candor 
and goodness of heart. This sublime quality always ap- 
pertuns to the generous and the feeling ; while little and 
confined maids, ^slaved by fidse shame, as mean as it is 
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filotisl^^NFQuid ratfier aggravate tlieir faults tiian retract 
thetByor saf a word in espiation. 

I will run and seek my sister, mamma, and make an a- 
pologjr to berfor being out of temper, and for not having 
shown I was sorry I had been so. 

This procured Caroline a tender kiss, and she immedi- 
ately left the room, runmng to find her sister. 

Madame. de Clemire had promised in the morning she 
would ten them a short story after supper ; and in the eve- 
Bing«he thus acquitted herself of her promise. 



TRB 

BOLITAKY FAMILY 

07 

NORMANDY. 

A FEW miles from Forges,* near the rich abbey of 
Bobec, and in the province of Normandy^ lived a good 
farmer, whose name was Anselmo, with his wife and chil« 
dren. He was poor, but so happy, that he had never left 
his home but to go to church. His little habitation stood 
by itself in the midst of a forest ; he had no neighbors^ 
and he wished for none ; for he could not imagine, after ho 
had been all day laboring in his field, it was possible to 
find a pleasure more sweet, than that of reposing in the 
midst of his family. 

Three acres of land, two cows, and a little poultry, were 
the whole of his riches ; he had no other society than that 
of his wife and five children, a servant maid, and a herds- 
man, with whom it is necessary you should become bettor 
acquainted. 

The maid's name was Jacqueline. She had been bred 
in the house of Anselmo, and had acquired the manner 
and sedentary habits of the family ; she had never been 
above a mile from the house. Of all the edifices that.cov** 
er the earth, she knew of none but the cottage of Ansel- 
mo, and the a.bbey of Bobec ; and never did St. Peter's at 

* Forges if sixty miles from Puis, vad celebrated for its mincnd 
waters. 
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Rome, or the Colonnade of the Louvre^cke greater ad« 
miration, than the little church of Bobec gave Jacqueline. 

She had heard speak of Forges ; but, hearing that it was 
ten miles off, she never could be tempted to undertake so 
long a journey. Jacqueline, as you may imagine^ eoold 
not read ; she had never seen, a book in her life, except 
at church. Her talents were confined to the milking <^ 
cows, the making of cheese, and aiding her mistress la 
household duties. Her mind was not capable of any ex- 
tensive knowledge ; she had precisely that d<Bgree of in- 
telligence necessary to fulfil tolerably the duties of her 
conditi6n ; and, if Heaven had not sent her rulers as par 
tient as they were humane, she would move than once 
have b^en liable to lose her place. 

She committed no voluntary faults, however ; it was 
want of memory and reflection only ; for her intenticais 
were so upright, and her heart so good, that Anselmo and 
his wife never could resolve to scold her. 

The herdsman, Michael, who kept the cows, vras stili 
less active and less intelligent than Jacqueline ; but, in 
the eyes of the indulgent Anselmo, the weakness oi his 
constitution excused his indolence and incapacity ; be- 
sides, Michael was naturally gentle, peaceable, honest, 
and so patient, that it was not possible to make him an* 
gry. 

There was so much confoi'mity between Michael and 
^acquejine, that it would have been a miracle, being, as 
they were, always together, had they not formed an at- 
tachment to each other. Sympathy declared itself, and 
the two lovers asked permission to marry ; which was ea- 
sily granted. Michael wedded Jacqueline, and^ in three 
year's time, was the father of three children, who were all 
brought up with the children of Anselmo. 

About this time, Jacqueline, patient as she was, under- 
went great trouble. The wife of Anselmo died. Neith- 
er did the good man survive her above two years ; by 
which accident Michael and Jacqueline lost the best dP 
masters, and the sole support they had upon earth. The 
relations, who were left guardians of the children, came 
to occupy the little heritage, and had the cruelty to turn 
away Michael and Jacqueline. 

They were obliged to quit the cherished cottage, which 
they regarded as their paternal mansion, and to tear them- 
selves from the arms of the virtuous Anselmo's childreiH 
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who, fw the last twa years, had called Jacquelhie by the 
kind name of mother^ The poor woman wept over thcm,^ 
and left them in despair, followed by four of her own chil- 
^en, and the mournful Michael, who carried under his 
arm a large bundle of coarse clothing, which contained all 
the riches of this unfortunate &mily. 

It was happy for them, that, in this dreadful situation^' 
they felt mme of those distracdng inquietudes, which fore- 
thought and fancy give : their sorrows were only the sor- 
rows of a moment ; the future was to them hidden by a 
veil 80 thick, they could not even form an image of the 
morrow. They had dined well before they left their old 
habitation, and were not much disturbed about where they 
diould sup ; all their conversation was regret for the death' 
of Anselmo, and tenderness for the children they had been> 
obliged to abandon. 

Conversing simply thus, theyr followed wherever chance 

J leased to lead, till they had lost themselves in the forest, 
acqueline was six months gone with child, and, being &- 
ttg^ed, rested herself at the root of a tree. Her husband 
sat himself down by her side;, and the four children rang- 
ed themselves around. 

It was in the month of July, and, a& the day began tade- 
efine, one of the children said he was hungry, and all the - 
rest inmiediately asked for bread. Michael had 8oni&i»t)«( 
vision in his wallet, which he partook with his wife and 
children. After supper, they determined to pass tha 
night in the wood ; and at the break oCday they found a 
beaten path, which brought them into a kind^f; wilderness^ 
on the outside of the forest. This wild plaee was fbll of 
broom, and they found a stream of pure crater, which ran 
from a rock covered with moss, the sight :of which gane 
Jacqueline great joy. Still to increase their hapfmieBSy 
along the sSrtsofthe forest they fojund plenty of nutsi 
mulberries, and wild raspberries, witli an i«fi»ity of stnuw-» 
berries. 

Jacqueline was quite^enchanted at thi&garKton ^nature. 
O, Michael I cried ^be, let Ds i*w^ys live hew j for kx^ 
you, there is water, and here a«^ fruits vand they ?wift be 
Buificie^ for us ; •I'^tUiS mate a hut <if 'the. braiashei of 
trees, to keep out the rain.-^It just then* occttrredto 'the 
nund^f Jacqueline, that they must first hmcitm^ -to lop 
the treea, and the reBection made^hei? sorrowftilA At this 
moment she perceived a young peasant, at some distance^ 
Q 2 
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gathering strawberries ; to him she went, and asked Whe- 
ther he knew to whom the place where they wci^ bctong-' 
ed?— 

Yes, to the abbey of Bobec, replied tte peasant 

Af c we fer from the abbey ? 

About two miles ; I am going there presently, with the 
atrawberries Ihave gathered. 

Jacqueline then went and advised with her htfeband ; 
and Michael, having received her instructions, departedf 
with the young peasant to the abbey of Bobec, leaving Jac- 
queline with his children at the entrance of the forest, aniij 
promised to return as soon as possible. " * ' '^ 

Arrived at the abbey, Michael obtained a moment's ^tf^ 
dience of the abbpt, to whom he related his situattoii r 'he 
ended by asking "work, or at least permission to estabii^ 
himself in the place where he had left his ffOfnily . - ' '* 

What can you do ? said the abbot. . . V^ 

Keep cows. ' ' ' \ ' . '\ t 

We have no need of herdsmen ; beades, you dbtibtte* 
long to our district. * ; * 

But I have no means of a livclilio6d, and that is all th^ 
same. 

Alas ! we cannot relieve all the poor. * 

I am not poor ; I ask no alms ; our hearts are willing 
and we can work. 

You can do nothing ; besides, I tell you that the ihhab^ 
itants of our own district must have the preference. 

But I am very weak and sickly, I assure you, and so you 
•ught to take me into your service. 

What ! because you are incapable of working ? 

Yes, to be sure ; it was for this reason, that my dead 
master Anselmo took me into his service, and would never 
turn me away : but, if you do not like sickly people, at 
least, Mr. Abbot, give us leave to build a little hut with ' 
boughs, upon the heath. ' _ ^ 

How will you Uve there ? [ 

On wildlmits and roots : there are watercresses, straW^ 
berries, nuts, water — ^Truly it is a paradise. ' 

What will you do in winter ? 

Winter !_— We never tfiought of winter ; but wiiiter 
will not be here so soon, this is only July. 
1 Hark you, good ni^n, since you are so very desirous of 
It, I permit you to build your hut, and moreover, I author- 
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izc you to ceme every other day to the abbey, for a su]^ply 
of bread and potatoes for you a^d your family. 
1 ha:ye a wallet 

Go, that is all I can do for you. 

O ! that is more than I asked— Jacqueline will be so 
happy. 

Michael hastily departed, and was already at some lit* 
tic distance, when they called him back, by the order of 
the abbot, to give him some brown bread, and potatoes 
roasted in the ashes. Michael, who was truly honest, re- 
used at first to receive them.— The abbot told me, said 
he, I was only to come every other day ; so I will come 
for thexii the day after to-morrow. 

In spite, of his resistance, however, they filled his pock- 
ets and bands withthe provision destined for two days, and 
he departed, highly satisfied with the success of his jour- 
ney. He found Jacqueline, came up to her with a trium- 
phant air, and answered all her questions. Jacqueline, 
though quite happy at the recital, scolded him a little, not- 
irithstanding, for not having bought an axe, in the village 
(sf Bob^c, to ciit down the branches ; for, said she, here 
we have seven shillings and eleven-pence (it was the fruit 
fif ten years* savings) and what are we to do with all this 
money? v ^ 

That is true, replied Michael : but we cannot think oi 
every thbg ; we had forgotten, you know, that winter 
would come, 

O ! now you mention winter, you must keep the money 
to buy sheep-skins, that we may He comfortably. 

Ay, s^ I will ; we will have every thing comfortable, I 
.varraat, ^ce we are to live here. 

Come, let us go to work ; we can cut the small branch- 
es with our knives. 

Jacqudine went towards the wood, her hu^and follow- 
ed, and they worked till night. The husband and the wife 
were neither of them robust or active, for which reason 
they were a fortnight in constructing their hut ; which was 
tolerably solid, it is true, but which had one inconvenience 
unperceived by them, till their work vas almost finished. 
They had forgotten (for ^s Michael said, they could not 
think of every thing,) that they were to live in the hut, and 
that consequently it was necessaiy it should be as high as 
themselves. It is easier to work within your reach, than 
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to clamb^ and raise your arms above your faead^ andth^ 
did what would give them the ieast trouble. 

Jacqueline and Michael could lean upon thdr hut^ as 
you would lean upon a balcony. Jacqueline was Hie first 
who I'emarked this defect of construction ; and thcHig:h 
the building was far advanced, she had so much fortitude 
as to be tempted to begin the work again^ had not Michael 
persuaded her to the contrary ; for, said he, people do not 
want a house, except to re^ in, and we can lutor lie down 
in ours. 

Jacqueline had nothing to answer to this reasonings | 
and, notwithstanding its erroneous dimensions, the hut was 
finished. 

The day on which they dmed b it, for the first thne, wa« 
a holiday ; Michael had been, in the morning, to the ab^ 
bey, whence he had brought potatoes and fresh bread, and 
likewise a pint of milk and some eggs, which he had pur- 
chased in the villa|^e. The joy of the children was exces- 
sive, at the sight ofthis delicious feast, and their gaiety ex- 
cited that of Michael and Jacqueline, so that nothing viras 
wanting to the happiness of the banquet, for the guests 
had good appetitea and good humor ; and when night 
came, sound sleep and tranquillity came also. After hay* 
ing passed above eight and twenty nights exposed to the 
injuries of the open air, they found an inexpressible satis« 
faction in lying down beneath a thick foliage, and on fresh 
straw : in the morning ^ey awaked in the most ^ierfect 
health. 

There is nothing so comfortable, said MichaeL as to 
have every thing at our ease. They may say, if they 
please, that use makes all things easy ; yet I should never 
have slept so well upon the ground, and with the skies for 
a covering. • 

Nor I neither, replied Jacqueline ; I always thought of 
the warm stable, where we laywhenour good dear master 
was alive. 

Our hut, though, is quite as good as the stable, Jacque^ 
line. 

O certainly ; and now we have a house^ we ought al- 
ways to be happy at home» as our good master used to 
say 

Michael the evening before had bought a platter, fire 
wooden spoons, several warm sheep-skinsr and some flax 
for Jacqueline, who had a distaff, and could spin tolerably ; 
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ond thus it 'Was that he had expended his seven shQiings 
and eleven-pence. Michael, on his part, found means of 
employing himself : he caught birds with bird-lime, which 
he carried to the abbey ; and in a month's time he went 
to sell his wife's work, which did not come to so much : 
for, as I have said, Jacqueline was neither active nor in- 
dustrious. 

. The summer glided away, and in the month of Septem- 
ber, Jacqueline w^s happily delivered of a little daughter. 
Winter at last arrived, and, notwithstanding their sheep- 
skins, their hut did not seem half so agreeable ; nor could 
t!b^ find either raspberries, bilberries, or other wild fruits* 

IVIichael and Jacqueline, however, suffered much less 
from tlie oc^, than might be imagined : they had never 
in their Uves slept in a close chamber with a fire-place in 
ity the stable, which they remembered with so much affec- 
tion, was open in the roof in several places, and had vari- 
ous fractures in its sides large enough to put the hand 
through ; so that Jacqueline and her husband found no 
great difference, even during the rigors of wintef^ between 
the hut and the stable they regretted ; and in summer their 
hut, being situated oh a heklthy soil, and sheltered by a 
forest, in which grew multitudes of herbs, flowers, and 
fruits, was much more agreeable than a gloomy damp 
stable, built in a yard, surrounded by dung, and close to a 
great pond of ^reen stagnant water. 

Toward the end of winter, Michael, who for the last two 
months could hardly walk as far as the abbey, at last found 
* It impossible to go thither and receive their subsistence. 
Jacqueline therefore went in his stead, and poor Michael 
was obliged to stay in his hut, gloomily extended on dry 
leaves. He did not suffer any great pain ; and his natur- 
al piety and tranquillity preserved him from lassitude and 
impatience : he prayed to God all the day, and Jacqueline 
spun, and told her beads by his side ; his children contin- 
ually came to caress him, so that he could not absolutely 
b^ odledmiseraUe ; and a year passed away in this man- 
ner. 

Michael and Jacqueline had lived two years in their hut, 
when one day (it was the month of July,) Jacqueline, who 
likd been gathering fruits round the forest, came running, 
^uite out of breath. O Michael, cried she, you camiot 
think what a fine thing I have just seen ! 

Ay ! what ? 
I 
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O dear ! a coach without a top ; it is made for nfi the 

world like a cart ; but then it is all yellow, aiid shmes so-^ 
besides, it is drawn by six horses all over diver— <aiid.tliflre 
are such fine ladies in the coach, and such fine geotjemen 
behind, with coats as red as our Billy's cheeks* — ^And— - • 

Jacqueline heard the noise of the landau which she had 
been describing ; her heart beat with joy, she ran fitnn 
her hut, and all her little ones followed her. The landau 
was not thirty paces from her-; in it, superior to all the 
rest, was one angelic lady, who, looking at her and hefr 
children with gentle smiles, ordered the coachman to stojK 

Jacqueline, surprised and astonished, durst not advmioe, 
while the young and beauteous stranger, followed by four 
ladies, who alighted with her from tl^ carriage, approadl" 
cd. Are these five chUdren all yours ? said she. 

Yes, my lady. 

Poor little creatures I why they are almost naked. 

O ! the three youngest have jackets^ but we keep then 
against winter. 

And do you live all day. in this hut ? 

Yes, my lady, and all night too. 

What I have you no other dwelling ? 

No, my lady ! we Jbsve not had for these two ye$n 
past. We live very well in the summer ; but to be sure 
it is a little cold in the winter, especiidly since my husbaad 
has been ill. 

Your husband ill ! and ly hig in that hut ? 
' Yes, my lady. 

Merciftil providence !*— How happy am I we have hXF 
our way, and that chance has conducted us hither i 

The angelic stranger went toward the hut, and with h« 
attendants endeavored to emer; but their hi^h*heeied- 
shoes, and their hats and featiiers, obliged them to stoop 
so much, that the stranger, unable to suppcat the psun « 
such an attitude, kneekd down ki the hat.--<^ood God 1 
said she, turning ter tear&l eyeson Michael, and have yo^ 
had no other asylum than this for two jiearsi^-^^ouli yos 
find no relief at Forges ? 

Forgeais so fiaroff, my lady I 

It is but seven miles ! 

My husband has been aicyy tids year and an hal^ and I 
could not leave him to undertake so long a journey : bed- 
sides, we have wanted for nothing ; they have always giv^* 
en us bread and potatoes at the abbey. 
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' The Stranger took out her purse : take these, said she 
to Jacqueline. I , will send for f ou this evening ; but 
since you love ^s place so much, I promise you shall re« 
turn again. I only desire you to pass some time at Foi^ 
ges, for your husband wants^the assistance of a physician. 
While the stranger was speaking, Jacqueline was con- 
sidering the pieces of gold the stranger had given her.— « 
Since you are so very good, my lady, said she, I must 
make bold to tell you, that these pieces you have given 
me will do us no good ; they do not know what they are 
in this country. 
What, have you never seen gold ? 
O yes, my lady, to be sure I have seen the gilding in 
the church at Bobec ; but as for golden money, I ne^er 
heard speak of any such thing, and I am sure nobody will 
tike it. 

The stranger, struck by an excess of poverty of which 
&he had never before had an idea, could not retain her 
tears : she prevailed, however, on Jacqueline to keep the 
gold she had received ; but for her better satisfaction, she 
gave her some crown pieces, which were received with 
gratitude and joy. After which, she and her attendants 
left the hut, remounted her carriage, and returned to For- 
g^ leaving Michael and Jacquelme astonished and trans- 
l)orted. 

They talked of nothing but the beautiful lady ; and 
then* conversation was still on the same fmbject, when the 
messengers arrived to take them to Forges. Four men 
csrefully placed Michael on a kind of bier, on which he 
'^^^ carried lying on a kind of mattress. Jacqueline and 
her children were seated iii a covered cart ; and our 
^e troop arrived at Forges about nine o'clock in the 
evening. 

They were conducted to a house, where they found 
clean Hnen and good beds. As soon as Michael was put 
^ hed, Jacquelme ran to mterrugate her hostess, and in 
^ than hsdf an hour returned.— — O Michael, sjdd she, 
thou wilt be so surprised ! that beauteous lady— —Dost 
thou know what a princess is ? 
No, truly. 

Well, that fine lady is a princess And moreover 

she is called a duchess I ■ and beside all which she has 
WK)ther name still— But that I have forgotten j howev- 
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eti what is most of all| she is*— -Ay, she is a reUtion to 

the kbg I 

How can that be ? She has no pride ! 

No more she has, as thou sayest 

How can a relation of the kbg's have such mildness ia 
lier looks, and such gentleness m her words I 

Thou wilt never guess what she has come to Forges 

for ? It is to drink of a certain water here, that makes 

women have children ; for my share, I have no opini<H} a- 
bout any such water ; but I will say my prayers once a 
day the oftener for her, that God may give this dear good 
lady as many children as her heait could wish, that so she 
may be happy. 

Their conversation was interrupted by her hostess, who 
brought them an excellent supper. Michael and his wife 
had before-time drunk bad cider, but never any sort oi 
wine; and, for the first time in their lives, they tasted it 
to the health of their benefactress. After which Jacque- 
line went to bed, thanking God and pouring forth a thoii« 
sand blessings on her young and virtuous protectress. 

On the morrow Jacqueline was awakened by awoman, 
who came to tell her the princess had ordered her ^o take 
measure of her and her children, and make shifts and 
clothe^ for all the family. Accordingly, some days after^ 
Jacqueline received all kinds of necessaries ; shoes, stock« 
ings, caps ; nothing was forgotten. 

Jacqueline's joy was so much the greater for that her 
husband's health was presently re-established. The as- 
siduous cares of the physician, a healthy lodging, aud 
good food, soon produced a surprising alteration ; and in 
three weeks time he was able to rise and walk about his 
chamber. 

At this period Jacqueline had an interview with her 
benefactress, who presented lier with a bunch of keys. 
There, said she, are the keys of your house, your closetSf 
and your cupboards ; I'etum home, my good Jacqueline* 
and to-morrow morning I will come and breakfast with 
you. Jacquelme, astonished at what she heard, stammer- 
ed a few words, and received the keyes with a stupid air» 
thinking it impossible that she could have a house with 
cupboards and closets, or that a relation of the king's 
could come to breakfast with her. 

The same day, Michael, his wife, and children, were 
reconducted to the wiWemes^ where they had been orig- 
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inaBf fotmd; bttt what was their amazement, when they 
saw, instead of- their former rude hut, a well-built little 
housejt situated in the midst of a large garden ! The chil- 
dren run and danced with joy, and Michael and Jacque* 
line kissed and wept ovct them. O! my God, said Jac- 
queline, clasping her hands, what have we dcme to deserve 
i& this happiness ! 

They ehtered their habitation, and found it composed of 
two good rooms, with a pile <^ wood at the end, and a lit- 
tle kitchen, well furnished with household utensils ; there 
"was a fire-place in the bed-chamber, and for furniture they 
bad two good beds with strong curtains, two wooden ta- 
Ues,fottr rush-bottomed chairs, two armed chairs, and a 
Jftrge press. 

Jacqueline took her bunch of keys, opened her press, 
and there found two complete suits of clothes for her hus- 
band, and the same for herself and children ; there were 
slufts, stockings, bonnets, and besides, sheets and towels, 
3nd a large quantity of flax to spin. 

As soon as she had taken an inventory of her press^ 
Jacqueline was brought into her garden, already supplied 
with vegetables, and afterwards shewn a hen-roost, where 
vere a score of fowls. At last her conductor opened the 
4ooroi an out-house, in which were two milch cows, and 
ioformed her she was the 6wner of a small meadow, a- 
^ut a quarter of a mile from the house. Jacqueline 
^ght herself in a dream. What ! said she to her hus- 
^Mid, are we richer than our dear good master Anselmo 
^f^ ^ Why, his cottage was but a stable, when compared 
tothis—— Our garden too is twice as large O Mi- 
<^el 1 we must never forget our hut ; especially in the 
^'^inter, when with our children we shall sit round our 
fire ; for we ought always to thank God as sincerely as 
We do at present. 

While she spoke thus, tears of joy dropped ftx>m the 
^ of Jacqueline; Michael also wept, and both kissed 
^ir children, who received their caresses with a pleas- 
^ they had never felt before, though they had been al- 
ways tenderly beloved. 

Jacqueline could not close her eyes all night ; she had 
} lamp upon the chimney-piece, and she passed the hours 
Ja contemplating, with admiration, her chamber and her 
Soods, and praying God to bless her illustrious benefact- 
^^css. At break of day she rose, and so did Michael, and 
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llie h$ippy ample agalp went to visit their kitchen, ihtip 
garden, their benHroofity and their oow^iouse. The j a^ 
terward dretaed their chilcbcn, put on their beat clothesy 
and prepared break&at ; the table waa spread with a nap» 
km qtute new, and furnished with two large pms of 
creamy brown bread, fresh butter, Mud a basket of nuts' 
just gathered ; after which they waited for their dear 
good lady, with equal anxiety and impatience. 

At eleven o'clock their ^est son, who stood sentiiiel 
^'the wood idde, quitted his post, and came running to an- 
nounce the first sight of the landau. Michael and Jacques 
^e, with beadng hearts, each took the child by the hsoid; 
and Michael, who was yet far from being strong, was sor* 
ry that he could not run &ster. The children soon out* 
stripped them, and ran tunmltuously toward the carriage, 
while their father and mother in vun called to them to 
keep back. 

Scarcely had Jacqueline and Michael got out of their 
yard-gate before the young princess had alighted. They 
threw themselves at her feet, bathed in tears ; va\d Jacque-. 
line pointing to her husband, with a faltering voice, said. 
Look, my dearest lady, look, he is quite wel l He can 
run. Here too are our children, they will not complain 
of cold ; and here is our house, where we shall be as hap* 
py in winter as in summer. This is all your doing, and a 
righteous God only can reward you : as for us, alas ! we 
do not know how to thank you. 

A delug^e of tears interrupted her speech, while the 
charming and virtuous princess wept in company, raised 
Jacqueline, took hold of her arm, and entered the house. 
You ms^ well suppose the breakfast was thought excel- 
lent^ that they walked afterward in the garden, and thit 
Michael and J^queline pointed out all their acquisitions 
and all their wealth. 

The princess departed at one o'clock, and soon arrived 
at Forges ; where she learnt, with pleasure and emotioD,' 
that there is no condition, no class, in which the same 
generous and sublime sentiments may not be found, as 
those by which she was so nobly distinguished. The ma- 
sons, who had built the house in the wilderness, affected 
by an action which thus made a whole femily happy, were 
de^rous as much as in them lay, of participating ; they 
worked day and night at the building, and, as soon as it 
was finished, unanimoui»Iy refused to accept the money 
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^&i!>ed ]o payment. It was itapoesible to make tlnm re- 
ceive the least recc^pease ; and there was ix> other waf 
of Fewiutiing: them» hvk by immediate^ employing them 
about other VQtkj for which they were paid double the 
sum they asked. 

Madame de Clemire ceasing to speak, M» de la PaUr 
niere exclaimed, This is a clmrmkig story. It is not 
difficult to divine the name of the august ben^ctress of 
•Michael and Jacqueline* ; and, indeed, she has done so 
many things of the like kind, that this l»s not given me 
the least surprise; but the generosity of the masons as- 
t^ahes me. It would be very extraordmary to find one 
Jnan, in such a class of people, with such a greatness of 
soul; but that they should all agree to work day and 
night for the sole pleasure of participating in a^good ac- 
tion ; that they should obstinately refuse the wages due to 
their labor, and that with one consent they should thus 
•aerifice their time and trouble, themselves being aU 
foaty and blush to accept money so hardly earned ; #here 
is, I say, in tins proceeding, something so noble, so deli- 
cate, such an enthusiasm ^ virtue, as, I own, appears to 
me to hare very little probability among people in so 
*nde a state ; and, I confess, I am persuaded you have 
been imposed upon respecting this anecdote. 

But what would you say, if I myself had been a wit- 
ness of the fact. 

. Is it possible? You delight me ! For there is nothing 
I more ardently wish, than to find it true. 

We dare not invent incidents like this, because we have 
^ an imperfect idea of the capabilities of nature. We 
vould not acknowledge her in pictures of the imagination, 
?^re ^e painted in all her sublimity ; for, by a capriciooe 
inconsist^^, the heroism, which we admire m history, 
•eetns, in a work of invention, nothing but an extravagant 
fiction, devcad of all appearance of truth. Let me, howev 
er, observe, that what critics call the imaginary sublhne 
wno real existence : for there is nothing the fiuicy can 
create, however generous, however noble,, of which man 
i» not capable, when he gives viray to the first emotions of 
J^e mind, or is stimulated by great examples. Niqr, the 
^(lea of ccmstant perfection, such as we can conceive, do 

* The Duckess cle Chartret is undoubtedly meant. Madame the 
Countess de GenliahasiHP^H^^meBtt in the Paliuft Reyat^r. 
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we not find it fulfilled, whea weexatnine the Irres of dioae 
who scrupulously practice all the duties of religioD ? 

The Baroness made her repeater strike^ as Madaflne de 
Clemire ended. It is not yet ten o'clock, Btannna, said 
Caesar ; your story has been too short ; and then it ended 
so suddenly, we had not time to ask a single question. 

True, said Pulcheria ; I, for my part, long to knovr 
whether the prayers of Jacqueline succeeded. 

They did, uiswered Madame de Clemire : her benefieu:* 
tress became a mother the year following : I will teU yo« 
an anecdote of a child she had. 

This charming little girl is now «x years and a half 
old ; she lives in the country every summer ; and kwt 
year, as she was walking in the forest of MoiRmo£enc% 
she met a pretty little country girl hand in hand with hsxi 
mother : the mother offered her basket of strawbernes t& 
the young princess, who, coming nearer to the liule gii^ 
preceived she was blind, at wluch she was much surprise 
ed ; tfor, at a distance, the child seemed to have very fin# 
eyes. The woman was -questioned, wid replied, that the 
child was not blind at her birth, but that she hsd not the 
means to take her to Paris and apply to a surgeon. 

Why, said the princess, can a surgeon restore her Is 
sight ? 

So I am told. 

Well, then, I will take her to Paris myself; when I re* 
turn thither 4 I will make room for her in the coach by my 
side. 

The poor mother was much affected by this promisef 
and the attendants of the young princess told her to coise 
the next morning to her country-seat. AcccMrdingly, whafc 
the young princess had promised was performed ; and, aa 
soon as they arrived at Paris, the little girl was immedi-^ 
ately sent to the house of an oculist, who kept her all the 
summer, and part of the winter. The next spring, whe^ 
the young princess returned into the country, Uiey surprise' 
ed her very agreeably, by bringing . her the little peaaaiit 
perfectly recovered. What! cried she, are you no Icmgjer 
blind ? 

No, mademcuselle. 

And ace not you very glad ? 

To be sure ; I can work now. 

And read too? 

No, mad^nois^e, I cannot read. 
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. No \ bewdoes thai; Jimppi^ ? Youare plder thflm I amy 
and I can. 

I have been two years blind*. 

That ia true : but now you can see) and yov ijei^y aoc^ 
lean. 

My imither cannot pay Ibr laay schooling.. 

Poof thing !-^Are you wilUi»g to iesira from noe ? If it 
wiU giVe yott aany pleasure, I will teach you ^ kasoii eyary 

^' ' 

The httle girl, at heanng thi^ thought the princess was 
loug^ng at her, and began to laugh h^self ; but ^ prin- 
cess insisted she was in earnest, while one of h^ attend- 
ants apparoidy con^tted Iter resolution.— ^RecoUejdy 
nadeindselle, said she, thatateachiarmtist have paitienoe 
iMt to be moved. 

I i^iall hav« ^lat 

it will be so long before iriie has learned ! 

I shall npttex^ed i but I could read When I had onlf 
had fifteen lessons. 

You could sb ; and many €h9&>en by the saiae meth- 
od saightbet»u^toreadinasshortaspaceoftkae(l):, 
however, if Nanette should be slow at leaming, or should 
wafit appHcadon, tiiree nuniths wUl not be buffioi^t to 
teach her. 

Shall we be here three mcniths I S^ 

Yesj modemoispelle. ^. 

O, then, Nanette will have tine tnouglb. ^ 

So saying, this amiable chihl ran to seek berbbok, -ffiod 
her box of counters ; then made Nanette «! dowi^bcfiwia- 
bar, and wkh the utmost gentkness and kflelligence gave 
her a long lesson ; after which the giri was suffered ta 
depart, but desired to come again the next day at the same 
houi!. 

Though Nanette, as had been predicted, was not very 
industriousy her mistress was m^ discouraged, but, wkh-a 
degree of patience and perseverance very extraordinary at 
her age, accomplished what she bad begW. It was ade» 
l^trol«ifht to see her ^ving her lesson, p<»ntklg with 
her little fingers to the figures on the counters, and the 
words, reading aloud, promptii^ in a whi^i^, promisiBg 
her scholar rewards, proud of her im^velnei^ and^ 
whenever she read well, looking round to eolkct the ap^ 
plauses of the astonished spectators. This was^ne of 
those ple^i^ng yet airectmgpkftlN^llAiehpioAM^t^ 
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mo&t dnuming sensations in the heart, and of wluch U is 
imposttble to tire. 

Nanette> in kct, before the end pf autumn, had learnt 
to read almost as well as her young mistress, who gave 
her sweetmeats, clothes, and books ; , and, when she part« 
ed with her, saki, Good bye, Nanette ; next summer I 
will teach you something else 

O the charming tittle princess ! cried Pulcheria ; she 
will be worthy of her mother. This reflection terminatei 
the evening's conversation. 

Before they went to bed, the cluldren asked, and obtam* 
ed leave, to go to the vintage of fiarmer Bennet ; ac« 
cordingly, they rose next morning, sooner than ordinary^ 
to see whether tiie basket-maker had sent ^me all the 
materials they had ordered above a fortnight aga At 
eight o'clock, four pretty baskets were brought, suitable 
to the height of Caesar, his two usiers, and Augustin t 
four panniers with handles^and four pair of large scissors, 
to cut the grape-stalks. 

An hour after dinner diey set off on foot to the vineyard 
of farmer Bennet, which was about c "He from the castle 9 
here it was agreed, this tittle comp ay should work full 
two hours for the farmer ; after which they should take 
their repast with the grape-gatherers, and then fill theip 
back-baskets and their panniers, on their own account^ 
and send them to the castle by the cart ; which agreements 
were f^thfoUy observed, with great pleasure by Ix^ paP* 
ties ; and the farmer gave this glorious testimony, that his 
own children had not been more industrious than those of 
the castle. Never wasday spent more s^reeably, er 
seemed more amusing ; ihey did not leave the vineyard 
till the approach of night 

When they came to Champcery, Caesar having a little 
outstripped the rest, entered the court-yard first ; here he 
found the servants assembled round a horseman, who had 
but just arrived ; he heard them all speaking at once, and 
continually repeating the name of his father. He quitk- 
ened his pace, ran, and they made way for him, each ea- 
ger to tell him that the Marquis de Clemire was not abofo 
a mile off. Caesar, quite transported, ran to the courier ; 
he alighted, Cxsar looked, and recollecting the valet-de- 
chambre of his father, immediately jumped up» embracedi 
and wept over him. 
^^Mftme.de Clemire and p3» sisters were 9om there 2 
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they kissed eaeh other a thousaad timesy all weepbg wk 
joy. The courier was questioned^ the cc^ch was calied» 
the horses were put to in aii instant, away they went ^ in 
less than a quarter of an hour, the postillions stopped, the 
coach doors fiew open, and the dear father of the famiiyi 
altera year's absence, found himself in the arms of his wife 
and children. 

Ail the white they were in the coach together, they 
^•uld only express their transports by teai s and tender 
Embraces* The night was dark, they had no flambeaux, 
yet ^ey were desirous of seeing each other* No sooner 
did they enter the hall of Champcery, than tlieir transporta 
aad tenderness were redoubled. The marquis never 
could be tired with looidng at Caesar and his dear little 
l^rls. What father, after so long an absence^ does oot find 
Ms children improved ? The marquis admired how much 
and how finely his were grown. 

On the other hand it was ren^ked, wkli inexpressible 
satisfaction, that the fatigues of war had produced no 
ehaoge in the appearance of the marquis, but that he evi- 
dently enjoyed a perfect state of health. 

They sat up till midnight^ and in the morning the chil- 
dren rose with the day j for the joy of the overnight, and 
their anxiety again to see their fether, had prevented them 
from sleeping. The marquis informed the family at 
lureakfisist, that his affairs called him to Paris, and that they 
must quit Champcery in two days. This news afflicted 
the children ; but the marquis gave them consolati^w, by 
assuring them, he was deterniimed every year to remain 
six months at Champcery. 

Caesar and his sisters could not leave Burgundy with 
dry eyes ; and the grief of Augustln was very great at 
leitving his father, his mother, and his little Charley. They 
set off mournfully, but they became merrier on the road, 
and found all their usual gaiety and good humor return by 
the time they came to Paris. After a few days of repose, 
Madame de Clemire took her^ children to the Louvre, to 
see the exhibition of paintings, which arc there shown 
once in two years by the artists belonging to the academy. 
The children could' draw remarkably well for their age, 
had already acquired a love of the arts, and the saloon of 
the Louvre gave tliem great pleasure , so that they spoke 
only of pictures and paintings the rest of the day. 

That lady, mammai said CarQline^ who has done those 
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^atodngflh which everp boify so nuich ibinoresr » in»i^ 
not young^ ; for it is kapossible in youth to hav« such supe- 
rior talents. 

How can you think 80, my dear ? Hanro not you aeen her 
portrait painted by herself I 

Yes ; but I thought that was aformer work-— And cm 
she be so young, and so handsome, as that chaituing ^^ 
ture represents her to be ? 

Had hers been conunon dsililies, her youth, her ae% 
her beautf , mxi excellent reputation, would certamly 1^ 
have permitted others to judge of bea* works with so Biuch 
aeTenty. 

I thi^ she ought to ini^ire admira;don indeed, since to 
aU these advantages she adds that very uncomnaon otie of 
supenw genius. 

The public are jttst, and cannot be prevented fronvprais« 
ing whatever pleases, and whatever Btryi:es : thereft>i« ydu 
have seen this lady's pictures fix the attentkm of all who 
entered the saloon. 

It is very glorious for a woman to gain an henoraUe 
place among the greatest masters. 

Yes : but it is very dangerous. 

Men cannot be jealous of a woman. 

They sometimes disdain not to do tis that h<Hior ; and 
when tiiey have once begun, their animosity knows no 
bmmds. They imagine, that they alone have a right t0 
struggle for feme ; they are willing enough to flatter i»f 
and even to be led by us, but they disdedn to wonder at us. 
To return to Madame Le Erun ;— «s I said just now, had 
not her abilities been above mediocrity, she would have re- 
ceived nothing but adoration, have heard nothing but flat- 
^ry, but she undertook to paint history, and has not been 
surpassed by any one acadcTmician. This to be sure is ve- 
ry strange !— .Very revolting I— Very !— 

The Abbe informed me, mamma, that the journalkts 
have giveri an account of the exhibidon. They have,Jio 
doubt, praised exceedingly |he performances of Madam© 
le Bran. 

Oh no ; they had too much prudence, too much circum- 
spection, to praise a woman "^ho really had merit Gen- 
erous and compassionate as they are, their praises have 
heeh lavished upon the envious, whom they have consoled 
as much as in them lies. The puMic admire none but su- 
.perior foculties, or usrfW labors ? aalw Uion they protect 
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the weakt and praise the poor in ability ; and as medioe- 
rity is the fate of tlie multitude, they, by tliis conduct gain 
a multitude of friends, and have a just claim to the grati- 
tude of the envious and the detractors of genius ; an exten- 
sive and dangerous clasS) whose hatred is active as it is 
envenomed. 

And soy mamma, the journalists have not done justice 
to Madame le Brun ? 

Ooe journal only has judged her works with equity ; 
all the others have spoken in a manner that has surprised 
every body, who is unacquainted with the invariable prin- 
ciples and pr<^ound politics of these writers. The ene- 
mies of Madame le Brun cannot deny, that her success 
has been ^eat ; they only can sdSirm it is unmerited. 

But what are their proofs ? 

They allege, that Madame le Brun*s manner is little. 

How so« mamma I Her subjects are taken from the Il- 
iad ; her figures large as life. 

Or else allegories of the most sublime and ingenius na- 
tare. Such is what they call a littleness of manner ; they 
add, that hitherto she has painted only women. 

Would they then persuade us, that superior talents are- 
not necessary to paint a beautiful woman ? 

Exactly so ; but they have forgotten, that Albani paint- 
ed Done but Venus, the Loves, and Graces ;* they have 
forgotten all the beautiful virgins of Raphael, of Guido, of 
Cai*lo Maratti, &c. ; and thus it is that envy reasons. 

1 observe, mamma, said Pulcheria, with great pleasure, 
that there ai« many women at present worthy to rank with 
great painters ; four in France are admitted of the acade- 
my, without mentioning several others, who have much 
greater abilities than certain academicians. 

In fact, we have seen some very contemptible paintings 
in the saloon ; among others, those you would not stop to 
look at ; I saw them as I passed, and they seemed to me 
very imUfferent ; indeed, without any claim to a place in 

* Albani was born at Bologna. His second wifewas av«iy beau, 
tifid woman, and became the model of all the divinities in his 
|»imingfl. He had twelve childien so beautiful, that they nor only* 
served him to paint the charming groups of little Loves from, with 
^h:ch he enriched his fine compositions, butwere also the originals,- 
tfier which le'poussin, Frank, and Atgardi (the latter was a sculp, 
tor) stutticd the Graces of Infancy. Albani died in 1660, aged. 83< 
ixtraits des different Ouvragei publia Sur la Vic det fcin^it. By M- 
M P.D»L. F.tomci. '^ 
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an exhiUitian like this, they ought to have be^ ecpadlf 

proscribed by good taste and morality. 

But let us return to those females^ who have distingmab- 
ed themselves so much in this brilliant career. Am<mg 
foreigners, there is one very much celebrated, who km^ 
likewise applied herself to the sublime. .You hayeadaur- 
ed a multitu Je of engravings done after her pietur^i— I 
mean Angelica Kauffmann.-— I know not how the joiif- 
nalists have ti^ated her in the comitry where she liFesy 
but her superior talents have been acknowledged by i^ 
Europe. 

Since, tsamma, you take so much pleasure in ccdlectii^ 
whatever is to the glory of women, perhaps you know the 
names of all those, who have acquired reputation in this 
art? 

I can nearly remember them alK 

dear,mammai do tell us ; we have heard already of 
Johanna Gazzoni ;* Elizabeth Cirani ; Maxia,thedaugl^ 
ter of Tintoret ;t and of Rosalba4 

1 will give you a list of the names of women most cele- 
brated for their paintings (2) It would require a largpe 
volume to speak of them all ; and if the number be not 
equal to that of the men who have been eminent painte»» 
it is the effect of that prejudice, which judges us intstpable 
of works where genius is required. When men cond^ 
scend, which ;s very seldom, to employ themselves a littfc 
on our education, they wish only to give us vague uotio&% 
consequently often false, super&cial knowledge, vad frivo- 
lous talents. 

If a painter intend to histruct his daughter in his art, be 
never conceives the project of making her a painter of his- 
tory, but will continually repeat, she should attoaopt ot^T 

, * In Italy, and particularly at Heme, there ave maiiy of her punt* 
Ingsin great estimation. 

t She d^ed in 1590. There is a fine painting by her in the Pataif^ 
Royal, of a nnai^ sitting, clothed in black, with his hand on an 
open book, lying on a table, where is a crucifix, an ink-stand, a 
clock, and papers. 

tRosalba Carriera was the scholar of the chevalier Diatnantine, 
and surpassed her master She acquired such great reputation, 
that ail the academies of £arope were eager to admit her- She wa^ 
passionately fond of music ; played in a superior style on the harp^ 
sichord, and travelled into Franceand Germany. Her merit pro* 
^uredher riches, and she died at Venice, in 1757, «(ged 85. - • 
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t0 pamt portraits, miniatui*es, or flower-pieces. Thus is 
she discouragedy and thus is the fire of fancy stifled : she 
paints roses : she was bom, perhaps, to paint heroes; 

Thus, likewise, a man of letters, whose daughter gives 
proofs of wit, and love of poetry, may be induced to culti- 
vate these happy disposidons ; but what will his first care 
be ? Why, to rob his scholar of that confidence, which in- 
spires fortitude, and that ambition, which surmounts difli- 
cuhies. He prescribes bounds to her attempts, and com- 
mands her not to go beyond them. Like the proud Ro- 
man,* who, taking advantage of his power and the public 
opinion, imposed extravagant laws in support of prejudic- 
es ; so the teacher traces a narrow circle round his young 
pnjnl, over which she is forbidden to step. Has she the 
genius of Comeille, or Racine, she is constantly told to 
write nothing but novels, pastorals, or sonnets. 

•A> celebrated mu^cian carried me to hear his niece, a- 
bftuttwo years ago, who played excellently on the piano- 
forte. I admired particularly the manner in which she 
modulated, and learned, with extreme surprise, she scarce- 
ly knew the rules of thorough bass. I asked why, with 
such propensities, he had not taught her composition ?-^ 
O, I would not suffer her so to lose her time, said the un- 
de : fVhat service can comfiosition be of to a woman ? 

All men reason, respecting us, like this impertinent un- 
<^c ; they are willing to allow we play on instruments, we 
*Uice, and even talk, as well as they, because these are 
fiH:ts that <:annot be denied. Their exists another talent, 
however, equally common to women as to men ; and this 
enchanting and sublime art necessarily demands lively and 
fine feeiings, energy, enthusiasm, and all the great emo- 
tiwis of the mind, which, according to them, belong only 
to the men. 
Ay, mamma, what is that ? 
The art of an actress. 

O true, mamma, there have been a great number of cel- 
ebrated actresses. 

Had all the other arts, as well as tliis, been less the fruits. 

of education and study than the happy gifts of nature, 

there is no doubt, but there would have existed a perfect 

equality between men and women. 

Some days after this conversation, the children went to 

• Pompilius. Sec Annalca dc la Verio, tome ii. page 23. 
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see the Luxembourg gallery ; and beiag quesdoned <A 
their return^ l^ Madame de Clenure, they owned they 
had not remarked the Deluge, by Poussin.* At your ag^ 
said their mamma, the {dea^g, the daxzlkigy or ihe af- 
fecting, orily are remarked ; subject that ins^ipe htonw, 
pity, &c. catch the eye, while the ddicate and pic^foimd 
escape notice : but I, by conversing with you, may ii^ntt 
you of what you at pres^it could have but a very impeiv 
feet idea ; by which means I shall iBScnnbly strengthea^ 
your judgments, and form your taste. 

I remember to have seen the paintings you m^rfioiH 
mamma ; but I own I found nothing in it very beauttfok 

You have seen it rain often enough I 

Certainly, mamma. 

Ami have you ever, at such times, observed the colour 
of the clouds attentively ; how the dusky atmosj^ere ob- 
scures all objects, destroys their brightness, shades their 
tints, makes them, if distant, disappear, or be ae^r with^ 
difficulty. 

I cannot say, I have remarked all this. 

Had you paid a proper attention to the effects c^ raiiiy 
you would have been amazed at the exactitude with which 
they havebeen painted by Poussin; but the greatest mer* 
it of this sublime picture is in the composition. Forget ^ 
that you have seen iti and tell me, if you wete gimng to 
paint the Universal Deluge, what idea do you suj^iose 
would first offer itself to your imagination. 

That of representing a multitude of men, ready to be 
buried beneath the waters. 

It is true, that this idea naturally presents itself; but, in 
the execution, it would have produced only a vague and 
iminteresting scene ; it would have been beheld with^» 
little emotion as batUe-]Heces. Poussin knew this ; he 
felt, besides, that, in painting this terrible catastn^pherit 

a K'vcholts Poussin wasbom of a noble family, ic 1S94, at Andelf, 
a small town of the Normand Vexin, and became one of the grfeai« ^ 
est painters in the French school. He went to study at Rome, but 
tbe cardinal de Richelieu invited him to Paris, where Lewis XIIX* , 
gave htm a pension and the title of his first painter; but the envy of 
inferior artists obliged bim to quit his native country, and return to 
Rome i though not till be had painted fr/r the king's cabinet a cell- , 
ing, on which Time was represented delivering Ti uth frortt the op- 
pression ofEmy He died at Rome in 1665 We know no 
scholar of his, except Gasper, hisbrotherln lavr, who took the name 
of Potisstft. 
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«ft9 nuHMMiy to choese.the moat striking^ point of: ^moi^. 
wlncb, jM> cbiibti was the moment when it iii:as at^e 
beigbt 

Heiiafti therefore) imagbed five priocifMil figurea^; but 
how i^orc^tljQg. are these five people ! They are not in 
the aPk» they are proscribed, must submit to the fate of 
human kind) and perish i Here you behold a mother^ anx«^ 
iWA» Iwt k^ her child ; and, peris^ng, herselfy thinks on*^ 
ly how it may be saved 1 Here a husband, stretching out 
ii& aim to his wife ; and there a man ready voluntarily 
to plunge himself from a boat into the deep*-»-««-doubtless 
to reunite himself to h^* wh(»n he loves 1 , 

On one side of this pathetic picture, sui object btBl more 
striking, more terrible, is seen ^ on the ridge of a rock a 
serpent q>pears ; his attitude menacing^ he raises haugh- 
tUy hb^ouduhead;. you imagine you hear his horrible 
btsa^^ and shudderii^ reccdlect the tempting spirit, that 
made the first man sin, and. that now applauds himself for- 
being the author of this new destruction.— Hc^e, 
however, in some degree, softens this scene of horrors, 
the eye is relieved l^ the happy ark, which is seen afar 
off. 

I now, mamma, comprehend the great mei^ of tfai» 
psinting ; I wUl hereafter examkie the effects oi rain 
^h move attention, and shall be glad to return to the 
l4ixen^30iirg again,, to behold the Deluge of Poussin. 

We have seen ano^r paintingv the beauties of which 
we felt, the bhrth qf Lewis XIIL^ Wt were made to ob- 
serve tlie double expression visible in the ccmntenance of 
Mary de Medicis, and we could not help admiring it. 

Composition and expression are the two essentials of 
psiatmg, because they speak to the heart and understand- 
nif * A painter^ not possessed of these, however great 
Ms knowledge of the other branches of his art, can never 

* Eleven in an, counting those whose heads are jost seen above 
the water. 

t By Rubens. This illastrlousl artist was bom at Cologne, and 
scqntred a great fortune. To the genius of a subUnie painter he ad. 
ded scientific knowledge: he understood seven languages,, and 
wrote various works in Latin, some on the rules of his art, others 
onthe costume of the ancients; he was employed in several nego- 
Nations, and died crawned with honor and wealthy at Antwerp, in 
1640, aged 63. He had sevetal scholarii aad» among otbiia« thr 
celebrated Vandyke. 

TOI.. II. S 
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be thought a nan of gauns. Toretum to the pictoreof 
'Which you speak ; ttuit head of Mary tie Medids is really 
admirable. 1 never any where else saw this double ex* 
prcAsion <tf opposite pasuons on the same countenance^ 
except in a piece of sculpture at Grenoa. This is the cktf' 
^oiuvre of Puget» and refnxaents the martyrdom of Sl 
Sebastian. Here you behold^ on the visage of the saint, 
the tortures of pab^ and at tli^ same time re^gnatioB and 
divine love. 

It is necessary^ mamma, that a gi*eat punter should 
have acquired great knowledge. 

Certainly ; a painter mu^ indispensably study anato* 
my ; he cannot thoroughly understand perspective, with- 
out learning the elements of geometry ; he ought to have 
an intknate acquaintance witii history and mythology, ao-' 
cient and modem ; he should be a man of observation, 
aokl a philosopher \ and, if he have not made the human 
heart lus greatest study, he will never become ^blime. 

The requisites are so many, and so great, mammay 
that I am not astonished, we have so few fine painters. 

We do not seem at present to have any idea of what is 
po6»ble for genius and industry to perform. The cele- 
brated Raphael died at thirty ^seven, yet he was a good 
sculptor, an excellent architect, and the greatest painter 
that ever existed.* Michael Angelo likewise was supe- 
riorly great in sculpture, architecture, and painting.f But 
the excesuve increase of luxury, l^ multiplying mvolous 
amusements, drags us from retreat and study, and <k- 
prives us of industry. Painters, in our time, are not on- 
ly ignorant of sculpture and architecture, but I am afraid 

# Theie is a Jonas, by R^ihael at Rome, said to be a master- 
piece of its kind; likewise several palaces built after his designs* 
He was born at Urbino. and died in 1520. H?s body, after having 
lain three day s in the great hall of the Vatican, under his famous pic- 
ture of thetrans6guration» was carried to the Rotunda, preceded by 
dkis picture ; the most glorious monument of his labors and his ge- 
nius, and which Leo X. made conducive to the funeral pomp of 
this sublime artist. 

fl find in the life of Michael Angelo, that he was the first ioven- 
tor of that species of modern fortification, by which he defended his 
native city of Florence, and obliged the enemy to raise the siege- A- 
snong other remains of sculpture by this artist, the statue, at Rome, 
of Moses holding the book of the law under his arm, is particularlr 
admiwi. He died, aged 90, in 1564. *^ ' 
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they read too Kttle ; for, in general, they choose none but 
common-pHice subjects ; and, what is worse, they treat 
these ^bfects in a common-place manner. 

Bttty niamma, how should it be otherwise, when a sub- 
ject has been so often treated ? 

T^ gei^os nothing is more easy : in painting especial- 
ly : of which I will cite you two remarkable examples. 

I dare say ybu have seen above a hundred Roman Cha^' 
Uies : have you not ? 

O that we certainly have. 

There is not a collection of pictures in which Kme Ro- 
Bsaa Charity at least is not found. What think you of the 
^lel am going to describe ? — —A young woman suck- 
les her father in prison, her child lies weeping in her arms, 
and seems by its cries to demand a subsistence, which na- 
ture des^Ded for it, while the mother beholds it with ten- 
derness and grief.* 

This is indeed a new effect, mamma, and yet the same 
subject. 

The painter has only added a single circumstance, tp 
produce this great effect. 

But have you a right to invent circumstances in histor- 
ical &cts? 

No doubt, if they be probable. Genius, however^ finds 
ellier tneans^ as in the second example I shall cite. AH 
painters, who take the subject of Judith and Holofemes, 
think they cannot do better than represent a woman of a 
masculine figure, and a martial air, whose menacbg coun- 
tenance announces her warlike genius. This, however, 
-was not Judith's character ; she was a homicide only to 
save her country, and because she believed herself inspir- 
ed by Heaven. So says the story. It is therefore very 
X>ossible, that Judith had the natural mildness, modestyi 
and timidity of her sex ; and that, carried away by the 
. love of her country and divine inspiration, she committed 
an act, which she could not otherwise have done. Enthu- 
siasm has often produced events as extraordinary. 

This is exactly what Paul Veronese has supposed in 
his divine picture ; he hath represented Judith beauteous, ^ 
delicate, ingenuous, modest, timid, and with an angelic 
sweetness in her physiognomy. She holds in her fair 

% This painting is in the Spada pakce at Rome. The id«a is 
beaotifulj the execution indifferent# 
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hand the bloody head of Holofemes, and tuma ber tfes 
from the fearful object ; her countenance does not ex- 
press the horror of remorsey but the affections of pii^ i 
and, while we look) we feel how inuch such an actioQ 
inust have cost her. It is impossible to behold this pk- 
^ ture without great emotion. An Ethiopian woman holds 
a Jbag open ; she considers, with ferocious curiosi^^ .the 
head of Holofemes> and focms the most striking contrast 
to the mild and celestial Judith.* This example masy 
serve to convince you, that the resources of i^enius are 
inexhaustible ; and that force *of imagination may be seea 
in the most cpmmon subjects. 

Can you give us, mamma, said Caroline, any general 
rules, by which we may determine whether a picture be 
good or bad ? 

To judge of pamtings well, it is necessary, as I have be- 
fore said, to observe the effects of nature, of trees seen in 
|>erspective, of rivers, skies, tempests, the rising and set- 
ting sun, &c. 

Then, to become a connobsear, it is Deoessary to have 
lived in the country. 

Yes, and to have travelled likewise ; to hav« seen 
mountains, rocks, precipices, natural cascades and aU 
those great objects, which nature never unites in one spot, 
nay more, the critic, like a painter, ought to have a pr<h- 
fbund knowledge of the human heart ; or how can be be 
certain of Iws judgment when he says, " such an incident 
" demands such a kind of expression ?*' 

In fact, it is inripossible to be an excellent judge of 
paintings, without having seen a great number, aiS ba- 
ying examined and compared them with the most care* 
ful attention. And after all, if the amiateur cannot draw 
and design, well or ill, there will be numberless beauties 
lost to him. 

How does it happen then) we have -so many connois- 
seurs ? 

* Paul Cagliari Veronese wfts bom at Verona in 1537- His 
most perfect picture is at Venice, in therefeciory of the convent of 
St. George; the subject is the marriagfe of Cana. He died at Ve- 
nice in 1588 ; his three sons were his disciples • the eldest, CbaHes, 
w^a particalaHy enolnent. but Ne died at tbe a|:e of 25. Verotta 
gave birth likewise to another excellent painter, Alexander Vero* 
nescf who called himself Ttirchi, or theOrbetto, and w^o«^td in 
1670. 
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It is certidD) there never were so maoy collections for- 
med: tlie journalists assure us they are cennoisaenrsy 
and, to prove they are^ they make use of all the scientific 
terms adopted by certain amateurs ; they say, that an art- 
ist has ajrce hand^ that his outlines are too hardy or ro# 
9^i that his coloring is too wctrm or too cokly with many 
others of a similar kind. 

These expressions are very droll ; are they the terms 
of the art? 

I am willing to suppose so ; but it is certain, that a man 
much superior to the most of our connoisseurs has seldom 
employed themy in an excellent treatise he has written on 
paintii^. This great painter, admired at Rome as much 
la in the rest of Europe, has left a highly useful and esti* 
mable work, which the ignorant as well as the artist may 
read with pleasure, and in which neither barbarous wordk 
nor ridiculous expressions are to be found.* 

Those who, happily, have new ideas, seek not neWi 
words to explain themselves ; they wish to be well un- 
derstood, for they know that is the thing most essential. 

To return to the general rules you wished ;— admitting 
that the amateur has acquired most of the previous knowl- 
edge I have mentioned, his first care should be to exam- 
u^ the class to which each subject belongs; of which 
history M the first.t 

Let us then suppose the connoisseur examining an his« 
torical painting. Give me a subject 
This proposition, at first, embarrassed the children ; 

* Anthony Raphael Mengs, bom at Dresden in 1728' The cel- 
ebrated Winckelmann has made the foltowing eulogiam on this 
S*eat artist, whonn the world has lately lost. *< An abstract of all 
tbe beauties, which ancient artists have dispersed among their fig- 
^uts, may be found in the immortal works of Raphael Mengs, first 
painter to the courts of Spain and Poland ; first artist of his age» 
and, perhaps, the first of future ages. Like the phoenix, it may be 
>«id, Raphael has risen from his ashes to teach the universe perfec* 
tion in his art, and attain it himself, as far as is possible to man. 
Itrenuuned for Germany, to produce a restorer of pahiting, to tht9^ 
^e world a German Raphael, acknowledged such, and so admired, 
at Rome itself, the seat of the arts." Bittoire der Art, xomt, i. page 
313 —An excellent transUtion, in French, of the work of Mengs 
dedicated to Madame le Bnm, cites the above eulqgium. 

t This class comprehends all great mbjects ofimagioatiaD, of al< 

S 2 
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but/ after alitlle' refieetion, they gav6^ forstibjcct^ ©te* 
purchasing^ the ^mtidens of Messina.-*— 1 am pleased 'Wf^ 
the iubject, said' Madame de Clemire ; it 'is ititereathig^y 
and a^Drds likewise tlve contrast of a]^e, a diversify of ex* 
pr€Bsion> and a ftue costume <it the Greeks. Do ymrform • 
the compositkm^ and 1 will criticise : first; where would 
you lay the scene ? 

On the sea shore, or in the hei|«e-of Bias. 

The house of a philosopher ought to be simple^ ^fitotit 
cdonnadea or pilasters. 

• Let it be the sea shore then. The Tessel of the i(>ir^tt<$s 
V seen at a distsmce ; they have just landed the young' 
maidens ; Bias purchases them, speaks to the two pirates^ 
and gives them the -money ; mean time the youh^ maid- 
ens assemble, form a beaitf^l groap^ and t^xpress -^ehr 
joy. 

Would it not be more interesting, were they to expre^ 
their gratitude ? 

• O, yes ; so it wottld. 

The pirates, having4*e<»ived llidrtnoney, ate employ* 
ed countings it in the back ground. Bias and the yoimg 
maidens must necessarily be the principal figures. How- 
would yoti represent Bias, and what expression dught he 
Id have? 

That of a venerable old man, with sati^acdoti in his 
eountenance. 

And emotioq, but with dignity ; and without stiflferinf^ 
Aat expression to deprive him of the majestic serenity, 
which ought to be visible in the physiognomy of a sage. 
What action would you give the young maidens ? 

They may embrace him, he being old and virtuous. 
^ But he is a man, an^ young maidens are always modest, 
timid, and with lively feelings ; and should be so repre- 
sented, if you wish them to be affecting. What age would 
fon give them ? 
, They should be sixteerf or seventeen. 

That would have a mbnotonous effect ; T shduM make 
one of them a girl of eight years old, another of eighteen, 
a (bird of twelve, and the rest of fourteen or fifteen. The 
youngest, with all the imMKsence of her age, should run in- 
to the arms4)f the i^losopher to embrace him : the eld- 
est, as she who Is the most likely to feel suad express the 

* ®J^«» «« of the i€vcQ sagei. Se^Jmuikidfla Ftrm, temeX' 
page381« 
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benefit tbef had received with the ^eatest eaeti^, should 
kneei to him ; she Ukewise might okisp her youug siatert 
oHw^^ef4Q:hGc bosom, and present her to the sage *, her 
ccmiilenasKe should express her gratitude ; and her coxn« 
paoloos, who lu-e arranged behind her, would form an af- 
t6ctiagf;rouf>. 

Why aho^ they not come forward ? 
Timidity will not peimit them ; at their age, they cannot 
vanquish this sensation, even whmi very ill timed. 

I now c^ompcehend the whole ; I see our picture, and 
thbkit excellent. 

Yes; but there are two characters, the pirates, who take 
tie port to the principal action, who ^ not attend to it, and 
ftk is a' defect in the composition. 
Let us suppose them not in the picture. 
Nay, but they are necessary to the story ^ without 
Husnif yoit^cauld not divide what the subject^ might be* . c 
Why may not pirates attend to. the principal groups 
whHe coi^ting their money ? 

Nothing should affect pirates, wh& are counting mo* 
ney ? 

• Let us suppose the money divided, and take the ma* 
ment when one of them is putting up his purse ; the ey^ 
of the other being attracted, he jogs his cnfnpanion, to 
make him observe wliat is going forward. What expres- 
Mon would you give him who is looking ? 
An expression of mere curiosity. 
Very well ; I think our picture is now tolierably wcD 
composed.* 

Let us compose a picture every day, mamma ; we will 
each, by turns, give a subject. Will not that be charm- 
ing? 

I am wilUng, provided you can tell me, and in a few 
words, what is -requisite to be observed^ in general, in or- 
der to judge of the merit of a painting, relative to its com* 
position. 
That is very easy 5 you have just taught us. 

* In pictwes where the Rgures are not mere accessatics, nnd in 
landscapes, it is necessary they should fill up the greater parr oF fht 
canvas, especially when the subject affords many figures. There is 
another important rule to be observed in composition • hich Is, that 
the figures in the back ground ought not to have equal ^Jr^ngth »f 
expiession with those in the fore ground, but there tfhottld be agr». 
datlon ofpasaion eoBsonam to the perspcctivei 
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Well,ietmehear. 

It is first necessaiy) that the subject should be easib 
known by all those, who have read the story it represents f 
it should next be observed, i^hether the point; of time bd 
well chosen, and, also, the place ; if the chanKrters have 
such attitudes and such expression as their age and cir« 
cuinstances require ; and, lastly, if the costume be ve0 
observed. 

You have perfectly understood all I have said. 

And may vire compose an historical picture every even- 
ing, as we have done to day ? « 

Yes, I give you my word ; and When, next spring, wc 
shall be at Champcery, we will choose other subjects, rf 
the rustic kind, such as Teniers* and Gerard Douwf used" 
to paint. 

We shall have the very nM>dels before us. 

So planters ought to have. Understand, however, tbfe 
s^le of painting is much inferior tp the other. Wo be to 
him, that prefers the representation of an ale-house, or a 
woman selling carrots and cabbjiges, to the works of Ra- 
phael and Corregio.J 

The comic style cannot exist in painting, because no 
pantomime can be interesting without a denouement^ and, 
especially, without actfon : let a painter imagine every 

• David Teniers the elder was born at Antwerp, In 1582- lU 
was the scholar of Rubtns, and painted only laboratories, smoak- 
iag rooms, Dutch fairs, and&innUar subjects. His son, David Te- 
niers, wasyetnnore eminent in the same style. Abraham, his 
brother, was inferior to bo^h* 

i Gerard Doow was bom at Leyden, in 1613, and was the pupil 
of Rembrandt, He died in 1680. His best disciples were Schalc* 
ken and Miers, and his first picttnres the quack doctor, and the drop- 
sical woman ; the first is in the Dusseldorp gallery, and the second 
at Turin, in the kinjj of Sardinia's collection It represents a drop- 
sical woman of an interesting countenance, sitting in an arm chair, 
while an empiric, in along satin robe, examines a phial which con- 
tains a liquid ; the woman's daughter is kneeling before her, look- 
ing with great expression of pity in her fac-, and weeping. 

J Antoak) Allegri Cortegio was born at Corregio, in Modepsr 
and i» considered as the founder of the Lombard school. He par* 
ticularly attached himself to grace, and no painter has ever excelled 
him in the lelegant After considering a picture of Raphael's wiih 
great attention, he is said to have exclaimed, Ancbe iopittore / ** And 
I too am a painter !" Corregio was a mathematician also* and an 
architect. He died hi 153^, aged 40. 
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thing that is ridicalous, every thing the saottt grotesque, 
he will never have the trifling merit of a buffoon ; he will 
never make any body burst into a laugh : he can only be 
low and gross, cannot be pleasant. Fainting has the pow- 
er to soften, to please ; can present gentle and agreeable 
images ; can inspire pity, terror, ^iid admiration ; but 
never real niirth. I often hear of the perfect truth of the 
Flemish pakitings, but I regard ndt truth in books or pio 
tures, except as it instructs or affects me. I have no 
pleasure in looking at an ugly old cook-maid weeping ov- 
er onions ; some would be in raptures at beholding such a 
figure, but it should never find a place in my cabbet. I 
shall be capricious enough to think a handsome shepherd- 
ess a more ag^reeable object ; and I should still prefer to 
her a nymph or a goddess, because they present a more 
perfect model of beauty. 

If a painting have not the merit of an ingenious cm: inter- 
esting composition ; if it represent only one or two inac- 
tive figures, they ought, at least, to be well imagined, and 
such as are worthy to fix the attention ; as a venerable old 
man, or a perfectly beautiful woman. What pleasure can 
the exact imitation of a thing produce, which is not in Ujs 
own nature deserving of notice ? It requires no more gen- 
ius to paint a fish- woman than a flower-pot ; and certainly 
the last ought to have the preference, since it is the most 
agreeable.* 

Fermit me,mamma) said Pulcheria, to ask you another 
question ; I wish to know, pavtieularly, in what the merit 
^f an allegory consists ? 

An allegory ought to be evident, that is to say, easy to 
understand at first sight ; It ought to contain some just 
idea, or some moral thought ; for example, Innocence 
throwing herself into the arms of Justice i or Peace con^ 
ducting Plenty, i These allegories at once aflbrd delight- 
fol images, and just and moral ideas. Time anveiiing 
2^A is^an'old allegory, but naust always pleasej because 
nf hs propriety. It has, however, one defect, wbicli is, 
that the figure of Truth has not attributes sufficiently mar* 
^i>% to be kflown withont heutetton^ Some assert, that 

• The reader vfilijomi big van judgm^t oftbete opiniont m the comic 
'**^ painting ; it teetnt evit/ent, bovjCTer, that Madamf dcGenin baenev' 
^ ften tbe norks ofHogartb, or atlcatt never studied tbem^^T, 

' t Bothiay Ksdamcis ^nm* 
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Tru^ should be represented as a majestic womsn^ sknplf 
clothed ; others pretend she should be naked ; for which 
reason^ the personification of thb Virtue becomes confos* 
ed. 

But has not the allegory jou have just mentieaed the 
same defect ? Has Innocence any known attributes ? 

Such are often given it as can only serve to lead the 
i&ind astray; as a dove for instance^ which is cme of the 
insignia oi Venus. But Innocence needs no attnb«ttes> 
under the hands of an artist of genius ; it will then be so^ 
ficiently easy to divine by the necessary exprasion. Truth 
has no such advantage ; she is painted beautiful, noble» 
and cold, but so may a nymph or goddess be ; therefore 
she is neither characterized by her attributes nor her phys- 
iognomy ; but the expression of innocence belong^ only 
to Innocence ; she cannot be confounded with nymphS) 
graces, and goddesses, who are neither so youthful nor 
so affecting as herself ; her attributes are on her fe.ce, in 
her eyes ; an interesting mixcure of timidity, modesty, and 
gentleness, embellishes and speaks who she is. Pure and 
celestial figure, the extent of whose charms the delicate 
pencil of a woman alone can trace ! 

Hence you may learn it requires much less genius to 
paint allegorical figures with material attributes, than to 
represent tliose which can be characterized only by the ex- 
pression of the countenance ; for it is much easier to paint 
a cornucopia, or a pair of wings, than tin expressive face. 
Rubens has represented Ignorance in the Luxembourg^ 
gallery : the figure has no attributes, yet is as soon and 
generally known as Time or Discord. None but a supe* 
rior artist could have given this degree of truth to an af- 
fection of the mind. 

Consequently there are no passions, vices, or virtue^ 
which may not be painted aliegorically f 

O yes, there are, and many of wluch a painti»* can con- 
vey no idea, or at least hone but vague and obscure ones. 
All those who want both attributes and charact^^ristic ex- 
pression ought, for this reason, to be rejected, in general. 
Benevolence, for instance, is a Virtue without attrfinites 
or expression peculiar to itself, and nmy be confounded 
with Pity. 

It seems to me, mamma, painters ought to read poetry 
as well as history, and then tiiey need not want sdlegories. 

You are right ; but they generally read littie except 
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tmnstations from Homer and Tasso ;' whereas Milton and 
others might famish them with subjects less hackneyed, 
and equally noble ; they might find, also, in our French 
poets, a multitude of charming images and ideas. Thus, 
if an artist wished to depict Hygeia, the goddess of health, 
Gresaet will furnish him with an excellent group of fig* 
ures. I will read you his description of her, and, after the 
first six lines, do you imagine to yourself I am descrilnng 
beings, which must each in order be placed upon the can- 
tas. 

^8 Hebe svnftj as Venus Jair^ 

Youthful^ rost/y light as air^ 

She comesy du/iersing ills and glooms^ 

jlnd courage glovfSj and beauty blooms ; 

I^tSy/aintingSy languors^ tottering Jty 

The vivid glances of her eye. 

So Cupid, Bacchus, Moi'pheus are 

Attendants on her jocund car ; 

While she, with vine and myrtle crown' d, 

Beholds, extended on the ground, 

The God of Epidaurus* thrown. 

His pow'r contemn'd, his art utiknown. 

. True, jnamma, replied Pulcheiia, a charming (ncturCf 
indeed, might be formed from this description. 

I have always forgotten, said Csesar, to ask my mam- 
ma a thing, which I just now recollect. A few days since, 
we saw a piece of sculpture, representing a woman at the 
bath, attended. by a negress. The figure is of white mar- 
ble9 but the negress is in bronze. 

• I know the performance, it is charming, and the name 
of the artist who is the author of it, is a sufficient eulogium. 
There is a reason why the negress is in bronze. She 
holds a vessel of water, and it was necessary to have lead- 
en pipes pass thit>ugh the statue, in (H^er to send the %a- 
ter into the vase : this could not have been executed,- had 
tiie statue been of marble ; otherwise, the artist would, 
certainly, never have jumbled marble and bronze in the 
same composition ; he has too much taste, not to feel the 
effect could not be happy. 

There is a statue of Saint Stanislaus, at Rome, in his re- 
ligious habit The robe is of black marble, and the figure 

• The statue of iSscolspiiis. 
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9f wUle $ vtiicb medl^ is more, Allocking ^tmt that we 
have just mentiooedy and must destroy ^ not, add to the de* 
IttMQO* Iff vhile examiDUig scuipturey the mind be not 
If^holij occupied by the idea of fonn, if anjr accessary in- 
troduces tbatofcolor, if the dra^ry. be represented shoit, 
and witb.naturai shades^ the spectator would immectiateJir 
require the carnation of the face, and, vran&g it^ would 
only behold a doll^ ridiculously, clothed. 

I can easDy suppose that, ma^ma y but why then is this 
very same thing Admired in engraved gems ? 

Because heads cut in a seal or on a ling esax neyer^ any 
way, produce the slightest degree of illusion. The things 
wished there are elegance and purity of design ; and it Is 
reasonable to praise the artist, who knows how to htv^ 
forth the beauties of the stone, by taking an ingenious ad- 
vantage of the natural colors it possesses. 

I am glad, mamma, of this explanation, for I confess it 
was this very mixture, white and black, that pleased me ; 
I thought it fine, because I had never seen the like before. 

Hereafter you will know, that it is not sufficient for an 
idea to be new, it must also be naturaL If an inventicm be 
neither useful nor agreeable, it is not meritorious but ca- 
prioious, and resembles the whims of the Sicilian prince, 
pf whom I spoke U>you the other day ; it is productive of 
exti^avagancOf it brings forth monsters. (S) 

Th^ now came to inform Madame de Clemire her (air« 
riage was re^y, and she^took the children to tlie play; 
AsUi^ returned^ th^ convelised on the performance $ 
and Caesar was desirous his mamma shc^M :giv8 ^im 
some general precepts, by which he mig^ judge of dra- 
matic works. — You ace too young, at present, ssud Mad- 
ao^e de Clemire, lo be properly infoimed on this sub^ect^ 
but I have the plan of a work^ which 1 shall surely ex©-- 
cute for the benefit of my children ; it wUl be Ridded 
Coura de lAtsrcUurfi^ a V U^age dtajeunta Fermmnes.} A 
Course of Literature for the use of young peopte.) Tfak 
you shall read when you are sixteen or seventeen ; aiuft 
%viththe addition of that mo^ esdmidde work called la 
Poetique^^hy Marmontel, I have no doubt hut you .will ac- 
quire an eidarged knowledge of such things^ and a good 
taste. 

How ma^ volumes wiU it mftk% mammal 

Three, at most 

And will it b^ amusing I 
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I certoittly«b8llfiegleQt:n0tti]ng,tibat mtygirepleaft* 
.ur^aiid vfiiietf as much as possible ; for I am wellcoik- 
yki^.|roiilli jcaxmot be instruct l^ what is tiresome and 
ilulh M wlU b^my eodeavor^.to draw my.principles Irom 
oalm^ to coffivey cl^sar sBd precise, ideas, and to give yot 
fi^^mnXkJosmh^^o, of Frencb, English, ItaUtoi) aod 
Spimsh l^eratur^. 

, By this time the carsiage entered the coui^ty th^ arri- 
.v^.nBd satdewn to suj^er wkh lassitude ; alloomplain^ 
ed of the head-^ch ; and Ca&sar and his sifters found they 
XM> loiter possessed the keen appetites mui cheeiful spir»- 
its the air of Champcery gave. They gaped at each atb- 
^ri th^ lolled in their chairs, they could not eat ; and they 
ail agreed they should be sorry to go every evening, cuid 
be ^t itp.iB a box at the play-house. The {Measures of 
walking, reading, conversing, they ^U owned, were pre^ 
feifable to any thing ^the theatre could afford. 

Hot but that they walked ^ Paris, but l^pn it was in the 
gffdelis of the TuHIeries, the Palais-Royal, or the £lyi^an 
Fields, where decorum must be observed, and where they 
(greatly regretted the woods, the meadbws, and'thc charm- 
iag l&erty . «f . the fields at Burgundy. Caesar severely 
cdticised every thing he saw. What a dust ! cried he. 
What a crowd I and what do these people come here for i 
to stare and run in each other's ws^^ and hinder me from 
'unningand clinibkig up the trees f 

And these large basins of stagnant water, said CaroKne^ 
*re they equal to our ponds at Faufin, where we have an* 
S^ed and caught so many fish ? Add then, iteteiid of our 
Uaokberries and filbermuts, to see notliing but trhnmed 
^ergreens, stone walls, or imtt gates! No |^ant% no 
flowers, O what dull gardens! How can people shon 
themselves up here &rever, when they might live in the 
•ottntry ? 

[ ^bdame de Clemhre heard these murmurs, but did not 
disapprove them, because ^ley were well-found^ ; but 
l^e took the children to the king's garden, which they 
fi>UQd more instniodve, and alniost as pleasant as the 
^eods of Champcery. The study of botany and natural 
^'istory rendered the- walks so agreeable, that they would 
^k of no other during die rest of autumn. 7 

Wntcr .came, and witli it new repinings. They recol- 
lected, sighing, the frozen popds of iht countiy, theiv 
sfides, their «iow-baUs, and t^ evmung stories i mfa^ 
VOL. u* T 
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all the pleasures of which they were deprived. The 
balls of Paris were but a poor recompense : they a%r- 
ded but a little amusement, and they always returned &- 
tigoed and disappointed. In the month of January, Caro- 
line had so bad a cold, that she was obliged to have a sep- 
arate chamber, because she disturbed her sister so ntuck 
in the night ; by which means Pulcheria Was left akme. 

In about five or six days' time Madame de Clemire 
learnt, that Pulcheria, notwithstanding the excessive coldy 
sat without a fire in her room, and that she would not let 
them make one ever since her sdster's indisposition. Sar^ 
prised at this &ncy, Madame de Clemire questioned the 
servants. The frotteur^ whose business it was to bring 
the wood, declared, that Mademoiselle Pulcheria had de- 
aired him to put her three faggots, every morning, at the 
bottom of the closet, in the anti-chamber. For my part, 
madam, sdd the frotteur^ I asked no questions, though 1 
thought it odd, because I thought it was my lady's pleas- 
ure. 

The governess was solely employed in the care of Car- 
oline, and had not been in Pulcheria's chamber, who wa« 
now waited on by a young girl they had brought out erf* 
Burgundy ; and who, being interrogated in her turn, said 
that Mademoiselle Pulcheria had told her she did not 
choose fire, but that she would accustom hersetf to bear 
the cold. 

After getting all the iiitelligence she could, Madame 
de Clemire w:ent up to Pulcheria's apartment: the bot- 
tom of the closet was ^'rst examined, but not a single fag- 
got was there to be $6und. She then entered her daugh- 
ter's chamber. It ^as about ten o'clock in the mornings 
and Pulcheria was walking, at a good pace, up and down 
the room, to keep herself warm, while she was repeating 
her task. Gertrude, her country maid, was sitting in a 
comer knitting. As soon as Pulcheria saw her mamma, 
she bliished.— 'How now, said Madame de Clemire, how 
does it happen, child, that you are without fire ? 

O, I can keep myself warm, mamma. 

Madame de Clemire sat down, and sent away Ger^ 
trude ; then, taking Pulcheria by the hand, said. You 
will now, I am sure :my dear, speak to me as to a friend. 

I will tell you every thing, my dear mamma, but per- 
haps you have already guessed. 

I have some coufusea suspicions. 
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You shall know all. Abou^ seven or eight days ago, t 
heard my governess telUng how a poor woman, who liveg 
in our street, had been to ask alms ; my governess gave 
her something, and went once afterward to carry her 
bread. My governess told me, that this poor woman de- 
sured nothing so much as to work for her living, but she. 
could find nothing to do ; and, what was still more to be 
pitied, she had no firing. My governess said she would 
tumish her with work ; and I thought, if I could send her 
firing, she then would want nothing. I would not tell you 
of it, mamma, because I had already formed my project ; 
I knew that my sister was going to sleep in another cham- 
ber, and I said to myself, here is a fine opportunity of do- 
ing, like Sidonia, a good acticni in private. I will not ev- 
en speak of it to mamma ; for, since time discovers all 
Ibings, she will know it soon or late ; but it does not be- 
come me to be vain of it, and> when known, it will give the 
greater pleasure ; in the mean while, the poor woman 
will be happy, and God will behold the action. I then de- 
termined to pass the morning without fire, by which means 
I should save three faggots ; and I desired ihe Jroneur 
Id lay them at the bottom of the closet, which he always 
did in the evening, to save his labor the next morning. I 
was obliged to make a confidante of Jeanneton the cham- 
bermaid, who at fiist made some objections, till I assured 
ber, instead of making you angry, mamma, it would give 
you great pleasure : she declared however, that, if you 
questioned her, she should tell the truth, but if you did not| 
^e promised me to be silent. 

And did she undertake to carry the wood to the poor 
woman? 

Yes, mamma, every morning. 

But how could she pass the outer gate, thus loadedi 
ami regularly carrying three faggots ? 

I>ear ! I do not know ; I never thought of that ; the 
porter might well be surprised ; and yet he cannot have 
asked her any questions, since she never said any thing to 
me. 

There is something at the bottom of this, that we are 
Ignorant of ; but, tell me, have you suffered much from 
t& cold? 

A little, the first two days ; but I remembered that the 
poor woman and her little ones would warm themselves. 
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for she has nx small childr<ra and a sick husband ; but 
Jeamieton tells inc^ they are so much better off now! 

How soy with three faggots only ? 
• Yes. Jeaaneton says they are quite enlivenedi quite 
. different people. To be sure I sei^ thenar beside the &g^- 
gots, two boxes of candied orange-peel, for the children^ 
that my papa brought me from Fontainebleau* That is 
not all : the day before yesterday, I do not know how it 
happened, but my papa asked me, whether I should not 
be glad to have some money to buy me playthings ? at 
first, I answered no ; but I afterward recc^lected the poor 
woman, and blushed. Papa kissed me, and gave me a- 
guinea ; after which, he enumerated how many things a 
guinea would buy ; and, I must own, I had a great desire 
tp lay out a crown of it in purchasing pincushions ; and 
yet this made me melancholy.. I got my guinea changed^ 
put a crown into my pockety and, giving the rest to Jeaa- 
Deton, bade her cany it^ to the poor wooiafiy and added^- 
tiiat the next day I should send her to buy n>e some {hii<^ 
cushions. She left the room ; I took my crown out <^ my* 
pockety and looked at it with uneasiness : fois as I at fir^ 
had intended to ^ve the whole guinea to the poor w<Mnatv 
it seemed to' me, that I kept> something twhieh was notm$^ 
own, : away I> ran to the stair-head, to eaU baek Jeemnetoor 
but she was gone, and I saw her no more tiU the next* 
mok'ning. T waked betime%?MH^ began to think' en the< 
pincushions andthepoor woman.— *I was a* good deij^m*' 
barraased ; but recollecting, at last, this was^he Erst guin«* 
ea I ever had in my life, I said to myselfyl must employ 
it all in a ^ood action s this thought 'determined nte ; 
Jeanneton arrived, and I sent her with the three &ggot8 
and the crown-piece. 

/ Justa^ Pukheria had ended this reeital, a £x>tman en- 
tered, and gave a note to Madame de Clemire^who> look- 
ing' at the dir6cdon,.6aad to Pulcheria, it is addressed to 
you, ifiy dear ; itis^ no doubt, an invitation to a ball* So* 
saying, she opened;the note,, and^ to .the; great asU»iaiih||i«i^ 
of Pulcheria, rend as follows : 

f'MAn£MOISBLCB, : . . 

. ^* Come and receive 4he jecompence of .your bounty to 
" us ; come and see from what misery you have relieved 
^ us ; nothing is now wanting to our fibHcity, but to fa«re 
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^ her, toi^MHn we are indebted for it, a witness of it We. 
^' cannot better prove oor gratitude to our young, our deari 
^ benefactress, than to show iier tbe &mily she has ren- 
** dered so perfectly happy.'* 

Dear nwrnma, cried Pulcheria, do, my good ^amnuiH 
1»e kind enough to take me to see Uiese good people. 

Cenamly, my dear, replied Madame de Clemire } w© 
will go d^ctly ; I will order the carriage^ Come, comci^ 
my dear girl. 

Ma^teme de Clemire took Pulcheria by the hand, aiid 
aiway th^ went At the bottom of the staircase they met 
the marquis. Where are you going ? said he ; if you 
9fe going abroad, I am just returned, and my carnage is 
ready. 

We are : come, go with us, my dear* 
' Willifig^y, repli€^ the marquis : and, without asking 
frrther questions, gave the marchioness his arm. 

Pulcheria followed with inexpressible emotion. T^ey. 
entered their carria§e,it departed, and, in about five min- 
utes, stopped. They alighted, crossed a little yard, the 
marquis opened the door, and they found themselves in a 
large chamber. In the midst of it they saw a sadler at. 
work, while a woman, sitting at a table, with sax little girls 
at her side, the luggest (d whom was only ten years old, 
was busy at her needle^wmk. The moment the Marquis. 
de Clemire appeared, tlie whole family rose : Come hxth^*. 
er, Madame le Blanc, said the marquis ; this is Pulcheria. 

Instancy the wife, the husband, the children, all flew to 
Pulcheria. O ! my dear young lady, replied the woman, 
18 it you ? What, at your age i And so delicate too I Could 
you pass these wintery days without fire, to send us your 
wood F-i— Your money— nay your very sweatmeats, every 
thing you had to give ?-— But behold ! look how happy we 
^fe !— *My husband is recovered, our debts are paid, our 
children are clothed, we are made capable of getting our 
fiving, we want for nothing, and you alone were the first 
author of all our happiness ; for, had it not been for your 
goodness, your dear papa would never have known us. 

Ah, papa I then Jeanneton has told you all. 

From the very first day, replied the marquis ; nay, I 

have more than once carried the iaggots in my coach to 

Madame le Blanc ; but I expressly forbade Jeanneton to 

speak of it to your mAmma, or give you any hints, hat I 

T2 
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was in the secret % I wished agree«H]^- tasurpri^ ftki 
both* 

After this expteiwdcii^ ^e nlerqn is was teadeify hissed 
by his wife and daughter ; and they conirersed hit dbost 
half an hour with the good people, then rose to take their 
^ leave. Just at thiflf mojnent the childretvrfoi to fotcb- a Ik- 
tie box^ttidthe eldest^'presen^g it to P«loheri% prayei 
ber to accept it, sajrttt?^ It is -our own work ; my raothsTi 
my ststers) and myself ^Ihave been busy atlt^ and) I aK 
sure you, mademoiselle, with right goodwill. 

- Pukfaeria opened the box, and found it full* of the pret* 
tie*st puicusfaions^ she had ever seen. Fukhmia blushed t 
then, turning toward her fether, ssud, Indeed, pa}>a, i<lie*4 
no more about them— but now> with- what pleasure do I 
receive them ! since they are tiie work of this good wo^- 
man and chamung Htde girls. 

Pulcheria's heart was full ; she kis^ theQhildnsn,Qnd 
the tears again came into her eyesj wh^ as she w« go- 
ing, she heard the benedictions of the vi4iole fiin%yy.-^0 
ihy poor sister 2- replied Pulcheria, as iftie got into the car-' 
riage, how sorrv I am her cold prevented hepfronft pa^ 
taking the sads&ction I now feel.^— Permit me, nMimmav 
continued she, since I am accu^omed to do wl^rotit fire^ to» 
give you my wood for thepoor every winter. 

' No, replied'Madame de Clemire, I must not let y^u un» 
dertake to perform, ^hat at length must beoomotoo poin^ 
fhl : you know I have already told you, that those resoliK 
tions which demand a certain degree of perseverance are- 
not for an age Kke yours ; but, if you Wish every winter to 
wnew the action you have just done, that is to say, to re- 
main a week widiout firing, and give it to sonw poo^&m^ 
ily, you shall have my leave with all my heart 

O yes, yes, mamma, 1 will certainly do so.-^A thought 
lias just struck me— -Cannot I also do without wine at my' 
^ner for a certain space of time, and give it to the aamo^ 
poor femily ? • 

You drink so little, that you would be a c<msideMM»- 
time in saving half a bottle only. 

But when I shall be grown up, mamnsa, how fivBeb^shltt 
Ithen drink in a week ? 

Four Ijotdes, at the most. 

If it were but three, it wbtdd be very acceptable to a' 
sick person. 
' Certainly, three bbttiicaof good wint migitf bo a ?yita? 
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U#8iad«ihit9^.proseBt: and.If we were tagoaweekev^ 
ery nnuith without wine) ouc health Wjould be the better 
fyr i^ and our vmy. plegsuse in tasting it increased. 

Bf such ]Beani»then,^a person may gke alm% and yet 
•elbe rich* 

Without any extia expence^ it is possibLcy ki the couraos 
of the ye^y ta succour a great ftuoaber of people, if we 
would only^QccasionaUyy deprive ouraelirea oi! superflui-^ 
ties* L^t mo observe, too, that a.monientacy piivation i% 
productive, of, certain pieaaure ^. fisoriexampiier when ywjk 
have remained all the morning wkhout a firei and cchbo 
down into the drawing-room, at one o'clock^ do you not ex- 
perience a pleasure which yoa would noti have fek if you 
had boon sitting over a fire in your own i^oom ? • 

O yes, mamma, I warm myself with extreme satisfa^^ 
tion ; the very sight of the fir^ somehoWy make^me quite 
happy. 

. Hence, tjiep, yj^i^dy that pieiisure is every way at ac* 
cord with benevolence ; for the sweet delight of doing % 
good action is^as you hSiVe juat experiencoi^ the. greatest 
tfsdl possible pj^ures. 

How does it happen,.mam]mf (hat there^ai*^ pe<^>le whci 
^therksKiw nop feel^thifr? . . 
, A trifling vatiity^and a ^sUly love ofshow^ cormptma^ 
ny hearts ; yet, even here, where luxuries so often stifle 
virt^ wo vsa^ find examp^ that do honor to the age : 
the anonynsous almsr Qnly,.seiit to,th)^ different. clergy moir 
of Paris, are immense, 

Bvery month a multitude of prisoners, conustlng of un« 
(ootunate tradesm«»> owe liberty;, and the pleasure of agaia 
«e^g theif . children, to persons unknown* J^enevolenco 
^ founded prizes in all the academies ; it has formed in. 
^uis and ittf enidipns, useful and respectable estahlish- 
fishment^ £bw natural,. t^iP) ^ virtue to the heart of 
lAan, since it predominates in a place, where it is combaV: 
^ by aaiiM^ factious and puerile passions, which a con- 
^G3]iptil>le, and foolish vanity produces ! 

Here this conversation ended ; for Madame de Ckmiroy 
^l^fiiiousc^ knowing how Carolipe did, rose, took Pulche- 
ria with her, and went to her chamber. CaroUpe*s coughs 
^as something worse j die had eaten a few dried cherries, 
^t knowing, that what was very wholesome in general^ 
Joight be bad fbr her cold- Madame .de Cl^iire took 
^occasion of repeating to her ch^dren Jiow j^^p^^»xy ' 
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yrvLSy to understand the properties of our usual food; iiiiiee' 
this knowledge, added to temperance, will prevent a thou* 
sand inconvenioices, and many very dreadful dkeases. 

As soon as Caroline was recovered, her mamran took 
her children to a new open^ with vrYdeh they were all^ 
highly delighted. The next day, their studies bding overt 
the children came and sat with their mamma till supper** 
time ; there was ccmipany, and fhfT conversation tunHMl oq 
the opera. What, mactoim, sud a little man, who spcte 
excessively loud, to the marchioness, is it possiblei mad«i 
am, you can he pteased with the musk ? 

Exceedingly. 

But you have been a Ghickist, these two years. 

And, as I have neither forgotten nor ceased to love good- 
music, I am so still. 

If so, you ought not to be pleased with the new openu 

No, Sir I why not? 

Because it is impossible to love two styles of compou- 
tion, so absolutely opposite. 

I believe it is impossible to love the good and the badf 
as it is to esteem a fool and a man of understandhig ; but 
I believe, and I feel, I can take pleasure in different styles 
of composition, though. Sir, as you say, absolutely (^po* 
site ; for which reason I love Comdlle, Radne, Giucki 
and Piccini. 

But do you conceive the consequence of this impartmfi- 
ty ? Your suffrage will please neither the |M»tbans of 
Gluck nor of Piccini. 

May be so ; but I shall have the double pleasure of ad- 
miring them both : and as to glory, I prefer that of being 
equitable, to that of obtaining the praises of either of ^eir 
partisans. 

But, speak truly, is it possible you can love Or/iAeCf 
2/iAigenie, Mccitte^ jirmide .J»*-The music of Vandals !— 
A monstrous and detestable creation. 

A visitor arrived, Madame de Clemire changed the 
conversation, and the little man, finding nobody to dispute 
with, grew dull, and retired in a very ill humor. 

As soon as the children were alone with Madame de- 
Clemire, Dear mamma, said Caroline, how tenibly you 
vexed the gentleman who went away so abruptly ; he who 
had so great an aversion to Gluck. 

M de Volny you mean. Do you think his behaviour 
pohte, rational, mo^rate ? 
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O deuv no^ and he spoke In^such a maimer I 

lie was s^g^yy yet you said nothing to offend liirn. 

N09 but so is ever the spirit of party. Remember^ 
thfiF^iarey no person can be uniformly well-behaved and 
reasonable, without a total impaitiality. 

What did hemean, mamma, by Vandals, and a detesta^ 
Me creation ? I did not understand him. 

He did not understand himself ; he has no knowledge 
eixxuisic 
. No ! and yet decide with so much confidence ! 

It is the fashion at present ; those who do not know how 
to beat time to an air, who cannot distinguish perfect har- 
mony from a discord, and who, while they listen, know not 
when one movement ends and another begins, argue learn- 
edly on compositicHi, and even write books to prove that 
Piccini lias no g^iius, or that Ghickis a barbarian. 

Can any one be a connoisseur in music^ mamm% with-^ 
out a knowledge of the science ? 

No ; it is absolutely impossible^ ^Ve have already al- 
lowed, that, with the best natural taste imaginable, after 
long study, after travelling and observing with attention 
the varieties of nature, and all the collections of pictures in- 
£iirope, an ameteur, if he cannot paint himself, never c&n 
distinguish all the real beauties of a. picture visible to a 
good painter ; yet painting is the real imitation of nature ; 
it represetits material objects a& the;jr are hourly seen, $nd 
many parts of it must equally please the ignorant and thC' 
learned ; the nicer touches ol art escape the first, but they ^ 
camiot help being pleased with animitatioi^that looks like' 
nature itself. 

It is not the same witli music ; the composer of an op- 
era, no doubt, must find, in nature, that kind of declama- 
tion which his poem requires ; but this species of imita- 
tion is too abstracted, to be as generally felt as that of 
painting. Besides, music may have expressiom and yet 
not be good : as, for example, if certain rules of composi- 
tion be not observed j of which, however, none but a mu- 
sician wDl properly feel the wajit. I own that, in gener-» 
al, it is my opinioB^ sensibility^ and good taste> witbbout a; 
knowledge of music, may distinguish the merits of cer»5 
tsuu passa«;c^ v^tmx^ the exfiression is very happy ; «ay. 
feel the difference of style, »id determine whether ^tii. 
nelody be agreeable, cur common end iimipid; but It is: 
iiopossftle tbejr cai^ hear lhei>eiralktftiOC. defect e£ «qsw 
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plicated harmony; they absolutely do not hear them^ 
they are deaf to the effects of an accompaniment, t msdn- 
tain (and the proof is easy), that a person) who does not 
Understand music^ that is to say, who cannot decipher it 
with facility, and whose youth has not been past in eompo-, 
sing it, will never be a complete judge of it ; let a per- 
former of arty note play a voluntary, and give a mixture 
of good and false concords ; and you shall see one of these 
connoisseurs, who declaim so emphatically on bardar0U9' 
musicy motives and intentions^ listen, with delight, to dis- 
cords iand unconnected resolutions of harmony, which 
would make a musician shudder ; and bestow the most 
pompous praises while he listens. And what do people 
gain, who wish to seem learned in things they know ncAh- 
ing about ? They impose on nobody, they talk nonsensi- 
cally, they judge without taste, they are accused of pe-* 
dantry by the ignorant, of folly by the well-informed, and 
they are tiresome and disagreeable to both (4). 

Some days after this conversation, Caesar, one mornings 
entered the chan\ber of the marquis, holding a newspa- 
per in his hand, and said, I am come, papa, to ask you a 
question concerning a* thing, which appears to me very 
extraordinary ; look, here is the Journal de Paris : thfe 
Abbe gives it to me to read every time he finds a benevo- 
lent action recounted 4n it. 

He must give it you very often, then ; for scarce a day- 
passes in which you do not see the word BSMEvoLSNCEy 
printed in large characters. 

Yes papa, but this is what I am vexed at. 

How so ? 

Because such a title bespeaks some great actient and) 
in this Journal; I am almost continually disappointed- 
Look, papa, what follows after the word benevolence. 

Yes, I see — It i^ a long story. 

It takes up half the paper — Shall I tell it you,~papa ? 

If you please. 

A poor woman had placed her fire-pot under her 
. clothes, and fell asleep. Somebody came in and found 
her burning ; her petticoats were all in a fiame, she had 
no longer the human form. Tlie horse-soldiers that 
guai^ the streets arrived, and both they and the specta- 
t«M^ ivere affected ; the soldiers assisted the d3dng wo- 
man ; a surgeon asked for a little oil and some wine for 
^er,and one of the soldiem went and got it ; the surgeon • 
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^applied it to the poor patient, who was afterward sent tq 
the hospital, whither the soldiers conducted her. 

Well, but relate thie act of benevolence. 

I have, papa, it was the oil that the soldier went to seek. 

That is not possible, Caesar. 

Nay, papa, there is the paper : read*. 

It is very true, you have oniilted nothing— this must be 
seen, to be believed. 

As they must have been inhumanly bai^arous not to 
have assisted that poor wretched woman, I am quite 
shocked to see them praise with such emphasis, so natur- 
al an act ; and dignify men with the title of benevolent, for 
merely fulfilling indispensable duties. 

Your remark is just ; he who thinks himself heroic for 
doing his duty, will never get any ferther, will never be- 
come virtuous ; and, if every body agreed to think that 
benevolence, which is the mere office of humanity, be- 
nevolence would not long be seen upon earth. 

Madame de Clemire and her daughters now came in ; 
Ithey breakfasted, and afterward went abroad to visit cab- 
Ifiets of natural history, and collections of paintings, which 
recreation Madame de Clemire procured her children 
twice a week. To give variety to these instructive a- 
musements, they sometimes went to see manufactones, 
or works of architecture. 

My children, said Madame de Clemire, if you wish to 
inhabit cities, to be happy in them, and not become a 
prey to lassitude, never give yourselves up to idle dissi- 
pation, which can neither satisfy the heart, nor occupy 
the mind : never debase your taste by a frivolous and 
contemptible love of show ; preserve carefully in your 
bosoms the active and tender compassion you owe the 
unfortunate ; remember, where luxury is most prevalent, 
there misery is most powerful ; and recollect how little 
may frequently snatch wretchedness from disease and 
death. You have some idea of the pure happiness, 
which awaits you in the habitation of want:^ search ar- 
dently ; stretch out the hand of cfiarity, and enjoy the glo- 
ry and the delight of offering, to the eyes of poverty, the 
merciful and sublime image of the Creator ; of making 
the sweet tears of gratitude, and the passionate transports 
of unexpected joy, succeed the bitter cries of despair. 
'^ youmaide Parity Ih, 340, $am€di,AZ>ecmke, \TBX 
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^FioBlIy* my cbildrem ia these places 4>f resort kft ge- 
nius and emulatioiH where, in a thousand varied iotn^ 
they daily present their labors, lore the fine arti^ eacour- 
.age ingenuity and industry^ sad cultivate your miiids, tad 
extend your knowledge, in order to enjoy a munbor of »• 
tbnal pleasures, the value of which is unknown «» igno- 
rance. Yet, 4et not even these instru^ve ocavpatieoi, 
and these varied amusements, make you insensible.^ tkfi 
swieet delights of a country life. O ! nmy the raneoi- 
branceofthe Tal^softhe Castle never be e&c^d&sii 
your hearts,; and may you never forget the charmS|. the 
innocence, the varie^, and true pleasures, which aimple 
nature ever affords. 

Madame de Qemire, at one of their evoking cenversa* 
^ons, had told her children she should write some miaal 
tales for their instruction. As they grew up, aad might 
venture to read without the assistance of acammeetatei^ 
she gave them the three fbHowiag tales: .ai^rini^ yee 
may read hereafter many stories infinitely more agreea- 
ble than mine, perhaps ; but you will find in those- i&orai* 
ity and truth at least ; and, if tli^ please you, I hoive tbim 
others whioh you shall one day have to read. 

THS 

TWO REPUTATIONS, 
A MORAL TAL£.. 

LUZINCOURT, satisfied with a moderate fortune, 
and an obscure, but peaceable and happy existence, lived 
like a philosopher, at the &rther end of Champagne, III 
a small house, five miles from Rheims. He had been a 
widower several years, and found, in the study of science, 
aad his tenderness for an only son, amusements and hap* 
piness equal to his wishes. 

When Luzincourt had attained his nineteenth year, his 
fiither told him of lus dedgn to send him to Strasburg* 
My son, said he, you are not a gentleman, and have no for* 
tune ; I have given you an education, which will procure 
you the means of distingukbincc'yourself, if you have acti- 
vity and a noble ambition. You have reason and under^ , 
standing, but I do not yet ask you what condition of life 
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you vouki prefer, nor shall I make a choice for yw my- 
self. 

My par^its, "wkhout consulting my mclinatioQy made 
me a lawyer ; probity preserved me from the dreadful 
misery of being a bad magistrate : but I did not love my 
profession) and my inclination for science made me quit 
it at forty. During twenty years I fulfilled duties, which 
to me were painful : and when I wholly addicted myself 
to the studies to which my genius }ed qie, I was too old to 
become eminent in a new career. 

This experience, and the reflections I had made, hav* 
preyented me from pressing the choice of a profession 
upon you, till you should arrive at that age, when your 
poTfers and propensities should be developed. At pre- 
sent I will send you to Strasburg, where I would have 
yoa pass two years in the schools where law is taught, be- 
cause there is no condition of life, in which a knowledge 
of the laws is not useful, and even necessary, to a good 
citizen. 

Young Luzincourt assured his father of hb obedience ; 
and, three days after this conversation, departed for Stras- 
burg. Arrived in Alsace, he pursued his studies with 
ardor, wrote regularly to his father, and, in the account 
he g^ve him of his occupations and amusements, continu- 
ally spoke of the inexpressible pleasure he took in read- 
ing draniatic authors and works of morality. 

LuziQCOurt also kept up a correspondence with a friend 
of his own age, who lived at Rheims. The name of this 
young man was Damoville ; he was the eldest son of his 
father's most intimate friend, and they having been edu- 
cated together, he had conceived the most tender friend- 
ship for Damoville. 

Never, however, did convenience and habit form a con- 
nexion less liable to last Luzincouit, naturally timid and 
thoughtful, spoke little, was diffident of himself, and hav« 
ing, with much modesty, a great desire to gjain informa-* 
tion, he was silent without an effort, and listened with avid- 
ity. To this reserve, this attention to the discourse of 
ethers, he was indebted for penetration much superior to 
his years. He already possessed the useful art of read- 
ing the countenance, and easily tracbg there the slightest 
expression of eiwy, disdain, or ill-humor ; nature had giv- 
en him a discerning mind, a delicate taste, a lively imagi- 
nation, a feeling hearty and a noble soul. 

VOL. lU U 
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Damovilie> on the contrary, full of confidence and pridcj 
spoke with assurance, and heard without attention ; his 
head was hot, and his heart cold ; his ideas often dazzled, 
but were often unjust and inconsistent : without sensibili- 
ty, without greatness of soul, incapable of reflecting, of 
meditating, he imagined heroism of every kind to be eith- 
er the effect of self-interested calculation, or the fruit of 
folly, more proper to excite the pity than merit the admi- 
ration of a philosopher. . 

Though his self-love was excessive, his society Was not 
l^ithout its charms ; his pliability was wonderful, and 
taught him to take with ease a thousand different forms. 
Having neither principles nor fixed character, he could 
change his opinion with facility ; and this ofiten preserved 
him from that obstinacy, which pride usually inspires. E- 
qually inconsistent and indiscreet, his defects sometimes 
gave his conduct and discourse an agreeable aj^araoce 
of frankness and originality : and he possessed a certain 
natural malignity, which never appeared but in the form of 
a joke, and which might easily be taken for gaiety and 
good humor. 

Luzincourt, notwithstanding his penetration, did not 
len6w Damoville : accustomed from his tenderest infancy 
to look upon him as his brother, he could not judge impar- 
tially, but was equally blind to his sentiments and charac- 
ter ; he wrote to him with pleasure and ptinctuality, gave 
him a circumstantial history of his occupations ; and 
Dam ville, on his part, informed Luzincourt, that he, 
likewise, had a passionate love for reading ; and told him, 
moreover, in confidence, he had already begun to com- 
pose. Luzincourt, in his answers, exhorted him not to 
be too hasty ; but, notwithstanding this prudent advic^i 
Damoville replied, that, hurried on by the fire of imagina- 
tion, he wrote, he composed continually, and every month 
enriched Le ^crcure de France^ with some new produc- 
tion. 

The time prescribed by his father being ended, Luzin- 
court quitted Strasburg, and returned to Champagne ; his 
joy was great, at finding himself once more in the arms of 
his father, and in the company of Damoville. My friend, 
said the latter to him, the die is cast, and my life shall be 
consecrated to the service of the Muses ; my father con- 

» ^ kindofvieekly Magazine, fwblubedat Parity in tobicb tie Mor^ 
Talet ^Marmonteljirtt appeared,,„T, 
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seats ; the success of my last ode, and especially of my 
Philosophic Tale, has determined him to send me toi 
Paris. 

Paris ! What ! by yourself ! 

Certainly ; but I am known there to the most ilistin- 
gubhed men of letters. I had the precaution to praise 
them with some address in my ode ; and my Philosophic 
Tale is full of touches purposely meant to please them.-— 
Besides, they are astonlished, that a young man of my age, 
should have been the author of two productions so full of 
geniuff.— I have received letters from three of them, which 
I will show you. They exhort me to quit the country ; 
they e^pecty they wish, to see me, and I shall be gone in 
two months time. 

iThe same evening Damoville showed his friend the 
letters of which he had spoken, which really contained the 
niost Mattering eulogium on the talents of Damoville, and 
especially on his Philosophic Tale. Luzincourt could 
scarcely conceal his surprise ; he had read this vaunted 
tde, said well remembered, that certain works, and cer« 
t^ academicians, were praised in it very emphatically ; 
hut he likewise remembered, he had never read any thing 
niore uniformly dull. 

As he was modest and inexperienced, he supposed him- 
self wrong ; he had judged Damoville, in the bottom of 
his heart, to be absolutely devoid of genius. I was deceiv- 
ed, said he, and I am happy to find I was. Damoville will 
become famous in the noble, the brilliant course he is 
about to run ; it is allowable, it is gratifying, to be proud 
of the fame d 2l friend. 

Luzincourt, when interrogated by his fatter, freely con- 
fessed that he as well as Damoville, had a strong propensi- 
ty to the belles-lettres ; but, added he, I am not ignorant 
my inclination cannot supply the want of talents. I have 
not the proud hope of becoming hereafter equal to the au- 
thors I so much admire ; the title of an estimable writer 
may sadsfy my ambition, and is the wish of my heart.*— 
Speak then, my &ther, you can guide, you can instruct 
me ; should you not approve the choice I have made, I 
win relinquish it instantly. 

No, my son, said his father, tenderly embracing him, I 
wai not speak against what I approve. Go, then, with 
Damoville ; gfun instruction, there, where genius vnd the 
fine arts arc underttood and admired ; (»)ly be atreful to 
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preserve your character^ your {Nrindplesy and your moc^ 
als : look, reflect) befcure you whte ; exanuae oature> and 
your own heart ; above all things, be conaist^at, «ck de- 
claim not against intolerance, while you delest suad perse- 
cute those who do not adopt your opinions : vaunt not the 
consolations of philosophy, yrliile criticism offenda, vhik 
contradiction irritates, and truth is, disagreeable to you; 
pretend not to the sublime title of a philosopher, if you 
cannot yourself aflbrd a noble example of justice] modeia* 
tion, and fortitude, or if you cannot pardon and coi^enm 
cabal and intrigue. 

But I am undisturbed on this head ; I khow your send- 
Xnents,, my son ; they will beget reputation and £ajne» £- 
van without genius, and with a common mind, you might 
speak worthily of virtue, whose image is always impress- 
ed on a generous and pure heart ; but you^ I hope, in ill 
show her in all her beauty ; will demonstrate her to be 
invariable and real ; will give her religion for her ba^ 
and paint her under a form so benevolent, so perfect^ so 
natural, that the very atheist shall be forced to admire^ and 
blush he had before mistaken her. 

Young Luzincourt premised to follow his (ather's coun- 
sels, and endeavor to justify his hopes : he remained an- 
other month hi the country, and then departed with Dam- 
oviile for Paris, where he lodged at the house of a relation, 
a celebrated counsellor, and Damoville hired a small a- 
partment in the same street 

The very day after his arrival, Damoville sought out all 
the men of letters, from whom he had received such flat- 
termg answers ; his reception equalled his hopes, apd 
they proposed he should take a department in a joumd ; 
they informed him of the principles it was necessary he 
should adopt, and Damoville showed all the condesceD- 
sion they could hope, whence Ihey immediately predicted 
his progress would be ereat and glorious. 

While Damoville, cfevoted to his new patrons, indulged 
the most dazzling hopes, Luzincourt led a very different 
life. Darnay, the counsellor, his relation, with whom he 
lodged, had married the sister of a celebrated painter, and 
Was visited by many of the best artists. A society like this 
was perfectly conformable to the taste of Luzincourt, who 
naturally loved the arts, and felt how necessary it was for a 
man of letters to obtain a well-founded knowledge on such 
noble subjects. He had learnt to draw, understood mu» 
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ik) and listened with attention, and a strong deme of in- 
structoH to the €(»iversation8 he so frequently heard ; ht 
became fNurtidilarly intimate with many of tbearttsts^ 
went to see them when at work, and accompanied them 
whed th^ visited the galleries of the Louvre, the Luxem^ 
bo)irg,aiid thecoUectif^s of pvivate persons. 

Sn<^ were his morning e^nployments ; his afternoons 
were «pent in attending the theatres ; and at his return^ 
before he went to bed, in writing a jomiial of every thing 
interesting he had heard or seen in the course of the day. 
Jn the midst of these amusements, he was affiicted to 
find he no more saw Damovilie, who had been endreiy 
)<^t to^tm for three months. His attempts to draw him 
to the house of Damay were ineffectual. Damovilie lov* 
ed to talk, to harangue ; his object was to shine, not to be 
iftStmcted. The ccrnipany that met at Damay -s tired him s 
he came once, but never returned. 

Vanity, however, at length brought him back to Luzin:- 
coiat. He ted formed a v&ry false ojnnion of the latter, 
with respect to himself ; he supposed him to entertain a 
high idea of his merit ; pride cannot feel, cannot under- 
stand, true friendship. Damovilie imagined its looks, its 
delicate attentions and cares, to which the heart gave birth, 
Were only so many homages, so many avowals of his supc- 
tiority ; and the tenderest of friends, in his eyesj was but 
his admirer. ^ 

Damovilie, at last, found it necessary to his vanity, to 
inform Lui;incourt of his new success. Accordingly, one 
inoming, he went to excuse and justify himself for his long 
neglect ; when he gave a pompous detail of the occupa- 
tions, which overwhelmed him, the works he had in hand, 
and renewed his assurances of an entire and unbounded 
friendship. 

Luzincoflrt was moved, and Damovilie coming to the 
point, said to him, I will prove to you how great, how wn- 
cere, my confidence in you is, by telling you exactly of all 
that affects me nearest ; here, my friend, look, I have 
brought you an epistle in verse, addressed to the PAi/o«o- 
fiher of Femey^ (M. d6 Vohaire,) not yet printed. It is a* 
bout three weeka since I sent it him, and I have received, 
this very morning, an answer from him in verse, which 
you shall hear presentiy ; listen first to my epistle. 
' Damovilie then took Ws manuscript from his pocket. 
and read, in a loud voice, a long tiaresome cpbae,^%litft^* 
V2 
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from oiie«id to the other, by the mo6t open llftlttfry. Tki 
JP/iitosopher ofFemey^ however, compared the talents of 
Damoville to those oHia Fare and ChonUeu, Damoville, 
said he, has their g^ce and ease^ wkhont their neg^gence 
and defects. 

Luzincourt, surprised and confounded, was sUent. Da- 
noviile taik^ cm ; you may well suppose, said he, I ste^ 
print both my epistle and his reply. 

Indeed ! I would not advise you. 

No ! why so, prithee ? 

It does not seem to me proper for a man to pr^ his 
own eulogium. . . i : 

O I do not fear ; this is a well-estabUahed custom. * ^An 
author may not only priirt, without scruple, verse «Mdpfose 
in his praise, but he may cite, in his preface, the agreeable 
things he has heard of himself ; nay, if he have genii^ 
may even invent some happy reply, which is commonly i^ 
tributed to some person whom he protects, or some fiiead 
who is now no more. If these little freedoms wereiM)t 
permitte^d, how could such brilliant rep«^dori8,a8 are dai- 
ly formed, be so soon acquired f 

I confess, I scarcely can comprehend how sn author 
can discover such excessive vanity, without disgusting the 
public. 

Well, and where is the harm ?— -The public is disgust* 
ed, and blames the autly:>r who praises himself; but white 
he is blamed he is believed. The modest author, and the 
vain, are equally taken at their words. Be humble, 
and you will be thought just to your own abilities ; dare 
boldly to praise yourself, and the world will be of your 
opinion ; you will be called proud, but you will be admir* 
ed. 

If such be your opinion of the public^ you can hardly be 
vain of its suffrage.— .Wherefore do men of letters labor ? 
Is it not to enlighten mankind ? Is it not to merit Uie 
world's esteem and gratitude ? 

Such are the motives given in a pre£sK:e ; butsmrely.ytm 
are not simple enough to beHeve them. Men write to d)- 
tsun a name, because celebrity ieads to wealth : not to men- 
tion that they are proud of the homage of the very fools 
they despise.— But let us return to my episde^ how de ytou 
like it ? 

You seem to me too prodigal of praise. 

How so ? Is it possible to praise the author s^ Mziray 
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M^omet^ afid so maity otfier dramatic masteiy^fces, too 

SQUCh f 

Cei:taiQl7 not ^ there are no praises in this respect which 
liis genius does not justify ; but you give him the title of 
philosopher and sage, which he never can deserve. Is be 
^superior to the foibles, which envy, hiUred, and resentm^t 
produce I Is he even peaceable and happy I 
He is beneficent — 

He makes a noble use of his riches— -but he has de£un« 
ed, he has blackened his enemies. 

. His writings breathe the very spirit of philosophy^ and 
liave produced a revolution which has — ^ 

Destroyed religion, and corrupted morality. 
' . No man has better defended the rights of humani^» 

You forget, that he was preceded by Ftnelon, You d^ 
not hold it possible^ that an author's sole design should be 
,to benefit mankind* — ^Read Telemachus once more i a 
t work. Written to instruct kings» and enlighten the world ; 
,and thkik better. I should be soiry for you, could you 
. prefer the declamaticms and epigrams oi Voltaire to such 
a sublime system of morality. 

, You may say what you please, but you will never rob 
. Voltiure of the glory of having been the first poet who 
spoke the language of reason and philosophy. 

I am sorry you have not found the language of reason in 

. the works of Boileau, and many other authors- — But what 

'.think you of Pope ? Is not he the poet of philosophy ? 

What philosophic piece has Voltaire ever produced any 

way equal to the Essay, on Man ? 

You will not, at least, deny, that the abilities of Voltaire 
are astonishingly extensive, or that he has a universal gen- . 
ius? 

What do you mean by a universal genius ? 
A man who is superior in every species of literature. I 
..am willing to allow, (between ourselves) that Voltaire is 
not what he has perhaps been too hastily called, the con- 
queror erf two rivals, who reigned over the theatre ; but 
what tragic author of this age can be called his equal ? 
' None ; not even the auljior oi Rhadamiatua and Electra, 
Crebillon, no doubt, had genius, but he has written only 
two pieces worthy the stage. Although Piron wrote la 
Metromaniey he must not be compared to Moliere ; nor 
have those more reason^ in my opinion^ who would equal 
Crebillon to Voltaire. 
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What 9ty yoa to his history ? 

His History of Charles XH. is an agreeable romance^ 
and his Age of Lewis XIV. dazzles the imaginatioiu But 
are they written in the style of history ^ What can jroo say 
to a writer, who is always partial, always passionate^ guicW 
ed by the spirit of party, and unceasingly sacrificing xea^ 
son, morality and truth, to private views, personal interest 
and a vain de^re to shine ? 

You no doubt think his fugitive i»eces detestable then 2 

No; someofthenfare charming ; but he is berestir' 
passed by GrcBsety whose versesi as ^vitiy as thos^ of Vc^ 
taire, have a thousand times more sweetness and barmo^; 
nor can you mention one fugitive piece by the latter, which 
may justly be preferred to the ChartrctiAe^ or VRpUrt^ 
la Conrvalc9cence,\ 

And you think nothing of Voltaire's gaiety. 

What gaiety ?-~Deprive him of the desire to 4>lackea^ 
to revenge himself of, to ridicule his enemb% and give 
him, in its stead, reason, decency, and respect for religion 
and you will rob him of all his pretended gaiety^ which ^ 
only inspired by impiety, malignity, and a contempt foe 
morals. He never knew the art of laughing with inno* 
cence ; and his natural gaiety is so confined, that, ix>^ 
withstanding the superiority of his wit, he never attempted 
to be pleasant witliout offence to religion and modestyf but 
he was dull. He has written the Gardeuae de Cassette 4 
and has given the stage Un Fier en Faty^ mid a Madam 
de Crou/iillac. < 

O ! I give up his comedies — ^Nay, his operas — He has 
not succeeded in lyric poetry, I own. But what do you say 
to his Henriade ? 

That it contains fine passages, and that I should admife 
it, could I read it through without an effort 

If that work be not unequalled, you cannot d^i^but Vol' 
taire has the merit ^ having written the only e^ poem 
in our language. 

And what Sink you is the reason ? It is because poets 
•f genius have always preferred the writing oC tragedies* 

• The Charter-bouse, or Carthusian monasteiy. 
t An ei^de on thfc kmg's recovery* 
J The keeper of the casket. 
§ A haughty foet 
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An epic poem demands deep studf^ and great length of 
time ; and the glory which is acquired by writing it, is 
rather durable than noisy ; while the applause obtained 
on the theatre are more flattering, and more conducive to 
fortune. I willingly allow, that a sublime poem, such, 
for example, ab Paradise Lost, is, of all others, a work 
which requires the most genius. But I must likewise 
think, that he who could write a good tragedy, might write 
as good a poem as the Henriade. 

Well, but do not you admire the astonishing union of 
wit and science in Voltaire ? 

Fontenelle was a man of wit, infinitely more learned 
tftan Voltaire ;• the latter will never be thought a great 
mathematician, and he was a very bad experimental phi' 
losc^her ; he was ignorant of the first elements of chymis- 
try, and every thing he said on natural history is equally 
Told of reason and truth, and demonstrative of his piofound 
ignorance on that subject. He has spoken too of the arts, 
but without loving or understanding them.f Ask the ar- 
tists, and ^ey will tell you, he had neither taste, discern* 
ment, nor knowledge of them. Hence it is very true, 
that Voltaire has had the puerile and ambitious pretension 
to appear universal, when he was superior only in one 
species of writing. It seems to me, too, that his prose 
writings evidently prove he had but one manner, and that 
be could not vary his style with his subject. Was it his- 
tory, a novel, a letter, it was all the same : his partisans 
called this surprising uniformity the signature of Voltaire j 
and think they praise him when they say, they can find 
Idm in a billet, and cannot mistake his hand : they forget 
he is only too sure to be found, because he had but one 
manner ; and that, because, during sixty years, he contin- 
ually r^eated the same witticisms, and the same declama- 
tions. Montesquieu has written only three works, and has 
each time had the happy art, which taste and genius alone 
can give, to change his tone, and seize the style best suit- 
ed to Ms (fiflFerent subjects. No one can say, they find in 
the Xeittplc of Gnidus the signature of the author of the 
Spirit of Laws ; though it is certain that, in Zadig, you 

« M de Fontenelle ^vas a nneinber of the Academy of Sctenoes; 
nobody yet ever thought of bestowing that honor on Voltaire. 

t He himself has said he did not taste the beauties of painting and 
music* 
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cannot mistake the hand which traced the UrfVct^al Histo- 
ry. Can a man pretend to universal genius, because KS 
gives a different title to each volume he writes ? Certaiiitjr 
not A multitude of volumes will but discover such pfe* 
teusibns to be ill-tounded ; while, on the contrary, one soK 
work may display a wonderful variety of talents. The S 
lustrious author of 7%<r History of M^re^ M. de Bu0b!^ 
has proved, that one man may unite vast knowledge, i 
brilliant imagination, and the enchaiiting art of painting 
and describing, with equal superiority, the affecting, the 
awful, the majestic, and the terrible. In his work we find 
the most perfect examples and varieties of eloquence ; po^ 
ct, painter, profound metaphysician, sublime philosopher 5 
each in turn ; his pliant and extensive genius embraces 
and adapts itself to all. It gives, with the same facility, 
the most delicate touches to the shortest details, while it 
conceives a plan the most extensive and vast ; no Frenci 
writer ever belter understood his own language ; none ev- 
er joined so much precision with so much eloquence, cir 
was equally correct and equally brilliant. ' 

We are agreed on that head, replied Damoville ; nay, I 
confess I have alw&ys thought that an author, who is supe- 
rior in one branch of literature, might easily write, sup- 
cessfully, at least, in' various others. 

Nothing can be more true, replied Luzincourt If, for 
example, Racine had lived as long as Voltaire, with the 
same desire of being thought a universal genius, can it be 
doubted, that the author of Athalia and Britannicus would 
have written history in a sublime style ? He, who knew sa 
well the human heart, who painted, with so much strengtk 
^d truth, the passion and jealousy of Ph«dra and Roxana ; 
the matrimonial tenderness of Clytemnestra ; the affecting 
love of B«renice ; the fury of Hermione ; could not have 
written an interesting novel, or a sentimental comedy, Ctil 
qual to Mining y t'Ecossoise, and Chariot^ think you ? Thi» 
tender, the elegant Racine, had he written operas^ would 
he have been inferior to Quinault ? He possessed tlie difr 
cult art of criticising with taste, and of delicate raillety.. . 
He has left us some letters, in which we find aJl the soft, 
all the witty and satiric j^l irony, which gave so just'arepu* 
tation to the Lcttrea Provinciales ; and as to gaiety, re* 
^ and frank gaiety, who shall dispute it in the author of tbc 

DeUle, first sovereign and true legislator of the theatre : 
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he who cres^d the two species worthy to illustrate and 
neign over the stage, tragedy and comedy ?• He has rav- 
ished from Moliere the glory of giving his nation the first 
good characteristic comedy ; and, when Racine appeared, 
r^^ce was in possession of alt the great works of €or- 
neille.t 

To speak truth, replied Damovillc, I am partly of your 
c^tnioQ : it is not possible, in reality, to compare Voltaire 
to CorneiUe and Racine ; but the former has had the art 
to rabe a party in his favor, which cannot at present be 
withstood;. besides, by the freedom and frivolity of his 
writings he has seduced the world in general, and we 
inu$t swim with the stream. 

Do you believe that reputation, acquired by cabal and 
intrigue, can be lasting ? 

It is the soonest established, which is the thing most 
essential. Life/ is short, its duration uncertain, and ex- 
travagance only would patiently expect a desired blessing, 
which activity and address might presently obtain. 

!but what is this desired blessing ? 

Personal respect, honor, and wealth. 

What do you call personal respect ? 

• And even the heroic comedy, likcwiae. Don Saticho of Arm* 
fonis the first piece that was written of the kind; and it ought t© 
be renaarked too, that Comcilte succeeded to perfection m lyric po- 
etry, 

t(M. de Fontenelle has observed, Comeille had no precedhig au- 
thor to gnide him, but that Racine had CorneiUe : if this create an 
immense distance between ComeiHe and Racine, >Yhatmu&t it do in 
the ca9e of Voltaire^ who had both Racine and Comeille ? Neither 
has he neglected to profit by their works as much as possible ; he 
has taken a great nunaber of lines from them both ; has imitated 
tteir characters, their situations, and their very subjects* . Thus, it 
.U to Polyeuctc we owe the Orphan of China. In Polycticte, Patt- 
4$n« relates how she once loved Severust but he, being then poor, 
was rejected by her parents, who forced her to marry Polyeucte ; 
that she, since, has become fond of, and truly attached to, her husr 
band ; and that she is greatly distressed lest Severus, now become 
powerfnl, shoukl revenge himself on Polyeucte. Idame, in the Or. 
phan of China, says exactly the same thing, Gengiskan, fbrmeriy 
the obscure Temugiw, was rejected by her parents : he now returns, 
artned with power, and she is in the ntmostfear for her spouse, &c. 
Many like examples equally striking might be cited j and, for the 
satisfaction of yooth, we shall some lime enter more fdly into these 
sub|ect». 
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I wish to b^ one of the heads of the pre^nufing jmo^t j 
to have friends^ partisans, puffers, dependants, enemies. . 

Wish to have enemies ? 

No doubt— It is necessary to have a right to say m so- 
ciety, or in a pre&ce, my enemiee ; they 9^e usefid tp a 
man of letters, and give him an opportunity, vi^henever he 
thinks proper to mterest the world in his behalf, by call- 
iDg himselif a persecuted man ; and artfully hinting, that 
be is only hated because he is envied. I own the thought 
has been hackneyed a little, but yet it is so happy a one, 
that it still retains its former force, and is every day re- 
peated with the same success. In short, there are a 
thousand circumstances, under which our enemies may 
be called our best friends. A poem not read, a comedy 
damned, or any like disgrace, may be Utid to their charge, 
it i9 ail the effect offiarty. 

You would only shine then for a moment ? 

I trouble not myself about reputation after I am dead- 
An opposite conduct might, perhaps, better obtain tl|e 
praises of posterity ; but I set little value on such prai- 
ses : give me present enjoyment. I am of those who, 
by a calculation somewhat selfish, but most philosophic, 
wish to be rich while they live, and who would not heair 
tate to purchase a mere Ufe anpuity. I neither love sor 
esteem men sufficiently, to forhi the romantic project of 
existing for their . sakes ; and they treat those iimnit^y 
better, by whom they are amused, nay deceived, than 
those by whom they are instructed. 

The writer who wearies his readers is always in the 
wrong ; truth should ever wear an agreeable dress ; but 
feeling can embellish, can soften, the austerity of morals, 
and give charms to the lessons of wisdom. 

Yes ; and the world will then thmk lighUy of the mor- 
alist, win place him in the class of novel writers. 

If they place him by the side of Richardson, the author 
may console himself. 

To appear profound in the eye of the public, you ought 
to be dull. 

But you will not read. 

But you will be admired ; and a single work of this kind 
is enough to establish a reputation. 

You are joking, to be sure. 

I never was more serious. I will give you im unan- 
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swembte i>redf.~-We are alone, and I can depend en. 
yo^r (fiscretion* 

Whither does this preamble lead ? 
Should you reveal what I am going ^to confide to you, I 
skould lose my protectors, my friends, and aUmy hopesy 
beyond-retrieving. 
•I mcfed not make protestations, Damoville. 
Well thenj there is a little work so singularly ct^d,-8o 
di^adtnlly dull, that it is impossible to have the fortitude 
to i'ead it tlirough in one day, though it is not above sixty 
pages ; not but it has some rationality, and a few ingen-* 
ipus ideas : but its stile is so heavy, so diffuse, so incor- 
reet, so destitute of purity, feeling and elegance, that it 
does not contain a single passage worthy of citation, and 
yftlt is in the highest vogue ; but why ? because the au- 
thor has m^ny friends, who have puffed and cried up this 
production. After all the praises they have heard of it, 
nbbbdy dafes own how intolerably insipid they found it ; 
Ikit every one repeats, by rote, It i$ a wonderful firoduc" 
tion ; those even who never went farther than the first 
page, and who know nothing more of it than its title, do 
not fail <to confirm this judgment ; and thus it is, that 
these echoes of echoes, by a repetition of the same sound, 
confer miiversal fame. This is the reason, my fiiend, 
Why I give into intrigue and party spirit, and why I so 
highly esteem the praises of the philosopherirf Femey* 

Can such praises give pleasure ? Has he not lavished 
them, all the days of his life, cm mediocrity ? Could he ev- 
er resolve to give genius its due ? Recollect his notes up- 
on Comeille, which we read together at Rheims with so 
njuch indignation. - Remember what he has said of Cre- 
billon, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, Boileau, and la Fontaine,'^ 
Know you not his reiterated attempts, in prose and verse, 
to diminish the glory of the author of Telemachus? Are 
you'ig^norant of his hatred of Montesquieu, and how often 
he has attacked hi*^ works ? Or would you dare affirm, in 
Us presence, that Jean-Jacques Rousseau was a man of 
genius ? Have you not read that horrid libel, that shame- 
^ monument of the blackest, the meanest envy— . 
Nay, be calm, my good friend : I am perfectly ac- 

*SfBe the notes to Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. La Fontaine, 
lie sayt, has but, one sole charo^ that of being tinafiected, natnnU 
ftcfcf du naturelj 

VOL. n. W 
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riainted 'frfth dl this. Bat what tb«n ? I aitt untaowrt, 
want supt>ort ; his patronage is not only useful but ab- 
$olutely necessary^ and must) if possible, be obtained. 
Be«des, you camwt snppose, but that people of superior 
aeritmay be found among his most zealous partisans. 

Most certainly : I could name several. 

Well, I shall deserve a place in this small class. 

But Voltaire iseighty years old ; and sHaill ^ot this par- 
ty, the authority of which you seem to i-evere, which has 
l>Qt a moment to exist, and which has already lost much 
ef its weight, shall it not die with its chief? 

Damay entered the chamber as Luzinconrt was sp>^k- 
ing, whith put an*end to a conversation, that ' gave birth to 
the most melancholy refiections in the breast of Luzin- 
court, concerning the character of hid friend. 

Damoville returned some days after this, and proposed 
to present Luzincoutt where the best company in Paris, 
aa he Kud, assembled every evening. The mistress of the 
house, added he, is an old dowager, the widow of a ^nan* 
cier s she is said to have been celebrated in her youth for 
some dozen adventures, rather of the scand^lbtis than the 
romantic kind; but now, returned to reason and "society, 
she lives, philosophically, in the happy calm of the pas- 
sions. The remembrance she preserves of her ancient' 
errors ^ves her an indulgence toward the wanderings of 
youth, which it is impossible to carry farther ; nobody can 
be more tolerant; therefore, as a debt of just gratitude, 
others readily overlook her unbounded love of Pharaoh,' 
and a few tricking liberties, which, to be sure, she rather 
too often permits herself to take. 

And does this woman see the best company of Paris, 
say you ? 

Bertainly she does; she has a good house, and keeps 
an excellent table, and what could you wish for more ? 

I have heard there are women almost as contemptible 
as her you have described, who have not been excluded 
itom society; but then I always undei-stood they were 
women of high birth, and supposed that, out of respect 
to an illustrious family, it was possible the world might 
not do itself justice on such a kind of person, when she 
happens to possess grcat'wealth, wit, and agreeable man- 
ners. 

Pshaw! my dear Luzincourt, the world is not. so nice* 
Madame de Surval is fifty-five years of age, talkative, 
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.tire^m^ and \rithoat comnvxi sense, dadfetywci wiU 
meet alt France at ber house. Shall I take you thither 
this evening? 

You caniiot please me more. I have a strong desire 
to see and know the world; though I am sensible of naf 
aukwai*dness and timidity> and how %norant I am of its 
customs. 

Read attentively the works of the younger Crebillon. 
I acknpwledge they are contemptible, but they have one 
iopstimabie merits they contain a true picture of fieisJiion^ 
ahie life. 

I cannot believe it ; I do not know the world, but good 
sense tells me, it i^ impossible vice should dare so impu* 
oentlyto show itself with impunity \ it can o&iy be tolera« 
ted when it is disguised \ no man can seduce every wo- 
man Ite^me^, b^ openly discovering a perverse mind, and 
the grossest stupidity ; nor can I i^QAgine, that setf-suffi* 
ciency, a;ui Ul-bred famitiarityyare tb^ manners of &sk« 
lonal^e people. 

» 'But how does it happen your prejudices do not vanish, 
when you see th%t almost all authors, who have described 
the fesliionable world, agree with Crebillon ? You think 
highly, for example, of the Moral Tales of Marmontel. 

I do ; but, in my opinion, they are fiir from being all 
amoral. . The author himself, in bis prefeice, owns, that 
.Lausus and Lydia, the Shepherdess of the Alps, Annette 
and Lubin, and the Marriages of the Samnites, are not 
jjaoral tales ; nor do I think^that By Good Luck is more 
moral ; nay, I own I cannot see the moral purposes of 
the Scruple, the Sylph-Husband, Solyman II. and Friend- 
ship put to the Test ; nothing, I think, can be less mor- 
al than those of Alcibiades, Lauretta, and the Four Pbi- 
^s. 

I own the descnption in these Tales are somewhat live* 
1^9 and possess more ^>irit than decency ; but the ques- 
tion is not whether the dtle and the work correspond ; it 
is, whether the author agree with Cr^ilUon in his luetore 
of the world ? 

• But who pretends to deny, that the general eonversft« 
tions^ the scenes (^fashionable life, ^ phrases of the 
characters in /<?« Egaremena du Cocur et de VEefirit^j 
have the most striking similarity with pictures of the 
same kind drawn in the Moral T«^s ? 

*-The wanderings of the Heart and Mind. 
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Well, and you will not deny, that it is universally ac- 
knowledged the Moral Tales present a true picture c^ 
maraiers f 

Universally acknowledged ! I know not that I know 
it is not doubted in the country ; but the opinion of fasli- 
ionable people must decide on this subject. 

Marmontel is worthy of the best company. 

He is so ; but Crebillon never lived among fashiona- 
ble people ; how then could he know their manners ? Is 
It not, therefore, rational to conclude, that the author of 
the Moral Tales has, in this instance, been contented to 
imitate, instead of copying after nature ? 

The most convincing argument will be to show you 
the worfd, and you will then soon change your opinion. 

If the world you speak of be such as it is described iti 
these works, I shall soon quit it ; shall think it unworthy 
the trouble of studying : not to mention, if its characters 
be thus grossly ridiculous and vicious, it needs no great 
sagacity quickly to understand it. 

Damoville took Luzincourt the same evening to the 
house of Madame de Surval ; there was much company, 
and much play ; the visit was short, and Luzincourt saw 
nothing remarkable. Curiosity soon led l^m thither a- 
gain, and, to oblige Damoville, Madame de SurVal often 
invited him to stay to supper ; during which ^ime he had 
an opportunity of observing scenes, tha^to him were to- 
tally new. His surprise, indeed, was extreme, when he 
found that the authors, whom he had accused of not know- 
ing the world, had given but too faithful, a picture, though 
with strong touches, of what he now saw. 

Among the ladies who visited Madamb de Surval, 
there were three or four families sufficiently distinguish- 
ed tb be generally known, and these appeared intimately 
acquainted with the rest. 

As to the men, Luzincourt often met men eminent for 
their birth, titles, and emplo3rment8 ; wherefore he could 
pot doubt, that the society m which he was, must be what 
is called good company. 

The success of Damoville in this society was prodi- 
gious, especially among the ladies. He made verses, 
extempores, impromptus, spoke with confidence, and to- 
tally eclipsed. Luzincourt, who began to shake off his U- 
midity, but not his rescrvfc. \ 

Among the many who frequented this-hpuse, Luzin- 
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coupl ^^in^lisKcd a maH} who sheared enid^tly. su- 
perior to the rest ; and Yfk<h Ukeiyise^ oohb part> knew 
how to estimate Luzincourt. He wa» called the Viscount 
de VairivevWas about four or five and thirty 9 had an inter- 
esting and inteliigent^countenancei a noble air^acoolpa* 
litenesft, and conversed with c^ise and understanding. Lu- 
zincourt easily perceived the particular reason^ which 
brought hiin to the house.of ^Xadame de Surval: he was 
in love with a lady named Madame d'Herblay. 

Luzincourt observed in the conduct of the viscount 
«omethiag unaccountably odd ; he was continually chan- 
ging his manner : with Luzincourt and two or .three 
iiiore> who came there but seldom^ he was amiabl^«nd 
communicative), and discovered equal wit and good un- 
derstanding ; with a great number.of others he was^ cold 
and silent; and when he apoke tp the womeot he instantly 
became trifiing,. iamiiiar, and ironical ; .e^^cially when 
lie .addressed himself to the lady, concerning, whom he 
seemed most interested. 

Notwithstanding, this apparent iiicoosistenej^ Luzin- 
court foundiiissecretinclinations for the viscount strength^ 
en daily in his heart» ^ dsuly increase ; their sympathy 
was mutual) though Luzincourt had never yet had any 
opportunity of convemng with the viscount at his ease; 
that is to say, without others mixing in the conversation. 
Chance^ at last, gave him the opportunity he wished ; , the 
viscount one evening would not sup, and Luzincourt re- 
mained alone with hkiif whUe the company sat down to 
^ble. * 

I am quite happy^ said the viscount, to have an hour's 
€Qny«>sation with you. Tou have interested my heart in 
your behdf ; permit me to ask you a few quea&ns. I 
need not. demand what profes^<m in life you intend to fol- 
low ; that you love literature, and cultivate the belles let^ 
tres with success, is evident; but wherefore do you.oome 
•hither ? 

1 wish to study, to know the irorld. 
Thatiitudy can only be interesting in> good .€Pmpany» 
v?hich you certainly, cannot, find here. 

How so ! do I not fipd you here ? 
^ Men of my age may, wiiboui danRery^ptrmit them»> 
selves these Uttle liberdes; the .motives of coming hither 
-nmst be either euiioMtyi a^paasioft fcr .play ^i dit iies s^ or 
W 3 
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some mometitsuy whim ; and it is for Uiis reftsod ytm 
sometimes meet men of fashion here. 

But what hiings the women ? - , 

The women ! not one who comes here would be ad- 
mitted into good company. 

Atid yet tnere are three or four whose births might en- 
title them to that honor. 

Aud did, in their early youth ; but they have long been 
banished ; a husband, justly irritated, has two modes of 
vanisiiiu^ a guilty wife ; he can shut her up in a convent, 
or come to a public separation. In the latter case, he de« 
livers her*up to the justice of society, wtiich never. fs^ 
to reject her, especialfy if she do not find, in an illustrious 
and respected family, some very zeal^s protectors. la 
thb case, if the unfortunate wife have any feeling left, she 
retires into some distant province, and there conceals her 
shame and sorrow ; but if her passions, while they lead 
her astray, have debased her mind, she then remains at 
Paris, audaciously braves public contempt, and renders 
herself completely odious, by exciting the indignation 
and hatred, which effrontery and avbwed wickedness al- 
wajTs inspire. She must see company, however, and she 
wishes it should be numerous ; select it cannot be ; she 
therefore unites with all the women who have, like her, 
been excluded good company, and with many others, who 
never had admission to it ; and th(is she passes her life in 
three or four houses similar to tMs we are In ; falls into the 
•stablished manners, and endeavors to distinguish herself 
by malignity, equal to the badness c^ her morals, to re- 
venge herself of the circles in which she is proscribed; 
her calumnies cost her nothing, and she would persuade 
tlie world thkt the women who refuse her acquaintance 
are as c nteibptible as herself. Thus she defames evwy 
'Woman without distin(^n, or the af^arance of proba- 
bility. 

And so^hen, cried Luzincourt, with an air of the ut- 
most satisfaction, I am at present in very bad company ? 

You are, indeed, replied the viscount, laughiiig ; nor do 
you seem to be sorry at the discovery. 

Sorry ! I am transported !— and the wortcs which wc 
country folks suppose to be a picture of life a^id manners 
p&mt only what isto be seen here. 

Meretyso ; bpt look yonder is a volume of Marmott- 
tcl's Tales i let us read a description or two of this kind, 



and I am snre you mil find he has exaggemed, eren af^ 
ter what you have here observed. 

The viscouiit took the book^ opened it at a venture, and 
8aid> Ay, hefe is the Good- Mother: this tale is one of 
those, in which there is most character and descriplion 
of the world. I>o you recollect the subject ? 

Very confusedly. 

It is a tender and virtuous mother, dedicating herself 
to the education of her daughter. Two persons aspire to 
the honor oi being Emily's husband ; one is a man of 
prudence and understandings the other a coxcomb, whd 
loses no opportunity of speaking, without disguise, his 
siean and unnatural sentiments, or of showing his c<mi- 
tempt of morals and decency. The author calls this o« 
dious and ridiculous person the dangerous Verglun^ and, 
^Ihout giving this character the trouble of feigning a 
passion he does not feel, makes him beloved by the mod- 
est and sensible Emily ; the mother easily discovers her 
daughter's secret ; but, certain that Emily will in time 
despise Verglan, she continues to grant him admission to 
her house.— Let us read a passage. 

" The arrangement of Count d'Auberive with his lady 
^ was at that time the town talk ; it was said that, after a 
** very sharp quarrel and bitter complaints on both sides, 
** oi mutual infidelity, they ended, by owning neither of 
" them were indebted to the other, and laughing at their 
** folly for having fallen out,. and been jealous without be^ 
** ing in love ; that the count had consented to let his wife 
** retain the Chevalier de Lange as her lover ; and she, on 
" her part, promised to receive the Marchioness de Talbe, 
*< to whom her husband pdd his addresses, with all the 
" cordiality possible ; that peace had thus been ratified 
«< over a supper, and that, being all come taa right under* 
" standings never were seen two happier pair of lovers.— 
" Verglan, at hearing this recital, exclaimed, nothing 
" could be more prudent." 

It is proper to remark, said the viscount, interrupting 
himself, that Emily is present, and does not lose a word 
of this conversation ; and likewise to inform you, that, a- 
mong good company, this never could happen to a young 
unmarried woman. No mother would suffer a conversa* 
lion so scandalous before her daughter, nor could the 
most inconsiderate or depraved nian be tempted to forget 
the respect due to yoatb and innocence. This^^thereft^-ei 
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isiibsolutely contrary to our maimers ; nor does the ^toijr 
of Auberive depict them better. . We find easy husbands 
in the ivoridi who kppw their disgrace^ yet seem nut to 
regard it ; but there is no example to be fo^^d) like what 
the author of the Moral Tales calls the arrangement of th^ 
Mai*quis of Aviberive with his lady, or of the. husband and 
wife confiding their mutual infidelities to each other, end- 
ing their jealous quarrels by laughing at their follyt rati- 
fying peace over a supper, and coming to a right undef* 
standing in presence of the mistress and gallant. Such a 
picture is as chimerical as it is disgusting ; the W(tfla 
may be brought to pardon those wlio go astray, but never 
tjipse who debase tliemselv.es : deliberate indccenqyi to- 
tal neglect of propriety) is a wrong tha* never can be rcf 
paired. 

But let us pursue the <?onduQt of the story. Wttgm 
during a long conversation, continues to maintain, that Au- 
berive has acted very wisely ; says that, formerly, a hus- 
band became the ridiculous object of public contempt at 
paadam's first false step : approves the present mannersj 
makes an eulogium on perjury and adultery, and con- 
-cludes by saying, it is these manners that make him desir- 
pus of being married. , 

His rival, Belzor, opposes such opinions with fueling 
and understanding. Emily listens, and her mother po^ 
and then throws m a reflection. At length the Marquisw 
^uberive is announced j and just at this place let us leao 
another page. . 

" Ah, marquis, you have come quite a^ro/io«, said ver- 
« glan. Prithee, tell us, is this story true ? These gooo 
•* folks here pretend, that your wife has given, jo^ ^'**"' 
" barb, and you have sent her senna. 

** Pshaw ! nonsense ! said Auberive, indolently. 
. " 1 affirm, nothing would be more prudent than f^ 
« conduct, continued Verglan ; but Belzor condemns y 
^ without appeal — 

" Why so ? Would not he have done the same i ^ 
** wife is young, handsome, and coquettish ; is that a^ 
^ miracle ? I have no doubt but she is a very good ku* 
^ woman in her heart, but, were she not quite so ^^^ 
?' as she is, justice should take place. Hithertol ^*^? j-- 
« ceived nothing but applauses from my friends : .^^^ 
« can be mwe natural than my proceedings in this v^^ 
I' md yet evexy body, praises me, as though I dispW*" 
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^ something wonderful ! For my part I imagine they did 
" not give me credit for so much good sense. 

" Pray, how does the marchioness ? said Madame du 
** Troene (the mother of Emily,) purposely to change the 
" subject of conversation. 

" I warrant, continued Verglan, you will some time or 
" another become fond of her again. 

** Faith, I think tliat probable enough. — It was but yes- 
" terday, after dinner, I detected myself saymg civil things 
«*toher.'* 

Really, interrupted Luzincourt, this is incredible. 

Tell me, said the viscount, have you ever heard any 
thiog like it in this bouse ? 

Never ! This sort of effrontery is beyond all bounds of 
probability. 

Recollect, too, that this passes in the presence of an un- 
married young lady, and a mother of most excellent mor- 
als, — All this does not open the eyes of Emily : " her 
^ heart excuses, in Verglan, the error of fiilling into the 
*^ manners of the age.** She goes with her mother to the 
theatre ; the play is Ines and Alanine, Belzor melts into 
tears, Verglan laughs at his sensibility. As they go out» 
they meet with a chevalier Dolcet in deep mourning : he 
is left heir to an old uncle^ and Verglan girues him joy of his 
ten thousand crowns a year ; unwilling to let slip so favor- 
able an opportunity of showing the badness of his heart, 
and baseness of his principles. Emily is still a witness, and 
still in love. In the evening she lotiks on at a party of tric- 
trac : Verglan is the worst of bad players : Belzor has 
all the ease and generosity possible ; Emily sighs, and 
says, ^ I admire the one, but I love the other." 

On the morrow Madame du Troene was walking on the 
Tuilleries with her daughter, where she found Verglan, 
with whom she entered into conversation. Let us read 
the passage. 

" The beauteous nymplis, who, by their charms and ac- 
^ complishments,attract the young desires who follow their 
" footsteps, were assembled in the grand walk. Verglan 
<* knew them all, and smiled as he cast his eyes around. 
•^Yonder, said he, is Fatima. How passionate she is ! 
*« How affectionate ! She lives perfectly well with Cleon ; 
* he has given her twenty thousand crowns within these 
" six months, and they love like two turtle^. — Look, that 
<^ is the celebrated Corinfla, her house is the temple* of 
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'^ luxury ; not a woman at Paris gives such elegant sup- 
" pcrs, and she does the honors of her table with the most 
** enchanting grace.— Do you see the blue-eyed girl that 
*' has just passed us ? Observe her modest air. — She has 
*^ three lovers.— Her career will be brilliant^ as I have 
** told her. 

*' You are one of her confidents, then 1 ^d Madame 
" du Trocne. 

" O yes 2 they know me, they are very sure they can- 
" not impose upon me, and therefore never attempt to 
"dissemble." 

How is it possible to suppose, said Luzincourt^ that a 
man could carry on a conversation like this in the presence 
©f a young lady he is going to marry ? 

Ay, or in the presence ofany v/ell-bred woman of fifty ; 
yet Madame du Troene takes Verglan home to supper. 
In the evening she receives . a visit from a young widow, 
who speaks in tlie most aifecting manner of the virtues of 
her late husband. Verglan ridicules her grief, and advis- 
es her to take a handsome fellow. Emily at ia^si overcomes 
her inclination for Verglan, and marries Belzor. 

And this, said Luzincourt, is what is called in the coun- 
ti7, a picture of life and manners i this too. is the re^ison 
we find, in large country towns, so many young men who 
affc ct the airs of Verglan, thinking they ifnitate a man of 
fashion ; a man who has undone so many fine women- 
They imagine they shall be very dangerous fellows, if 
they can but imitate such extravagaqcies, and becora^ suf- 
ficiently corrupt in their morals. 

Add to which, returned the viscount, when a young man, 
thus spoiled, comes to Paris, and is introduced into good 
company, he is so ill received, and so totally put of bis ele- 
ment, that he cannot remain there long ; he seeks other 
societies, where he finds himself more supportable, and 
there he fixes. Thus a fool, by reading words like these, 
becomtes the imitator oi a rascal upon system ; and thus 
weak people, who are easily seduced, lose, in part, tbcjr 
good principles, by imagining they may give way to dieir 
passions, and openly despise law, decency, and good mor- 
als, Mrith impupity ; and thus, lastly, the virtuous and the 
feeling mind, by adopting this error, will detest and flee 
the veorld ; and, though tormed fo^ society, will become a 
morose misanthrope. 
.Authors, who thu3^ through ignpfance, have caJumni- 
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ated niankind>''hiust have inad6 themselv^es inany ene- 
mies. 

Not in the least* : no one acknowledges the portraits 
they have drawn ; no one is hurt by them. Fenelon paint- 
ed the court ; his picture was faithful, his likeness exact, 
allusions were imagined, applications made, and the au- 
thor of Telemachus was hated. 

To return to the Moral Tales : you see how necessa- 
ry it is to undeceive those who imagine they contain a pic- 
ture of our manners. 

A work, vjrhich should correct this mistake, would cer- 
tainly be very useful.* A man of fashion only could be ca- 
pable of the task. 

If ever I write, I shall suppose it my duty ; it will be 
excedingly painful to me to find fault with so estimable 
an author, but I shall dare to speak thus to him : — ^I write 
for the benefit of youth ; must I leave them in so danger- 
ous an error ? I feel your abilities infinitely superior to 
mine; but permit me to say, I know the manners of the 
polite world better than you. — The Moral Tales, howev- 
er, have beert written these twenty years ; the author has 
gadned experience, and might easily correct, in a new edi- 
tion, these defects, and render a work totally good, which 
is so very excellent in many of its parts. 

As the viscount ended, every body returned to the sa- 
loon, ^d the conversation became general. 

The viscount, desirous of forming a Jitricter intimacy 
with Luzincourt, invited him to his house. A mutusd 
confidence was soon established. Luzincourt infoimed 
the viscount of his projects, and read to him some manu- 
scripts, and the viscount confessed to Luzmcourt he was 
not happy. This avowal made the latter melancholy.— I 
do not deserve your pity, said the viscount ; I ptossess all 
the advantages man could wish, but, by a fatal caprice, 
cannot enjoy them. I am frequently discontented, idle, 
weary of myself, of every thing : yet I have a feeling heart, 
a family and friends ; I love the best of mothers, an amia- 
ble and virtuous brother, and a charming sister-in-law. 

* And the fnore so, because foteighert judge of the French from 
thee* pieiores, which give them the most false and injurious ideas of 
onr morals and opinions ; the English only treat Us so ill, in the 
gi«atesi pan of their works because they Cppv French authors ; and 
it is for this reason they represent the FfCndi fops in sorkticoloos 
^ ej^travaganta manner, 
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Ttie truth is, I am in love, seriously and really, and bare 
been these five years. 

Is it possible, cried Luzincourt, that Madame d'Herblay 
could inspire ■ 

" Is it possible, interrupted the viscount, smiling, you 
could imagine I alluded to her ? 

If not, how can you reconcile your attentions her, your 
love for another ? 

Do you suppose love excludes gallantry ? 

Undoubtedly. 

Look there now ! — ^you believe in what has no e^dstencc 
among people of fashion. 

Then people of fashion do not love ? 

The conversation was interrupted by Ae arrival of a vis- 
itor. 

The viscount introduced Luzincourt at the houses of 
his mother and his brother, where he was received with 
every civility and respect ; his mildness, reserve, and the 
agreeable simplicity of his conversation, procured him, 
there, the same success which Damoville enjoyed in his 
own society ; he was soon admitted as one of the family, 
and treated as a friend of the house. 

The thing which firet struck him was the remarkable 
change in the manners of the viscount, especially to the 
ladies. Luzincourt no longer knew, in the gentle, the at- 
tentive, and the respectful behuvior of the viscount, whea 
at the house of Jiis sister, the countess de Valrive, the man 
he hr.d thouglit so full of levity, so satirical* and unguarded 
at Madame de Surval's. Madame de Valrive received 
company almost every evening, from six to ten. A deli- 
cate state of health kept her at home, but she loved socie- 
ty, was amiable, and in fashion, and had a numerous ac- 
quaintance. 

Luzincourt listened and observed in silence, and went, 
every morning, to acquaint the viscount with what he had 
obsei'ved on the over night. Hitherto, said he, I am en- 
chanted with all I have seen ; what a difference between, 
the people here and at Madame de Surval's ! The visit- 
ors of Madame de Valrive seem to me all amiable, oblig- 
ing, and witty ; their conversations are generally trifling, 
yet have a charm which I know not how to describe ; each 
speaks with ease and grace, and gives the most common 
complin lents anafrreeable turn. When the conversatkm 
becomes particular, I do iwt find it instructive j it wants 
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spUdhy, pedups : but what ^ntleness ! wh«t deosncy •! 
what respect in the eyes of each ! and what a happy ckcace 
of words ! Discussion never degenerates into dispute ; 
a^f-love never takes offence, is never seen, except by its 
desire to please ; it is discovered only b^ its attractions ; it 
Sjsems capable of being flattered and satisfied, but n<^ of 
being wounded. 

Hence, said the viscount smiling, every body seems to 
possess wit ; but cite me an example. 

I own I cannot, replied Luzkicourt ; all I hear pleases 
me i but, when I would recollect what it is, I am surprised 
to find nothing remarkable. 

Such is the effect of good breeding ; it is that which 
produces. these seductive illusions. You have pronounc- 
ed the panegyric, not of the personal merit of those you . 
hav& seen, but. of what is justly called politeness and ele- 
gance of manners- To^ possess such advantages, you 
must have an .obliging and delicate attention to all ; must 
carefully conceal and , repress ^ the enK>tions of vani^ ; 
must never betray a meanness of sentiment, or badness of 
heart ; but must always show the utmost decency, mild- 
ness, complaisance, and reserve, a taste for innocent a- 
Qius^ments, ^and a love of virtue. Such is the exterior 
absolutely necessary, in good company. I am sorry it 
should be so often deceitfiil ; but it is the best eulogium 
on virtue, to find no person can be amiable who does not 
assume her language and her form. 
/ While Luzincourt thus observed the worW, and com^ 
mtmicated to his new friend bis reflectioi^ and remarks* 
Damoville continued to divide his time between the socie- 
ty of Madame de Surval and that of the men of letters, by^ 
whom he was protected. 

Luzincourt, however, desirous he should better know 
the world, obtained permission to present him to Mad- 
atme de Valrive ; where Damoville, desirous of shining* 
spoke a great deal; and, as his defects were easily seen, 
be was but coldly received. He told Luzincourt, that Ma« 
dame de Valrive was insipid and prudish ; that her visit- 
ors were all deficient in understanding ; and determined* 
in spite of tlie exhortations and advice of Luzincourt, nev« 
er to return to so dulj a house. 

Damoville, a few days after, invited Luzincourt to a din- 
opr he gave to eight or ten of the literati. They talked 
a' great deal, and did not rise from table till five o'clock* 
voir. 11/ X 
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'^bea^Hf Atook k«fe of DamoviUe. As 80(»i ^ Lii£- 
jBCOiut and Damofille were i^ooey the former was asked 
haw be liked tke converBatioii. 

You begaxh anawered Luzinoovtt, by reciprocally prais- 
ing one anotber ; you afterward proceeded to your ene- 
aiie% on wbom you had Iktle mercy ; then followed^ dis- 
sertations) citations, and disputations ; but you did not con- 
yene ; each spoke for himself, and pronounced his own 
ideaS/ without troubling himself about those of others ; 
ytM neither knew, attended to, nor ctisplayed, each other's 
abilities ; you Mrere either absent or impatient when not 
q)eaking ; you only thought of what you should saynexf^ 
and hearid not half of what another said to you : if any one 
told a good story, you could not enjoy it, because you were 
busy in endearoring ^o recollect another ; and you seem- 
ed assembled but to surpass or suspect each other, and not 
to amaae or instruct : you all ha4 one whimsical kind of 
madness, which was to give the conversation such a turn 
as might introduce a joke or a bon-mo^ which you had by 
rote. Most of these bon-mots, too, were to the gloiy oi 
men of letters, or anecdotes concerning men of letters, for 
you thought only of yourselves. These short quotations, 
thus multiplied, became wearisome, and those who listen- 
ed seldom enjoyed the satisfaction of hini who related ; 
neither did they conttdn much bstruction, but made your 
conversation resemble those insipid books, which are fill- 
ed with anecdotes and, repartees, compiled without care, 
and collected without choice ; which may amuse for a mo- 
ment, but whic^ it is impossible to read through ; and la 
which there is nothing agreeable or witty, that every body 
does not know. 

The remarks of Luzincourt did not vex Damovllle ; 
not yet become an author, Damoville considered himself 
as a person of no consequence : his frankness amused him, 
and he laughed at what he called his frigidity. 
. Luzincourt continued with the same assiduity to visit 
if adame de Valrive ; the latter, having great confidence 
in Luzincourt, gave him to understand she was not happy, 
though she had a considerable fortune, an amiable and 
good husband, relations whom she loved, and children that 
v^ere her delight. But her health was bad ; the diver- 
sions of the town wfere no longer amusing ; visitors fatig- 
ued her ; she was weary of home ; and she had neither the 
power nor desire to ^o abroad. 
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Alarmed at the languid state in which he saw her, Luz-^ 
incourt secretly interrop^^ed her physician. — Madame dm 
Valrire is at a crishi toad the latter, and she may contmue 
thus for some time. 

Of what kind? 

I will inform you. The ladies of Paris have fallen into 
a set of habits, especially within these fifteen years, which 
naturally produce all the complaints of Madame de Val- 
rive. Balls, traineaux^* and tea, have destroyed a prodi|^ 
ious number. 

But dancing is as healthy as it is agreeable. ' 

Yes, when used with moderation ; excess of any thing 
19 permcious. And, however healthy it may be to danco 
in the open air on a village green, it is far otherwise to 
dance all night in a suffocating ball-room by candle-light 

But what fault do you find with taking an airing in a 
traineau ? 

1 affirm, this exercise can be healthy only to those who 
pass the winter at their country-seats. 

And why so, Sir ? 

Because they are accustomed to the impression of the 
open ah' ; they go abroad on foot, while the ladies here are 
continually shut up either in their chambers, their close 
carriages, or their still closer boxes at the opera, to which 
cold air is inacces^le. Besides, if they rode out in their 
traineau in the country, they would not go for mere pa- 
lade, and in parties, which a severe sensation of cold would 
not permit them to break up. Here, on the contrary, if a 
young lady has once entered the cavalcade, she cannot 
think of quitting it, because she feels herself getting cold» 
or finds symptoms of a sore throat. Nothing can stop 
her, away she goes, and returns seriously ill of a cold, 
which she will neglect in favor of a new par^. Her 
lungs are next attacked, and she sacrifices her life to the 
pleasure of being dragged up and down the streets lOf Pa- 
ris dying wi^ cold, the tears in her eyes, her cheeks blue, 
her nose red, her body crippled, her ears stunned with the 
^scordant jmgle of a thousand bells, and conversing with 
her feHow-traveller, on whom she turns her back, and by 
whom she scarcely can be heard. 

As to tea, it is generally acknowledged, that the contin- 
ual use of it is very dangerous ; yet ladies live chiefly on 
tea, cofFee, cream, butter, and cakes. Is it wonderful then 

• A kind ^winter carriage like a tled^, in itniunion if an exerciH very 
commm in Mum^ and the nartb,^T» * oigi i,ed by ^uoy it: 
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^ che stomach should lose its powers, or the lungs and 
nerves become affected ? Therefore it is/that their youth 
and beauty are lost so soon. At five or six and twenty 
their constitution declines, and numbers perish at that age ; 
then,* too, they leave off dancing, they cannot support the 
^tigue, or sit up all night. If the principles of life be ex- 
hausted, they sink into the grave ; if not, sleep and rest 
retiieve them. This is the reason why twenty-six is so 
dangerous an epocha to the Parisian ladies. Madame de 
Valrive is past it, she is thirty-six, and yet she is at a very 
critical period. 

How does th?it happen ? 

Thirty-six is the age when thoughtless ladies become 
weary of all the pleasures the world can afford : disgust 
and lassitude produce illness and vapors : they stay at 
home, and are miserable ; for what can become of those, 
who have no rational amusement, and hate reading ? They 
.declare themselves valetudenarians ; the physician is sent 
for J to whom they speak of nothing but themselves ; fop 
this is the only pleasure that remains. Therefore it is 
that so many physicians and spiritual directors are seen to 
succeed the lovers who have fled. 

At length, unable to shine, to attract, or interest the af- 
fections of others, they keep their rooms ; part of the day 
.is spent in solitude, and absolute idleness gives time to 
think. Tills situation, say they, cannot endure forever, 
we must sooner or later be cured, and quit our couches^ 
What is to be done then ? Operas, balls, visits, have no 
charms. They have even lost the love of dress ; flowers 
and featkers arc forbidden, and diamonds are out of the 
fashion, what is to become of them ? 

Some choice, however, must be made,* and three things 
naturally present themselves to the mind ; the lady must 
.become either a wit, a gamester, or a philosopher ; how 
to choose is the difficuhy. Madame de Valrive is at this 
point ; she hesitates, con?^iders, is melancholy, and very 
uneasy in her mind, nor can her health be established till 
she determines. 

With such a kind of illness, it seems to me. Sir, she 
might do as well without the medicines you so continual- 
ly order her to take. 

What am I to do ? I have told her she is not ill ; she 
persists in affirming she is dying ; I must not ccmtradict 
her beyon^ a certain degree. 
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Whf do you Bot quit ker ? 

That would be worse still; she would go and be elec- 
trified, or take some other whim equally dangerous; 
Th«re is nothing which an idle woman, weary of every 
thing, bitterly regretting her youth and beauty, and desiN 
ous that the world should busy itself about her, is not ca- 
pable of doing. Formerly women had a thousand tiifiing 
and innocent w^ys of drawing attention ; they were afraid 
of spiders, screamed at a^ n»u8c, and shuddered at the 
sight of two cross knives ; but such foilies are out of fash- 
ion. Philosophy will no longer permit such ibibles, such 
^iidish super^tiiHis ; knowledge is extended, and such 
tricks rejected ; faintings and convulsions have succee- 
ded to these wretched arts ; and people, pretencting to be 
enlightened by science, disdain the simp^ remedies of an- 
cient pharmacy ; imagining themselves adepts in the mi- 
cacuious properties smd virtues c^ magnetism and elec- 
tricity, they will not, as you may well suppose, imdergo 
the restraints of regimen, or diink calves'-foot jelly. 

Luzincourt could make no answer to such reasons ; her 
fbund the doctor did not want soise ; and was not ama^ 
zed at his knowledge of women ; he naturally acquired iC 
by the duties of his profession. Men never send for phy- 
sicians but when they are really ill. Women alwajrs 
want their advice when they are Idle or ill-humored, and 
that is generally above half their lives. 

Thus instructed, Luzincourt profited by the confidence 
which Madame de Valrive reposed in him, to give her 
some salutary advice ; but he found, at last, she was abso^ 
lutely deficient in understanding ; that grace and ease^ 
which a knowledge of the world had given, had so &r se^ 
duced Luzincourt, that he had believ^ Madame de Val- 
nve equally witty and amiable. He learnt, with surprise^ 
she was void of religious principles ; she confessed ad 
much, or, to speak more properly, vaunted of it; he saw 
she intended, by this confession, to give him a high idea 
of the strength of her mind, and she cited the workft 
which, as she said, had deliveped her fi*om the prejudiced 
of her youth. May I dare to ask. Madam, replied Lu« 
zincourt, whether you be more happy at present f 
Such prejudices are very inconvenient. 
But are you not subject to the same decorum i 
Undoubtedly, that must be scrupulously obsentd) be^ 
cause <^the conaequ^cft* 
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Therefore you fuifii all the exterior dtUios <^ reK^OD ? 

These t:annot be dispensed with, especially as 1 am the 
^lother (^ a &roily. 

Yet believe nooc of them 1— How tired you must be dT 
them. 

You cannot imagine how much* 

If you were not a pMl(Mofiherj you would observe with 
zeal and pleasure these same duties, which are now so 
painful. What then do you gain by rejecting prejudices^ 
as you were pleased to call them ? Since decorums mu«r 
be obsei-ved, it is now that you are truly a slave, for ycaxt 
actions and conduct have no alliance with your sentimetit&r 

You are right ; and a person is really often very muck 
to be pitied, for haviog more knowledge than other people. 
. Are you certain, Madam, of knowing the truth I 
. I have cited the works I have read. 

You have, no doubt, read the refutations to these works. 

Why should i ? 1 am convinced ; that is enough. 

It seems to me, that the importance of the thmg re» 
quires we should maturely weigh our opinions ; far where 
there is a doubt, reasons for, as well as against, should be 
heard in the argument What if it were proved that the 
works, by which you have been seduced, were full of 
&lse citations ; that their authors knew ^ot the holy wii- 
tings they attacked ; that their profound ignorance in tbis 
respect was much like their duplicity, and that they con^ 
Iradict themselves in every page ? 

You could not prove all this to me without tiring me to 
death ; besides, I tell you once more, I am convinced ; 
nothing can make me change my opimon : intoterance Lb 
repugnant both to the heart and understanding. 

You have heard long declamations on intolerance ; but if 
you wish to know what has been most powerfully,mostfee^ 
uigly, most sublimely said on that subject, read the GospeL 
V All enthusiasts are intolerant, are persecutors. 

Enthusiasts, like false philosophers, are dangerous to 
religion ; but the latter respect neither established order 
nor morality: v^t I will not affirm philosophy is hateful 
and dangerous : nor should we calumniate reli^on and 
jpiety, because there are hypocrites. 

But will not you allow it is impossible for a person of 
understanding to be devout ? 

Do not you believe that Nicole, Pascal, Racine^ and 
r enelon, tod as cauch underst«w4ipg as ours^lyes ? 
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- Yes ; they had genius and understanding, but not phi« 
losophy. 

Do you thiiik, Madam, that Fenelon was absolutely 
without philosophy ? 

He had great talents— —good intentions— but that is 
not what we uiean by a philosopher. 

Certainly not a modern one. His works inspire virtue^ 
of which Ms hie is a most perfect model ; equally great 
in every station, favorer disgrace made no differwice in 
bis character and manners ; he lived simple, beiievolenty 
and diskiterested, in the most brilliant court of Europe; 
nor could persecution degrade or ag;gravate him : he had 
enemies ; yet to him hatred was unknown : he was de- 
ceived, and envy thought to triumph ; but Fenelon gave 
addition to his fame, by Condemning himself. Do you 
believe, Madam, your atlieistical philosophers will ever 
aSbrd us an example of such sublime philosophy I 

You really amaze me. What ! a man of your age en- 
deavoring; to convert a woman ! This is really something 
aew ; but I mi}st tell you I have some fortitude, and shall 
continue to maintain and defend my opinions. 

You have not yet informed me what your reasons for 
•tiiese opinions are. 

Reasons I I have already given twenty; unanswerap 

ble (Mies I ■ But you know the Baron de Vercenay, who 

^en comes here ; it is impossible to have more wit. 

Well, Sir, he believes in nothing I absolutely nothings 

and were you to hear 

I am sori7 for him ; but, I may dare to inform you, M> 

de Vercenay has very littlt knowledge. 

You are deceived ; no man of fashion has more. 

- 1 supposed he had never read above four or five au- 
^rs in his life, and those modem ones. 

He has read every thing : ask himself. 
. Ypur testimony is sufficient 

He is an extraordinary man, and really deep ; very 
deep. 

Madame de Valrive rang her bell, her attendants 
4iame, she went to her toilet, and Luzincourt retired. 

In the evening he saw her physician ; I believe, said he, 
foi^r patient will soon come to a determination. 

i will lay a wager she decides for wit. 

- I dare ^ay so ; but pray tell me how this can happen. 
At present nothing Is more casyj .formerly it r 
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necessary to find ui entire new set of acquaintanoe ; tlie 
fiishionable world was totally abandoned, and men c^ let-^ 
ters only admitted ; but now we have the happiness to'find 
a multitude of authors, in every station, and in every class. 
Madame de Valrive will invite more particularly those 
people of feshion to her house, who pass for persons of 
wit. She will give them dinners three or four times a 
week ; and in the evening will say, she has ^pt^it a char^ 
ming day ; will name every man who sat down to table, 
and assures her hearers, ^ey never showed more wit or 
greater understanding; she will praise the solidity of 
Chevalier de Sireuil, the graceful gaiety of the Count de 
Morsan, and the originality of the Baron de Vercenay^ 
not that she will have fek any of this ; but it is easy to re-» 
peat what she has, so very often heard repeated. 

She will then be obliged to attend those authors who 
read their works in manuscnpt, and, instead of a box at 
the opera, she must have one at the playhouses ; for she 
must never miss the first night of a new piece. > 

As she will not adn^t men of letters, qo other works 
will be read at her house, but what are written by men o£ 
fashion. 

Pardon me, Sir, a successful man of lettera will always 
be well received, if he bring a manuscript in his pocket ; 
but as soon as his work has been heard by all her ac-* 
quaintance, her doors will be shut upon him, at least till 
be has written another. 

And thus he is treated like a hired singer, or instrument 
tal performer. 

If men of letters were more conscious of the digmty o0 
their profession, they would not have that kind of ccwide- 
scension for any but their particular friends, or those 
who desire to become such : for my part,^ were I to adviser 
a young author, I would tell him, never to be the dupe of 
your own vanity ; never consent to act a subaltern part, 
to obtain the poor applauses of a few individuals : beware 
of pride, it debases whom it intoxicates, and sacrificct 
every thing to^ inadequate and momentary success; it 
will render you absurd and inconsistent ; will give you « 
dogmatic and positive air ; will dictate the most ridicu- 
lous prefaces^and'yet, at the same time, make you eag^. 
to underg;o the strane^est humiUationi^. 

Luzincourt tbongoht thi» advice very prodcnt, and re- 
solved to profit by it. 
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While thus he lived in the midst of new objects, Lu- 
ziacourt, more sensible to the <:harms of friendship than 
even to the pleasures of observation and instruction, re- 
marked, with chagrin, the viscount came no longer to vi- 
sit his sister-in-law. In vain did Luzincourt seek him, 
^d above six weeks had passed away without his being 
able to see or meet him. At last, after a thousand fruit- 
less attempts, he found him at home one evening. The 
viscount received him as if they had only parted on the 
over«night : Luzincourt seemed melancholy, and the vis- 
count asked him the reason. 

You promised me your friendship, said Luzincourt, 
and yet, for these two months, your door has been shut a- 
gainst me. 

How could you suppose it ? Every time you came I 
was either abroad or asleep. 

Asleep ! What ! at noon ? 

You forget dancing and gaming. 

You love neither. 

And yet I have done both. 

Are you so altered then ? 

I weU may be ; but that is past ; and I shall tell you 
.some news that will give you pleasure. All is ended be- 
tween me and Madame d'Herbiay. 

And have you no ill news for me? 

None. What do you mean ? 

Nay, I am not sent to question you, nor shall I dare 
indulge the least liberty, of this kind, yet it is easy to see 
from your conduc t 

1 do not understand you : speak plainly. 

That there is some difference between you and your 
brother. 

Not the least in the world, I assure you. 
. Then between you and Madame de Valiive ? 

Neither : who could fell you so improbable a tale ? 

You do not go there any more •, at the beginning of the 
winter you used to be there every day. 

I once more tell you, dear Luzincourt, I have not for 
these two months past had a moment to myself. 

And are you astonished not to find yourself hap^T 
Live with y6ur family and friends, and you will then -en- 
joy that pure content, which alone can satisfy a heart 
like yours, and of which you have been robbed by di»»» 
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You are right, I feel you are right ; and I am deter- 
mined to reform habits, of which I hare been some time 
tired. It is now the spring, and> if you will go with me, 
we will travel. 

Luzincourt accepted this proposition with joy ; and the 
viscount punctual to his promise, was ready to set olT in 
the month of April. The two friends traversed Holland, 
England, and Switzerland, and did not return to Paris «- 
gain till the middle of winter. Luzincourt, on his arri« 
val, learnt with joy, that Damoville had gained the poeti- 
cal prize given by the French Academy. Luzincourt 
read the verses, and was then thoroughly convinced Da- 
moville had the art to gain friends, who had been morb 
serviceable and zealous than just. Damoville had a med- 
al ; but the public, who had long since learnt not to be 
imposed upon by prize medals, found the verses \ety 
bad ; and, shocked at the partiality which they saw took 
place on this occasion, forgot their usual indulgence to 
young authors. 

Damoville, encouraged by this triumph, was confirm- 
ed in the opinion, that knowledge and assiduity are use- 
less, and that to visit and obtain patrons was the most ne- 
cessary care. Six months afterwa^-d he published a nov*- 
el, in which he painted men and manners ; that is to say, 
such as he had seen at Madame de Surval^s. He told 
Luzincourt the work would create him many enemies. I 
own to you, said be,'thc portraits are drawn after nature ; 
a little overcharged, that they might not be dull, but not 
the less like. My hero, for example, is absolutely taken 
from the Viscount de Valrive ; I saw him only transient- 
ly at Madame de Surval's, but I studied him minutely ; I 
have perfectly pamted his mode of treating the ladies j 
his levity, his ironical and absent air- 
But I have told you, mterrupted Luzincourt, this was 
all affectation. 

My dear Luzincourt, you and I view things in a very 
different light ; besides^ your partiality for ths Viscount 
will not su£B&r you to see him as he is ; you wUl give him 
talents to which he makes no pretension, and refuse him 
^nse agreeable qualities, which have occasioned all his 
success with the women ; but I know hira better than you 
^o ; and had you heard what Madame d'Herblay has told 
me of him i-^Lovdace was a mere novice to hmi. 
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Can you give hith to the tales of a woman so despica- 
ble as Madame d'Herblay ? 

She is not more despicable than c^ers; than Madame 
de Valrive, for example, who, since she was left by the 
Baron de Vercenay, has kept a little opera singer. 

Madame de Valrive ! 

You know the song that was made upon her. 

What song ? 

That which has been so much in vogue. 

I neither know the song nor this most abominable sto- 
ry ; which, certainly, never was h'eardout of the circle of 
Mad^one de Surval. 

Not in the circles you frequent! But I tell ybu, 1 am 
well acquainted with the intrigues of this town ; the adven- 
ture of Madame de Champrose ; the double exchsmge of 
lovers between her and her female friend; the treaty sign- 
ed before witnesses in the pleasure-house. Every one of 
these anecdotes is in my novel. Imagine then the conse- 
quence, and the noise it will make. Not but I have some- 
what disguised facts. 

I can assure you there was no occanpn ; the Viscount 
Madame de Valrive, and Madam<i^ de Champrose, have 
read your romance without the least demotion. 

The effect of mere prudence ; other people will be apt 
enough to make the applications, without their being, so 
silly as to betray themselves. 

I dare engage my life, you might write such wcwks 
from this time till the day of your death, without once mo- 
ving their anger. 

Luzincourt was right, but Damoville laughed. He 
vaunted of having written a libel, because he had commit- 
ted to paper the scandalous anecdotes, to which Madame 
d'Herblay had given birth ; but these pretended anecdotes 
were only absurd calumnies, of which nobody but she had 
ever heard ; neither were his portraits more faithful : for 
which reason nobody took notice of his book ; nor did it 
make the leiftt noise ; nobody, indeed, ever suspected his 
malicious intentions. 

Almost all the journals, however, affirmed, that, since 
the time of Crebillon%there had not appeared any work» in 
which so true a picture -of men ancl manners could be 
found. This increased the astonishment of Luzincourt, 
who saw it was not possible to attribute such excessive 
praise entirely to the bad taste of the critics. Damoville, 
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with his usual indiscretion^ informed him how the sufira* 
ges of certain journalists might be obtained ; and the 
prescription was, to get acquainted with some of thein> and 
^ve them little fugitive pieces for their journals.; and, as 
to the rest, protectors and friends would ensure tlieir good 
word. 

Luzincourt objected, that this was very troublesome, 
tiresome, a great loss of time, and could only obtain prai- 
ses by which nobody was deceived. Damoville repliedi 
he knew. the best of all possible extracts and prsuses 
would produce no great effect in Paris; but that. they 
were not useless in tlie provincial towns and foreign 
countries. 

Soon after this Luzincourt made a journey into Cham- 
pagne, where he stayed two months with his father, and 
afterward departed for Italy, which he was desirous of 
seeing, that he might one day speak of the arts, if not 
like a connoisseur, at least like a man of taste and under- 
standing. An artist should live yeara at Rome ; a few 
months are sufficient for a man of letters. The one must 
study, labor, and reflect, profoundly ; it is enough for the 
other to be struck, and to preserve the emotions and ideas 
of the sublime and beauti^l. For this reason he ought 
to see St. Peter's, the Pantheon, the Apollo Belvedere, 
and all those other celebrated works of art, of which all 
the descriptions, designs, copies, and learned dissertations, 
that ever existed^ can give but a famt idea. 

After a six-month's tour, Luzincourt left Italy and re- 
turned to Paris, where he accepted an apartment in the 
house of the Viscount de Valrive ; who having forcvet 
given up the fatiguing character of a man of the mode, 
led that kind of life, which perfectly accorded with the 
^sposition of Luzincoiwt 

While the latter was abseht, Damoville had underta- 
ken the editorship of a journal, and Luzincourt, shocked 
at several articles which had been sent him to Italy, could 
not forbear speaking of it to Damoville. Really, sjdd he? 
your partiality is disgusting. 

How so, prithee? 

You praise works so intolerably dull— 

Of you have your eye upon the pamphlet written by 
Blimont; I allow it is detestable; but Blimont vras 
strongly recommended by a lady, whom I must not diso- 
blige, I mean Madanie d'Herblay ; she is at present 
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mistress to a great man, and has undertaken to solicit a 
pension for me. She interests herself in behalf of this 
little Blimont ; she thinks him a man of wit and taste ; 
and how could I avoid repeating this praise? Nay, I am 
well off to be so easily released ; for had she by chance 
thought him a man of genius, I must have called him so. 

These are excellent reasons. But then those Thoughtn 
on various Subjects^ which were such dull common-place 
stuff, and which you likewise so loudly praised, and 
thought so profound— 

Them ! O, I might praise them without fear or re- 
straint, very certain they would never be read ; nobody 
could contradict me, for I defy the most intrepid reader 
to go through three pages ; therefore, when the author 
is one of us, we boldly affirm such a work to be sublime. 
I formerly gave you an example of this kind. 

Yes ; it is not your fault if I be still ignorant ; but 
though I might excuse your excessive complaisance, who 
can excuse those bitter criticisms, so full of gall, and so 
void of truth, against good authors ? How could you 
show your face, after thus praising Blimont, and thus abu- 
sing Terval ? 

I own I have a great respect for the talents of Terval, 
and gave a very faithful and advantageous account of his 
first work. 

Well, but his second is still better. ^ 

Agreed ; but not written on our principles. 

What ! because he has affirmed religion to be the <Mily 
«)lid basis of virtue ? 

He has disgusted all the philosophers* 

Usurpers, you mean, of this fine title. . ^ 

Usurpers be it ; what matters it to me ? He -fea^ crea- 
ted himself a multitude of enemies ; and, even if the most 
dangerous of these enemies had not been my protectors, I 
certainly should not have been foolhardy enough to have 
assumed an ill-timed partiality. Assure yourself, Luzin- 
court, I am neither whimsical nor absurd ; and that I ne- 
ver praise a bad work, nor abuse a good one, without suf- 
ficient reason. Thus, for example, I gave a very bad 
character of the last new piece, and yet I thought it excel- 
lent 

And the author has been one of your friends above 
these six months. 

. This circumstance makes my conduct suUime ; Isac- 
vo?>. II. Y 
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lificed him to gratitude. Last year the editor of a cex tain 
joomai did as much for me, and one good turn deserves 
another. He reminded me of the favor, told me the aa« 
thor was his enemy, and I took that occasion to acquit 
myself df the debt I <fid every thing in my power to 
turn the author and his piece into ridicule. You may 
tell me, likewise, perhaps, that formerly I was very loud 
in the praises of another man of letters, Dorgeval^ whom 
I at present matntab to be a ibol ; but this is no caprice ; 
we have quarrelled beyond a possibility of recbnciliatioo. 

Who can answer reasons like these ? And yet I naust 
own, should I ever undertake the editorship of a journal, 
I should have a &acy to exhibit a model of tlie most per- 
fect impartiality. 

What a romantic i what an impossible project ! 

Not so romantic, since reason and personal interest 
would be suffident motives. Nobody is deceived by the 
falsehood of a journalist, since the arts to conceal it have 
long been too common, and too Well seen through. It is 
in vain, when they intend to abuse a work, they begin by 
aflirming they ahall praUe with pleasure and find fault 
vsith regret. In vain, when the author is their friend, 
they inform us how severe they intend to be. We can* 
not any longer be duped by such shallow artifice ; or» 
rather, after seeuig such phrases at the beginr.iag, we 
know what is to folk>w. Let me, therefore, advise you to 
change thb old formula, and endeavor to invent some<- 
thing less known, and more likely to deceive. 

Let us return to impartiality : I affirm it to be impossi- 
ble, nay absurd. What if your intimate fiiend, or bene- 
&ctor, had written a bad book ; would you publicly pro- 
claim it? 

This is the only case, in which I should not think my- 
self at liberty to speak my thoughts ; but this does not 
often happen. And even when it did, I would not write 
^;unst my conscience : were I obliged to make an ex- 
tract from a work, under such circumstances I should 
say— '^^ The book which it is my duty to announce to the 
" public, is written by my intimate friend. I shall therc- 
^ fore confine mjrself to the givin^^ an idea of the plan, and 
'* making an extract; for, as my judgment might natural- 
** ly be suspected of partiality, I shall forbear to give 
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And when you speak of your enemyy may not your 
judgment be as naturally suspected ? 

No. Friendship is all-powerful > but my heart never 
can know hatred. 

Persuade the public to that. 

I would prove it; the public should be convinced I 
had at least understanding and greatness of mind suffi- 
cient to place my glory in being invariably equitable and 
sincere. 

This is all very fine ; but this greatntan qfmind would 
make your journal roost potently insipid. 

^ Much less insipid than yours. You never speak can- 
didly what you think ; a thousand narrow motives guide 
your penS) and| when you praise the work} the reader 
says, Hovf totally he U bought I How intimate he w taith 
the author ! And, on the contrary, when you cnticise: 
Hov} he hates the author / What an enemy he is to the 
author I How much he fears the friends of the author ! 

And what dependence do you think such a reader will 
place on you ? Such criticisms are read without emotion 
or curiosity : for, to know their purport, it is sufficient to 
know your prejudices, fears, and antipathies. Instead 
of which>my journal, with<Mt being better written, would 
indubitably be more amusing ; the reader would be c^- 
tain always of finding the true sentknents of an impartial 
person. 

One would think you were speaking of a work design* 
ed for the perusal of posterity. Remember, a journal is 
the thing in question ; the more thing of the day, which is 
often purchased only to read the play-bills ; that is idly 
skimmed over in the morning, burnt in the ev^iing, and 
forgotten op the morrow. 

Yes, such is the general fate of journals ; but is this the 
fault of the thing or of the wrker ? We have all heard 
how Addison, Pope, Steele, and some others, amused 
themselves m writing these mere things of a day ; the 
public had them in the morning, and re»d them at break- 
£ist, and they were ndither burnt nor forgotten cm the 
morrow, but carefully preserved. 

O yes ; nobody will deny the Spectator to be an excel- 
lent work. The chief study of authors formerly was to 
write well. They had no more wit than we have, but 
they had more industry. We want Hme : the life we 
lead admits neither of meditation nor labor. 
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I can cfttily conceive it difficult enough to fiod dttie bedi 
for caballing and study. 

For my part, I care little about this trifie of a journal, 
the charge of which I have only taken for a motnent. I 
shall soon quit it, and write one of a different kind, wtach 
will be much more serviceable to my afifkirs. 

Of what nature ? 

Mot of a public one ; it will consist of a private corres- 
pondence with five or six foreign princes, to whom I am 
recommended. 

And of what will you inform these princes ? 

They are lovers of French literature, and demrous of 
knowing what new works appear, before the journalists 
publish their accounts. Thus I shall have an oppcHturnQr 
of sending the productions of all my friends ; as to od>- 
ers, 1 shall content myself with an extract, and an impoT' 
rial opinion, as you say. 

That is, when you dislike the author, you will persuade 
the prince the work is not worth reading. 

Which he will surely believe' from the extract I shall 
send. 

The prince will certainly be an excellent judge of the 
state of French literature, and the merit oi our wrkers, if 
he confide in you. 

1 am not to be his preceptor, but his correspondent ; 
and I care little about the goodness of his judgment 

And what advantages do you expect ? 

First, the pleasure of serving ray friends, of estab* 
lishing and mcreasmg their reputation in foreign coun- 
tries—*— 

And of mjuring your enemies. What else ? 

Fame and distmctiOT). Pensions, portraits, fiattermg 
letters, copies of which will be published in the public 
journals, and even adroitly inserted in my own works. 

But pray tell me how are you so suddenly to obtain 
the correspondence of half a dozen foreign princes ? 

Wit and genius are first necessary. 

These are the requisites ; but for the mesms. 

First carefully cultivate the friendship of ambaamtdors, 
who will then, on the publication of a new work, under* 
take to present their sovereigns with a copy : to this the 
author must add a letter to the prince, and be care^l to 
obtain recommendations from men of letters, his friend^ 
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viioaerqNitKtioQttealiUiiAed. Tliii% ibr iii8tMM:e, Da- 
lainval did me this ikvor id Gerxnaay and Ruuia. 

Thus iBitructed concenibig prelimioarles, return we to 
the correapondeace. How is U possible you should un- 
4eftake such an enterpnse ? 

What do you mean r Whynot? 

What! Clandestinely rob men of reputation ! Attack 
then witdxMit giving them the means of defence ! Load 
Uiem with accusations) and heap ridicule upon them, of 
wMch thqr are wholly ignorant, to which they cannot re- 
ply I Meet them continuaU^t <^ae with themt sop with 
thenif and part with them intending to do them all the 
isudious mischief in your power i Reailyt Damoville, I 
must tell you plainly, there is s<Hiietfaing IxHrid m such 
conduct 

You are always onstiks. Did you never, in a letter to 
a friend, indulge a severe cridcism, cm* a hasty opinion ? 
> Can you compare a letter to a friend to a correspon* 
dence like that you mention ? 

Accordii^ to your principles it is horrid to write, un« 
knowingly to the author, that his woik is bad. 

I certainly never should write such a thing but to a 
fiiend ; and, as I have no interest to make them of my a* 
pinion, my criticism would ndither be captious nor long ; 
k woc^ be only a pasung reflection, not an endeavor to 
persuade ; and ^lould my opinicm be erroneous, I should 
hurt neither the author's reputation nor fortune, therefore 
should only be guilty of rashness. 

Seiious^ spodung, I acknowledge the correspondence 
I ani about to underUike demands the most perfect equity. 

But suppose yourself iropartial^ may you not be decei- 
ved, and umnt^tionaU^ form a wroiMi; judgment ? Yei^ 
D^moville, probity rejects clandestine criticisms ; they 
deserve to be placed with libels. If you would attack 
ethers, prepare no secret ambuscades, strike not in the 
dark, but &ce your foe, and avow your intention. Were 
I to write a criticism, my motives would be justifiable and 
moral. I should then combat, with fortitude, against 
whatever offended reason and manners; and,as I know 
^myself falliMe, should wish to be refuted and informed. 
Were the reply scurrilous or scandalous, I should be con- 
vinced solid atguments were w^ting ; and, certahi of be- 
ing in the rig^t, moderation would eostme little. 

Suppose yott were proved ia the wrong 7 

y 2 
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I would instantly own it ; for, not having been Wffi^/ 
so, such a confession would sit easy on my heart 

Pshaw ! If ever you should become an ftutbor, you 
will change your opinion and your language. 

Oamovllle pronounced these words in an ironical andt 
half-angry tone, rose hastily and took his leave ; and at 
Luzincourt heard no more of him for upwards of two 
months, he supposed there was an end of all intercouive 
between them. Damoville, however, though be thoagirt 
Luzincourt odd and apt to cavil, could not forbear to es» 
teem him, and depend upon his friendship. Habit ami 
confidence made the conversation of Luzincourt necesta^ 
ly. Determined not to follow his advice, he yet could 
not forbear asking it, and informing him of his hopes anii 
fears. He would leave him in an Ul-humor, yet must re* 
turn ; and after neglecting him awhile, would again sud" 
denly come to inform him of his projects and secrets* 

I^uzincourt, in the mean time, continued the plan lie 
first laid down on his arrival at Paris. He spent five or 
Six^ hours a day in company, and devoted the rest to study, 
and what he held to be his duties. He never had neglect- 
ed Oamay, the counsellor with whom he lodged the first 
two years of his coming to town, or broken the strict inti-^ 
macy he had contracted with several eminent artists. 
Simple, modest, and natural, his manners were mild a&d 
noble, and his conversation interesting; the women 
thought him pleasing, the men wise, and his fHends a- 
miable. 

Affectionate, and, consequently, benevolent, he often 
visited those obscure comers, where misery presents feer 
dreary aspect : and while he beheld all her woes, bis 
heart acquired new sensations. Compassion became a 

Srinciple : Compassion, which dwells in all bosoms, 
ough it often lies latent, unawakened, unejccited by pa- 
thetic scenes of wretchedness ! as fire is resident in aH 
1bK>dies, even in flint, yet remains unknown unless forced 
into action. 

At last, said Luzincourt, I now may write ; I now may 
affect the passions without artifice. I have seen sufifer- 
jng nature ; I have beheld the powers of grief, gratode, 
and magnanimity. The cry ofdespsdr has rung in my 
ear! Terror! horror! pity! admiration! I have felt 
them all, and I know the human heart. I have need nei- 
ther of genius nor imagination to paint with truth ; fri*- 
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fiftlljr to remember what I h^tre steii) heard> and experien- 
ced is ail I ¥rant. 

Accordk>gly he wrote and published a moral work, 
the success of which surpassed bis. hopes; the passions 
were Htf>ved, and nature and truth were conspicuous. 
liaring no reputation, Luzincourt had no enemies ; he 
t^ierefore oblamed universal applause : even the literati 
loaded him with praise. Several of them came to visit 
hkaa. and gain his acquaintance : but, after sounding his 
molitatiofis they soon discovered his principles, and their 
e)tthii^aj»n began to cool. 

Liuaiocourt perceived the tide turning, yet took no step 
to «veithrow the little conspiracy, which he found form- 
ings 'S^^sdnst him f they were angry with themselves for 
having too indiscreetly praised a man, who had an obsti- 
nate aversion to all party spirit ; but the fault was com- 
mitted, and, while they sought how to repair it, Luzin- 
ooart peaceably enjoyed the satisfaction of having given 
the world a useful work, and the pleasure of seeing it 
translated into all the living lan|^ages of Europe. 

Bfuch about this time Luzincourt became acquainted 
with a young widow, named Aurelia, who was visited by 
many men of letters, and to whom Damoville had paid 
constant attendance for the last five months. Aurelia 
was. the widow of a rich merchant of Nantes, had no chil« 
draa^and, fiftding herself at four and twenty her own mis- 
tress, and possessed of a good iortune, retunaed to live 
at Paris with an old aunt, who had brought her up, and 
to vhc^oi she was sole h^ess. 

Aurelia had a handsome person, a cultivated under- 
standing, a delicate taste, a feeling heart, and a noble 
mind. She did not want penetration ; but having too 
lively a fancy, she did not always judge rijg^htly ; she was 
very liable to be prejudiced, but her prejudices were of 
short duration ; she loved truth, was sincere in the search 
of it, and had neither that obstinacy which resists its im- 
pressions, nor that stupid pride which rejects its convic- 
iinmm She was often known to change her opinion ; she 
was accused of inccmsistency and caprice, but unjustly ; 
^e was only undeceived. 

Naturally just and generous, no one knew better how 
to own, or how to repair an error; her heart, formed only 
for friendship^ was inaccessible to hatred, envy, or resent* 
ment. The first ^motion OYer> she not only easily pardon* 
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ed Ul iiflq:e» but iMminify forgot it la a|aleofexpe^ 
eDce, she waa bora to believei as long as she Uvedf in the 
sincerity of reconcitiationyaud the impossibility ofcontinu* 
ing to hate each other. 

Void of all affectation) incapaUe of hypocrisy aod con* 
straint) she was not always equally amiabie and pmdeat: 
she discovered too much indififereace for those she didaqft 
think worthy her notice, and too mUch partiality ibr those 
ndio pleased her. Wit and understanding may easily be 
deceived for a nsoroent ; and Aurelia was always disposed 
to believe virtue and a specious behavior were the same* 
Good breeding is seductive, and adds an inescpresail^ 
charm to the sensations^ which admiration excites. 

An illusion so agreeable was necessary to AureUa, wh0 
could taste no pleasures in which the heart had no share ; 
she could be pleased only l^ being interested ; and she 
too eauly attributed wisdom-to those who q^pes^ amia- 
hie. Her belutvior was gentle and equal ; she did not 
make trifles important, took no light offence, claiiaed no 
extraordinary attention, Mt had defects and virtue^ sekkm 
tmited Li the same person, and which gave her a certain 
sbgularity equally original and inviting. 

Communicative to excess, she easily betrayed hor 
thoughts, but she spoke only of her own concenus ; friead* 
ship had never cause to reproach her with the least kuiis* 
cretion. She was giddy and imprudent, but not silly ; she 
possessed fortitude, could submit to necessity, suf^oit ill- 
fortune, and keep a resolution ; but it was only on great 
occasions she discovered a great mind. In the ccnumon 
eourse ofthkigs her complaisance smnetimes looked Mke 
weakness. 

' Her natural activity, which \«as remarkable, was usual* 
ly exerted on useful and importai^ objects : for, when it 
was necessary, her mind was firm and detorminedU In m* 
difierent things, ^e was led and governed wkh as much 
ease as docility, for she had an iaexhauiAihle &nd of gen* 
tieness smd good humor. 

What, however, distegwshed her most, was delicacy 
and nobleness of her sentimenls ; ^le despised pooip and 
richeS) contemned parties and cabals. With an imagiiw* 
tion Ie«8 lively, and feeMngs less quick, she wettM have 
had philosophy and superi^ity ef reason ; but she ceded 
too soon to first impressions ; more eager to be ioiMrmed 
Aan occuiMed by the important care of correcting herselfe 
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she gained knowledge) but not perfection ; she i^mained 
such as nature had Ibrmed her ; and though she had not 
a common mind, she had the defects of one. 

LiUzincouTt was received at her house politely, but cold* 
1y ; she did not however forget to mention his work, but, 
wiA the most unaffected sincerity, gave it the highest 
praiie. Damoville soon entered, and took the whole con- 
versation upon himself ; Aurelia seemed to listen with 
great attention ; Luaincourt observed it, and saw that two 
or thtce of Damoville's friends who were present, took er- 
cr^ opportlmity to give cmisequence to all he uttered. 

Damoville, on tlie other hand, was not pleased to meet 
Luzincourt in this place. The latter durst not make his 
first vist so long as he wished, but renewed it two or three 
days afterward. He 'Was received the second time more 
eoklly than the first ; and, when he departed, he went and 
dipped at Madame de Valrive's, where he carried ab- 
sence of mind and uneasmess, and therefore retired before 
midnight. 

Instead of gcMng to bed, he walked above two hours a- 
boQt his chamberi thinking of Damoville and Aurelia. 
It is evident he is in love with her, said he, or at least pre- 
tends to be ; he has beset her with his most intimate 
friends, who easily persuade her he is a man of wit, under- 
standing, and virtue ; she loves men of literature, and 
their purpose may soon be effected. Yet Damoville is in- 
capable of a sincere attachment — I am certain he is niflu- 
enc^d only by a desire of making a good match, and will 
deceive a lady worthy of a better fete. — Yet wherefore am 
I thus mterested ?— I own I am somewhat piqued he 
should come so often to confide his silly schemes to me, . 
and never mention a project like this.— 'Tis strange ! I 
long have known him as he is— 4iave no de]>endence on his 
fHendship — and yet his want of confidence, in this instance, 
^exes me ! 

Internally displeased with himself, lAizincourt felt an 
insurmountable discontent he had never known before^ , 
Damoville came to see him next morning, and he blushed 
and experienced a disagreeable emotion. Neither was 
DanK>vine totally free from embarrassment ; but he soon 
recovered his usual appearance, and spoke much, yet nev* 
er mentioned the name of Aurelia.-^ You will see a letter 
of mine, said he^ tomorrow, in the Mercure de France^ on 
music. 
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Music ! W^t Imve you to say about immc I 

What ! a great deal about Giuck and FiccinL 

But you never studied music ? 

Writers at present must touch oo that subject. 

And so you will write dissertations on a subject you do 
not understand} consequently will write ill) will make £ilse 
and ridiculous pretensjkms to knowledge, and make two 
men an^^ry with each other, who were bom for reciprocal 
admiration ; and who^ were it not for your trifling dis- 
putes, and the party jangUngs of inconsiderate zeal, would 
do each other justice. Why, Sir, were even a musiciaiJ, 
known to be such, a famous composer, to undertake a work 
in which he should attempt to prove it a folly to c^eni 
Xhe compositions both of Uluck and Piccini, he would soon 
tire, but never ccmvince His readers* In ^te of all the 
* reasoning upon earth, those who have souls and ears will 
always love them both. Which way, then, can a writer 
jH^tend to determine for a nation, CMid fix its taste^ who 
does not understand whether a duet be made according to 
rule ? How shall be dare to speak in terms he does net 
JuK>w the meaning of, and imperiously tell the world Gluck 
is a barbarian^ or Piccini has no genius ? This species of 
madness is so original it might amuse us, did it not give 
biith to anger and hi^red ; but your intolenmce and ani- 
mosity will make ,it as melancholy as it is unaccountable. 

What is to be done ? We mu^swim with the streams 
my friends are all Piccinists. 

I do not ask you to be a Gluckist) but you might be 
neuter. 

What ! and be hated by both parties ? 
/ If there be a thing on earth a time philosopher can bate, 
it is certainly party spirit ; since it gives birth to suches- 
Iravagance, meanness, and injustice. 

Th» letter was asked of me, it is written, and to-mor- 
row it will appear. The die is cast, and I am an avowed 
Piocinist for life. Should any one attempt to laugh at me 
for not being a musician, I have a ready resource. I will 
imitate oyve of ouf anta^nists, who, hurt at this reproach, 
look a music-ma^r at fi%, and began the violoncellOi 
You may see I care little iSboal my letter on music, but 
jrou will find in the same journal something more iater* 
^Bting ;-F<t ^^ertation on Englkh literature. 

Indeed ! When did you learn English ? Three roontto 
»go yoo did not know a word of that language. 
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I have taken lessons some time, and a few ytvirs hence 
may know someti»ng of the matter. 

Being industrious !— And in the mean time you will 
write on the subject This tastes of the 'oioloncelh ! You 
bave no doubt made quotadons ki your dissertation ? 

Many ! I have cited*Mliton. 

In English ? 

Certainly. 

But hai* you, my friend ! Who has corrected your 
proofs ? You must recur to the original for every word-, 
for you will not persuade me you understmid English. I 
win give you my word I will not betray you ; tell me there- 
fore how you manage, for the thing appears to me quite 
curious. 

Curious ! Not in the least ; it is done every day. 

What ! To cite English poetry, to reason, to discourse 
on its beauties and defects, without knowing a word of 
English! 

Nothing is more common : nor is any thing required 
for such a task, except a dictionary, a copy of the original 
work, and a translation. 

But those who understand EngHsh will soon see you do 
not. 

Those who understand EngHsh will not read our disser- 
tations. It was absolutely necessary I should publish 
these fragments ; a man of literature must, at all events, 
appear perfectly to understand a language so universally 
studied at present, for the sake of his reputadon in foreign 
parts, and the provincial towns. But, a-propos, I told you, 
some time ago, of the three-act comedy I began last spring: 
it is finished, and J shall resid it to-morrow at AureKa s^ 
Will you come ? 

Will — will Aurelia — permit me to be present T replied 
Luzincourt, somewhat embarrassed. 

Oyes! yes! yes1 I will take care of that. 

Luzincourt hesitated a thoment, and, af^er some reflec- 
tion, accepted the proposition. 

Damoville could not forbear to tell him of a reading, 
which was to take place in the presence of thirty people, 
and which, to him, was a thing of the utmost importance. 
On any other occasion he would have been glad of Luiiii- 
court's absence ; and he took such precautions, on this, as 
quite robbed Wm of all uneasiness. 

Damoville had, in fact, formed a project to m«rfy Aure- 
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lia : and, for this purpose, had introduced all hi* most sesi* 
ous partisans and protectors, who, being privjr to the Iq^ 
tent, took every opportunity to second his design. Aare^ 
lia heard nothing but praises on the talents and yirtoes of 
Damoviile ; not a man of the present age had so well-£ooB- 
ded a reputation, was continually repeated in her ear.' 
She knew he had borne away the prizes for eloquence and 
poetry, given by the French Academy, for two or three 
years ; and, they assured her his celebrity was still greater 
in foreign countries. 

Aurelia was not ignorant Damoviile held a correspcMid- 
once with several princes, or that he received. pensdoBSr 
which bhe considered as honoiable proo£> of his superior^ 
ity ; his panegyrits soon told all this, and bow he had, al- 
ready, been made a member of the provincial academies i 
and that, they were well assured^ he need but pres^ithim-*' 
self, to be received one of the forty of Paris. 

So much lustre dazzled Aurelia. She was apt to think 
favorably of genius ; she loved fame, and forgot there was 
nothing wanting, to the renown of Damoviile, but thattif 
having deserved it. She examined not into causes, but 
was struck with the effects ; she inquired not, but was 
led. Besides, having never lived in the fisishionable woiidy 
she was incapable of judging what were the merits of a 
work, which, she was told, was a perfect picture of high 
life. This picture, it is true, had somewhat ofifen^d her 
reason, and natural good taste ; but she heard^o many: 
voices raised in its praise, and contrary to her private o» 
pinion, for she durst not declare it, that she was obliged 19 
accuse herself of an ill-founded delicacy. 

Damoviile was not deficient either in subtilty or supple* 
ness ; He saw Aurelia had noble sentiments, and a fixed 
aversion to party intrigues, an J he spoke as though he pos- 
sessed all the sublime qualities necessary to please a per- 
son of her disposition. Yet, though she thought him am- 
iable, and supposed him a man of great abilities, she had 
not that heart-ielt preference he flattered himself he could 
inspire. She admired him, however, and always showed 
him a very decided preference. 

Such was the situation of Damoviile, when Luzincourt 
first appeared at the house of Aurelia. Damoviile knew 
of his introduction, and that Aurelia, the instant she ha4 
read his book, was very desirous of his acquaifituice.— « 
Fearful he might become a dangerous rivftly Damoviile 
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wip^clcd-iiotlung, Hat might injure him in Aurelki's 
opioicHi. It would have been too bare-^aced to have open- 
If ^K>ken against a man who had been his first and most 
ifiitiHiate friend ; therefore, whenever she mentioned his 
name, Damoville took care to vaunt with enthusiasm hi3 
friendship for Luzincourt, but without ever praising the 
inend or iiis works ; he even hinted he had reason to com-, 
jdain of him ; but, feigning to recollect himself, as if he, 
had done his friend wrong, he seemed Xo reproach himself 
with indiscretion, and wished to retract. 

His partisans need not speak so cautiously : they con- 
tioually told Aurelia, Damoville was infatuated with Luz* 
incburt, who, far from participating friendship so tender 
sand so true, could not behold the success of Damoville 
without the basest envy ; that the latter had received the 
mc^t outrageous injuries from him ; that he was an artful 
imd profound hypocrite ; and that, in fine, under an agree- 
able outside, he concealed an unfeeling heart, and a dan- 
gerous character. 

Aurelia thus prejudiced^ Damoville had little to fear. 
He was desirous of being praised, especially in her pres- 
ence, and knew Luzincqurt was no flatterer ; but then 
Aurelia would interpret his silence into envy. It was this 
refleotimi, that had determined Damoville to invite liim to 
the reading of his piece. 

though Luzincourt was ignorant of these dark snares, 
he well knew Damoville had acted with duplicity in this 
instancy. He felt how embarrassing it must be for him to 
hear a bad piece read, which his friend had written ; but 
he supposed, in a company of thirty people, he should nei- 
ther be questioned nor noticed. His desire to observe 
Atirelia during the reading was great ; ai\d thinking he 
gare way to a mere emotion of curiosity, he went next day, 
at the time appointed, to Aurelia*s. 

Here he found a large company. Damoville was not 
3ret arrived, and they, in the mean time, were busy in his 
praise. Some of them, who had heard the comedy read, 
assured Aurelia it was a masterpiece ; they next extolled 
his Letter on Music, and his Dissertation on Milton, which 
AureHa had read that very morning, and which she thought 
-excellent. 

Aurelia remarked, that Luzincourt listened silently to 
his friend's praises, and she wa^ confirmed in the opinion 
8^ had heard of his character. Of all the pangs the heart 
voh» u« Z 
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can endure, that of tovy is doubtless the most insupporta* 
ble ; and yet it is the only one that can inspire pity : Au- 
reliat therefore, with an intention to augment the torments 
of Luzincourt, praised Damoville, even to exaggeration. 
Luzincourt was ignorant of her project, and really suppos- 
ed her desperately enamoured. The idea made him mel- 
ancholy ; in spite of himself, he was vexed, and fell into a 
gloomy reverie, in which he continued tiH the arrival of 
Damoville, who was received by AureHa in the politest 
and most affable mannllr. 

Damoville, before he began, endeavored to put Ms au- 
ditors into a favorable disposition. Seven or eight people 
in the company guided the judgments of the rest ; to each 
of these he had something agreeable to say ; one was as- 
sured in his ear, that his good opinion alone was the thing 
he wished ; another was praised aloud for his taste and 
• natural indulgence. After going round thus, and making 
all these little necessary preparations, Damoville grace- 
fully sat himself down. 

So well were his hearers disposed, that, as soon as he 
took his work from his pocket, a confused murmur of ap- 
plause arose, occasioned by the sight of this precious mam 
uscript ; every chsdr was in motion to approach tlie read* 
er, while Aureiia^ with a heart really interested, desired 
silence. 

Damoville, with a mild, modest, and insinuating air, 6e- 
gan, by reading an advertisement, which informed the as- 
sembly, that his little piece had been sent to Femey ; that 
he had received a very flattering letter, extracts fixMn 
which he read ; and that, finally, the suffrage of M. de 
VoltaiiiB,and eight or ten other undoubted judges, tod in- 
duced bim to present his work to the public. 

The advertisement ended by a kind of analysis of his 
comedy ; that is to say, by a very circumstantial eulogi- 
Yim ; whence it was clearly understood, that nothing so 
good had been written for these twenty years ; and that 
the author had as much celebrity as genius. Several of 
them gave their thoughts on this advertisement, which 
they pronounced equally modest and well written, and Da- 
moville then began to read his comedy. 

He had before told them the wit of it was elegant, not 
gross, at which the understanding only could laugh. He 
did right ; no one was inclined to laugh, though they aH 
tmanimously agreed, never had author better seised tiie 
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foUies of the times ; each exclaiming at every moment. 
How just ! How severe ! And these exclamations were so 
frequent, that an okl alderman of Toulouse, a relation of 
Aurelia's, arrived overnight at Paris, Cried out as loudly as 
my of them. How just ! How severe ! 

A witness of this universal enthusiasm, Luzincourt's 
embarrassment was increased, by perceiving Aurelia at- 
tentively observing him, and looking at him with indigna- 
tion. He saw she thought him capable of that mean jeal- 
ousy, which authors too often feel ; the idea distracted 
him i §ofj in feet, he was not at that moment free from 
jealousy, though it was of a very different nature to what 
Aurelia supposed. 

He thought Damoville's piece intolerable ; however, to 
divert Aurelia's suspicions, he made an effort, and address- 
ed some vagii^ compliments to Damoville ; but as he was 
vexed with himself, and averse to the thing, he did tiib 
with so ill a grace, that every body took notice of his be- 
haviour, eveiy body began to whisper, every body's eyes 
were fixed upon himj and Aurelia gave him a look of cob« 
te^pt, accompanied with a dbdainful smile, which com- 
jdeted his confusion. 

Damoville triumphed ; he observed all that passed, 
though, apparently, he observed nothing. The reading 
ended, he rose, approached Aurelia, and with the utmost 
seeming eandor, said, Can you guess what I am thinking 
rf^--Of you, Madam, and Luzincourt.— -I have the hap- 
piness to obtain your applause, and I have a fi'iend who 
knows my heart, who participates in my joy .-—He mky 
have liis failings, but have not I too ? — ^Who is without ? 
My delicacy is great, but I have often pushed it too far, es- 
pecially with him^— Yet I have always done his feelings 
justice— ^nd even^ at this moment, I am certain they are 
exQuisite. 

This apparent credulity of DamovIUe iJ^ted Aurelia 
so much, that she was obliged to turn her head ande to 
lude her.tears ; then looking at Damoville, with great ex- 
pression said to him. The thing I am most certain of is^ 
fwi are worthy a sincere friend. 

Worthy one ! I have one ; at least, added he, fetching 
a deep ^h, I flatter myself I have— -—Even were it an 
iUu^on, it would' be cruel to rob me of the agreeable shad- 
ow. 
' DamonUe pranouoced these w<x^ whh W tragical aa 
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air, that Aurelia was greatly affected ; her emodon was 
visible in her countenance ; and Luzincourt, though at 
tiie other end of the chamber, perfectly beheld her tender- 
ness and trouble. Then it was he indeed envied Damo* 
ville, and felt a pang of heart so severe, he could not hi^ 
what passed in his mind, but rose to take his leave. 

Damoville called liim back, and he returned with confu- 
sion in his face : Damoville had not quitted his chair, 
which stood next to that of Aurelia— When, my friend^ 
shall I see you ? said he. 

This simple question quite confounded Luzincourt, 
who answered with frozen coldness, he was very busy at 
present) and— 

He could not finish his sentence ; for he neither knew 
what he said, nor what he wished to say. 

I will call on you tomorrow, said DamovHle« 

Do not give yourself that trouble ; I shall not be at 
home. • ■ 

But betimes, before you are out. 
• Luzincourt, not knowing what to say, answered Jbe was 
going into the country for a few days ; then turning tow- 
ards Aurelia, asked if she had any commands, who,vnth- 
out deigning to look at him, replied by a simple inclina- 
tion crfthe head ; and Luzincourt, making a low bOw, in- 
8lantly4eft the room. 

As soon as he was gone, Damoville) looking at Auretta 
with an air of astonishment, ex claimed, I am quite petrifi- 
ed I What is the matter with him ? — This is inconceiva* 
ble !— Have I said any thing to give him offence ?— Itis 
time, this is not the first time I liave seen him so ; but I 
tjonfess I hardly know how to support such behaviour. 
< Aurelia, full of pity for Damoville, sighed, and chang- 
ing the conversation to divert his thoughts, once more be- 
gan to praise the charming piece she had just heard. 

The unhappy Luzincourt ran to bis real friend, the w- 
count de Valrive, to tell him all that had passed. Never, 
said «he, again will I enter that fatal house. I had heard so 
flattering an account of this Aurelia, that I gave way to 
ray desire of being acquainted with her. Before I ever 
saw her, I receive! several letters from her, all of which 
spoke her a woman of wit and understanding } but she is 
pas^nately in love wiUi Damoville, and it is impossible 
she should have the least discernment ; never will I for- 
give myself the ridieuleus farce I have been playing at her. 
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fcooa^ i but I was inxedyaaihad lost all connaaiid of my 
temper ; I— — 

And so^ my dear LttziDGourtt intonn^ted the viscoilnt^ 
smiling, you are in love at last. 

I in love ! How is it possible I should love a person, 
"whose heart is engaged, and who has jnaade so wrong a 
choice ? 

You flatter 3F0urself this choice is not yet made ; andf 
indeed, if her head and heart be good, she will soon be un- 
deceived ; viut her often, sod her prepossessions will soon 
vanish. 

It is not possible I should longer look on Damoville as 
my friend. I soon found out his principleis^ and senti* 
pi«its, smd yet I loved him. The remembfance of our 
former friendship imposes duties on me I never can for^ 
l^t ; Aurelia shall not learn liis characterfrbm me. ^ 

Nor need she ; let her do yeujuirtttce^. atidyou are cer« 
tain of obtaining a preference. 

I hope, at lea^, sbe will some time^know meincapi^le 
of odious vices. I own it is impossible I should not wish 
for her esteem. I will see her once more, ^oid, if she real- 
ty love Damoville, I have the power to be silent : i^n^V'* 
cr shall know my thoughts. » 

' Some days after this conversation, Lu2shicourt visited 
Aurelia ; he found her alone> and reading, with 4he tears 
running down her cheeks. Luzincourt perceived it; and 
-was going to retire ; Aurelia called him, and he returned. 
The book she had been reading lay open on her knees, and 
she was a moment silent. At last^ looking at Luzincourty 
^le said, A work ought to be very excdlent indeed, te 
move so much at a second reading. It is about a year 
since this first appeared, and I read it then ; you now see 
how much it affects me. 

Luzincourt, perplexed, said, with a trembling Yc»ce,Uie 
Stuthor is very happy. 

Happy, indeed, replied Aurelia ; if it be true^ he paint- 
ed his own mind in his work. So sayings she presented 
the bbok to Luzincourt, who cast his eyes on a page moist* 
ened with Aurelia*s tears, and saw^ wkh transport, it was 
his own writing. 

O flattering eulogium ! cried Ln^ntourt 
' He dnrst not proceed— ^—Aiirclia fixed her eyes upon 
him. After m few^moments, heonce fiion^ l»okt ^tnittf 
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•nd 8fdd, Do you then, Madam, beHere it is pos»ble an dia* 
thor should truly express sentiments he never felt ? 

I have aivays thought to the contrary, and ye t 

And yet, what, Madam? 

Permit me to speak freely. 

I conjure you so to do I 

You know how to paint the charms of friendsh^ in the. 
most affecting manner : but do you know as well how to 
fulfil its duties ? 

You have deigned. Madam, to speak plainly ; may I 
take the liberty to ask, what could have given biith lo suck 
a doubt ? 

My own observations. 

Pray heaven. Madam, that with an equitable mind, yoa 
may have seen only with your own eyes. 

Well, since you wish me to speak vi^out disgui^ I 
must own I was greatly surprised at your behaviour, whea 
you last were here. 

I acknowledge, replied Luzincourt, smiling, appear- 
ances were against me ; I felt they were too forcibly ; and 
it was this sensation alone, that made me ridiculous. 

Lusincourt pronounced these few words in so calm, so 
natural a tone, that the most circumstcmdal explanation 
could not have been more persuasive. Aurelia, forcibly 
struck, beheld him with extreme surprise. I cannot con- 
quer my astomshment, said she ; you have not given me a 
single reason, and yet I am convinced. 

Sucli, madam) is the force of truth. 

But why were you so confused then ? 

Unhappily for me, I discovered you were prejudiced 
against rhe, and that you suspected me of envying Damo- 
vUle's success ; I was chagrified, and this made me com- 
mit so many awkward blunders. 

I have wronged you, and I shall never pardon myself. 

Aurelia pronounced this sentence with so sincere and 
graceful a candor, that Luzincourt, transported, was half 
tempted to throw himself at her feet ; he restrained him- 
self, however, and concealed a part of his emotion. Aure- 
Ka questioned him farther. I confess, said she, I praised 
your friend's piece with a little exaggeration, but pray what 
do you think of it? 

It seems to me at least as good as most of tiie trifles in 
one act, and in three, which have been playei within these 
fifteen years, and in which they have pretended to exhibit 
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men and maimers. I should prefer it, for instaDoey to the 
Circle^ or the Fdnte par Amoffr : that over-rtsfined fash- 
ionable Marquis, who seduces all tlie women, by showbg 
them how to embroider, make work-bags, and knit gar- 
ters, is an imaginary being, that never had existence.-** 
Tjioiigh trifles may sometimes please the women, they 
certainly would not choose a man who spent his time in 
knottuig, knitting, and embroidering ; such puerilities 
have only pleased on the stage, because a delightful actor 
hets given them graces which are purely his own, and be- 
cause most of Uie spectators, beine ignorant of life, be- 
lieve his caricature to be a picture of it ; but nobody reads 
these pieces which they take a pleasure to see. , 

It is eertan no piece can be good, which does not affect 
us by reading it ; yet do you suppose a bad piece may re* 
inaiaso longonthe stage I 

It certamly may remain as kxig as the actor who first 
gave it success. 

The duration of our errours is short in proportion to the 
length of our lives ; we continually deceive oursdves, but 
we are as quickly undeceived ; and, were it.not for this 
happy &ciUty^ our momentary ajid brittle being would ex- 
ist only in a dream* But who shall dare to hope to find 
the truth, if an illusion may endure fifteen years. 
. There does not seem to me coiy great illu3ion in this : an 
fkCtOT^ inimitable hi his walk, is applauded ; nothing more. 
Generally speaking, the public do justice to authors and 
their works ; but, let me remark, the town is difficult, in 
proportion to the length of the piece i if it be in five acts, 
it must be perfect ; if in one, they care little how bad it is ; 
and this is the reason why so many short pieces, below 
mediocrity, and even below contempt, continue to be play- 
ed. 

Let us return to Damoville. I have only one doubt, 
which you can remove, for I feel you have gained my con- 
fidence. Tell me, whether you verily believe you have 
as sincere a friendship for Damoville as he has for you ? 

I perceive, Madam, you have much too extravagant an 
idea of Damoville's friendship for me ; there is no great in- 
timacy at present between us ; we keep very different 
company, and see each other seldom. 

I know that, hastily interrupted Aurelia : but is it his 
fiiultor youfsi He certainly considers you as his dearest 
friend. 
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Noi indeed, Madam. 

No!~Why?— 

His dearest friends are those who procure Um-the {deas* 
mre of your acquaintance. 

Scarcely had Luztncourt spoken Uie last words beftM« 
the door i^ned, and DauioviUe was announced. Auretia 
blushed-— Luziacourt, no longer agitated by his former 
lears, did not discover the slightest emotion, while Damo* 
Tille, in his turn, was somewhat disconcerted. He soon, 
however, recovered himself, and, according to his plan, 
began to load Luasbcourt with professions of friendship, 
and reproached him for having said he should go out of 
town, when he had no such intention. ' 
^ It is thie, said Luzincourt, I had no such intention ; f 
was guilty* of deceit, ^md I did wrong. I suffered for it ^ 
you know I am not subject to such meanness ;: neither am 
I apttobeout of temper ; lown I was the oUier day, and 
I have been just confesbing it to tMs lady ; she was ibe iq^ 
nocent cause of my weakness, and in jasdce ought to re« 
ceive the first apology. 

Luzincourt's ftankness-and sincerity sui^nised and em- 
barrassed Aurelia. As ibr Damovilk, he knew not what 
to think : his inquietude was excessive. Luzincourt, xm* 
willing to keep him long in pain, rose and took leave of 
AureUa ; then turning toDamoville, Well remembered, 
said he, I have a message for you ; Madame de Valrive, 
and Madame de Champrose, wish much to hear your 
comedy. 

O, replied Damoville, I am teased to death on litis head. 
I read it yesterday to the Duchess of • — ^— *, and she has 
desired me to repeat it again to-morrow. People realljT 
have fto mercy on good nature. 

What answer shall I give the ladies ? 

I have refused Madame de Clary, who has persecuted 
me beyond all belief; nay, I have positively this very mor- 
ning; denied to go to the Princess oi 

Am I to understand this as a denial ? 

To be sure ; and let me entreat you, my ^ear Lusda- 
court,not, in future, to undertake any such messages. 

After this final answer, Luzincourt bowed, retired, and 
left his rival alone with Aurelia. 
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BSPBRRED TO BT THE riGURfiS 
IN VOL.-IV. 



(i ) IT is very certain there exists a method, by whicl^ . 
a gentle and industrious child may learn to read currently 
in fifteen lessons; and the dullest will not need more 
than four months ; while, according to the present meth- 
od, eighteen months or two years will be necessary. M. . 
Berthaud has taught us, that eighty-eight combinations oJT 
the letters will include all the sounds ; that is, he has 
discovered that all the words in the French language are 
included in these eighty-eight consonances ; so that those 
who know their formation (without thinking on the letters 
which compose them) have learnt to read ; and as he 
has applied a figure to each of these consonances the 
child easily remembers it, and learns to read in two 
months. This method cannot be here circumstantially 
explained ; the work which teaches it must therefore be 
referred to, the title of which is Quadrille dea Enfansy ou 
Sytteme nouveau de lecture. It is sold at Paris, chez 
Couturier, Quai dea Augusti|i>. 

The editor of the last edition of this work is M. Alex- 
andre ; who is the only person that teaches by this meth- 
od. He lives in the Rue Montmartre, au coin de la rue 
Platricre. 

It is very extraordinary this method has not yet^beerT 
universally adopted, since it has been invented near forty 
years ; but such is the attachment of men to an old trackf 
however bad it may be. 

(2) A French woman, Elizabeth So/iMe Cheroriy distin- 
guished herself equally in painting, poetry, and music. 
She played on several instruments, understood Latin, I- 
talian and Spanish ; pointed portraity well, but always in 
some allegoric and ingenious manner ; and, has, besides, 
left several historical pictures. In the same year 8^^' 
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was made, in quality of a poet, a member of the acadi!lny 
of Ricovrati at Padua, and was received a painter in th^ 
Acadende Royale de' Peinture et de Sculpture of Paris. 
She married) when she was 60, her intimate friend) an- 
engineer, named M. Hay, who was of her own age, and 
died at 63, in 17H.» 

Catharine Ducheman^ the wife of Ghrardoity a sculptor-^ 
Genevieve of Boulogne, and her sister Madeliene of Bou-^ 
logne, arc three other French women, who particularly 
distinguished themselves in painting. But let ua speak- 
now of foreigners. 

jinna Di Rosa^ sumaraed Aniella de Massin[io> itoat 
her master, painted history with great success-t 

SofihoniMba jinguaciola Lomellinij of a noble ^mily of 
Cremona, enjoyed and merited great reputation. Philip 
II. of Spain invited her to Madrid, where he loaded her 
with favors and procured her a very honorable matclu 
Being become a widow, she took a second husband, Ora- 
zio Lomellini, who was of one of the most iihistrioas fera- 
ilies in Genoa. She herself taught the principles of her 
art to her three sisters, Europa, Anna, and Lucia, who all 
painted with success. Sophoniaba lived till she was ex- 
ceedingly old, and died in 1 620. 

Lavinia Fontana^ and Antonia Pinelli, of Bologna^ de- 
serve also a place among celebrated painters. 

Maria Helena PanzacchU born at Bologna^ in 1668, 
painted landscapes in a superior style. 

Lucia Caasalini, born in 1 677, painted history and por- 
trails with equal success. She married Felix Torrelli, 
one of the best painters of liis time. 

Catharine Tarabotiy the scholar of Alexander Varotarii 
deserves a place among the best artists of the Venetian 
school. The sister of Varotari, named Clara, painted 
poftcaits in perfection. 

»Hetmo8t esteemied hJstorltal pictures are, 1. The flight Into 
Egypt, with a b^aottfol lundscape, >^here the virgin is seen sleeping, 
and angels taking caxe of the child Jesus. 2. Cassandra interrpga« 
ting a genius <m the destiny of Troy. 3. The Annunciation. 4k 
Christ at the tomb. 5. St- Thonnas Aquinas. She has left sever- 
al agreeable poems; one, among others, entitled Les Cejrisesren* 
versees, or. The Cherries overturned; in which are Ibuud easei 
gaiety, and imagination. 

t She perished at 36, the victim of jealousy ; being stabbed bf 
^ustin Bdtiano, her husband, who was berried away by unjust 
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' Barifara Burini was iiorn id 1760, aDid had aMlilies e- 
qfual tp any already cited. 

The Flemish and Dntch schools 4iavc produced women 
e quaiiy celebrated. The famous Sibylla Merian has been 
alread]rnienUoned. Anna Wasser was bom at Zurich ; 
she loved letters, wrote good poetry, painted agreeably 
in oil, but excelled in miniature. She died in i 71 3, a* 
ged 34. 

Mademoiselie Vereht was born at Antwerp in 1680; 
understood Latin, spoke several languages, and panited 
portraits and history ; the most ccflebrated artists have a- 
greed in praising the freshness of her coloring, and the 
purity of her designs. She went to London where she 

Mcmia Van Oat&rttoyk is justly placed among the best 
artists of Holland. She painted only, fruits and^flowers ; 
but she painted them in the highest perfection. She di- 
ed in 1693. 

Henrittta Wotfersy daughter of Theodore Van Pee, was 
born at Amsterdam, and was eminent as-a miniature pain- 
ter. She died in 1741. 

Machael Riaiachy or Van Peol^ was bom at Amsterdam, 
and was one of those women who most have honored her 
country by her manners and talents. Young, without 
master, without assistance, her taste for drawing led her 
to copy whatever struck her in psdntings or engravings. 
At length, she was put under the tuition of Willian^ Van 
Aalst, who was celebrated for his fruits and flowers ; in 
which kind of painting she obtained the highest reputa- 
tion. The academy of the Hague received her as one of 
its members, as they also did Van Pool, her husband, 
who was a good painter. The Elector Palatine sent her 
a diploma, constituting her painter to the court of Dussel- 
dorp. The prince sent her a letter accompanied with*rf^ 
magnificent present, and stood godfather to her child. 
She painted as well at eighty as at thirty, and died, aged 
eighty-six, in 1750. 

The celebrated Van Huyaum excelled in the same style, 
and had only one scholar, the daughter of a person nam- 
ed Haverman, who made such an astonishing progress, 
as even to excite her master's jealousy. 

Time has not destroyed the names of all the women of 
^ antiquity who- have distinguished themselves as painters. 
The most cekbrsrted ure> 
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«« TimaretCf the daughter ctf Micoiii and "^hoexcdlecl 
<* in the art. , 

^ /rfnr> daughter and scholar of Cratinus. 

*« Calyfi90. 

** AlcUthene. X 

" ArUtarete^ the scholar of her father Nearchvs. 

<< Xa/b of Cyzicus. No person had a lighter touchy 
^ she engraved also on ivory. 

** Olymfmi whom Pliny mentimis.**— -Sx/roiV« dcs ^j: 
Ouv. find. 9ur la Vie dei Feint. Par. M. P. IXli.'F. 
tome. L 

I have collected) from the iiirork above cited^ various 
other circumstances little known, which appear to roe cu- 
rious and interesting. I have supposed they might be 
read with pleasure, and perhaps excite emulation nf the 
minds of youth, who have a propensity to tlie fine arts. 

" Polygnotusj the son of Agloophon, a celebrated pain* 
ter among the ancients, lived ^ut four hundred and 
forty years before Christ He was the first who gave 
expression to the countenance ; and, after having paiiited 
several pictures at Delphos, and under the porticoes of 
Athens, for which he would receive no payment, he was^ 
honored by the council of the Amphictyones with the sol- 
enm thanks of all Greece, who decreed him apartments 
in all the cities, at the public expense, ordained him gol- 
den crowns, and assigned him an honourable seat in thb 
theatre. "^ 

<< jifiollodorus^ an Athenian painter, lived four hundred 
and four years before Christ ; opened a new career, and 
gave birth to the fine age of psdnting in Greece. His tal- 
ents were great ; but what was still more to his honor, 
he was free from jealousy, a weakness too common a- 
mong artists. He wrote verses in praise of Zeuxis, his 
rival, in which he owned himself inferior to that great 
man. 

" PamfihiluM acquired high reputation, even in the age 
of Parrhasius and Zeuxis. He was above the other 
paii\ters in those advantages, which the cullTvation of the 
belles-lettres and scientific studies afford. To give his 
art the greater dig^ty, he obtained a public decree, which 
forbade the exercise of it to slaves. 

*^ Paufdasy the disciple of Pamphilus and Engmus,* was 
the first who adorned palaces by painting tlieir ceilings. 
He imnaortalized the flower-girl, Glycera, if ith whom he 
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wa» la lovey by repr^sendog her compounga girkiid of 

flowers. 

(< Metrodorusi was both a great painter and a great 
pliilosopher. He educated the children of Paulus ^mi- 
Uus, and painted his triumph* This hero had demanded 
two men to execute these two different tasks. Metrodo- 
rus was thought most capable of fulfiling them both. 

" Quintu8'Pediu8^ a Roman painter in the time of Au* 
gqstusy distinguished himself in that art, though bom 
dtimb." 
We shall now pass on to modern painters. 
" Painting began, to be known in Florence about the 
year 1000. Some Greeks were brought from Con- 
st^tinople, to paint the choir of a church in Mosaic. 
The art, however, did not approach perfection till the 
year 1211, when John Cimabue was born. This artist 
executed several works, which banished the Gothic and 
barbarous taste, that had so long degraded tlie fine arts. 
Cimabue was also a good architect : the protection afibr* 
ded him by Charles of Anjou, king of Naples, was one 
great means of the progress of the art* Cimabue died 
in 1300. 

" Giotto^ was the scholar of Cimabue ; his father, who 
was a farmer, sent him to keep his flocks. Giotto amus- 
ed himself with painting them ; and Cimabue, who hap- 
pened to pass, seeing him thus employed, persuaded him 
to go with him to Florence. Here Giotto soon equalled 
his master; among others he painted the portrait of 
Dante : he painted landscapes also, and cattle ; and died 
in 1336, after attaining the height of honor and riches.. 

^ Antony Solario^ sumamed Zingaro, a locksmith, fell 
in love with the^aughterof Cola Antonio, who, disdain- 
ing his profession, told him, he should never marry his 
daughter till he was as good a painter as himself. Sola- 
rio travelled, studied, and at last arrived at such perfec- 
tion as to obtain the woman for whose sake he became a 
painter. He was afterwards a good architect, lived to 
theage of seventy-three, and died in 1455. He left ma- 
ny scholars who became excellent artists. 

" Andrew Ferocchioj applied himself to painting and 
sculpture ; and instructed himself in the principles of ar- 
chitecture, perspective, and mathematics ; to these he 
likewise added the arts of engraving and music. His 
school was that in which the best artists of bis time were 
VOL. II. A a 
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ixrmed* ' 6«drwere Peter Penigino, tdid fiieobard -dk 
Vinci. Andrew Verocchio was the first who attempiai 
end succeeded in casting the faces df living and deard sufah 
jects, to otnain their likenesses. He died in I4i38. ' ' n 

'^Oukh Jfwii, best known by the name of 'Gui(k>, ip» 
bom ictBologna'in 1575. He learnt the first pr]ncipl«ft4a€ 
painting fitnn Denis Calvert^ a good Flemish pamter,niQld 
-tAerward studied in the school of i^ewis Caracci. Accor- 
ttng toGhndo, the eye was the most diflftcHlt part of tiie 
countenance to paint ; to this he therefore most studkttPSiy 
applied) and more perfectly represented, than any othet. wt* 
tbt Hid school contained near two Irandred students. 
He died in 1642.» 

'•* jintony Baienra^ a great painter of the Venedan 
school, died in 1T20, aged fifty-fbur. What was most 
singular in him' was, he did not attain perfection till lie 
'wast>ld. 

« Oiovanm Pmmenco Barbieriy sumam^d Guercinoi 
ot the Squinter, was bom at €ento> near Bologna, in. 1 59P. 
No painter ever worked faster than this great artist. 
Pressed by some friars for a Picture of God the father, 
fi>r the high altar of their church, on the eve of their feasti 
he pcdnted it in one night by candle-light. He died in 

** Auguntin McteUi was bom, in great poverty, at Bo- 
logna, and at the age of seventeen had acquirod so much 
perfection, that a rich architect sought him out, and ofiter- 
cd to divide his fortune with him, and adopt him for his 
son ; which offer MctelK's love for his father and moth- 
er occasioned him to refuse. He afterward went iuto 
Spain, where he received numerous favors fi-om Philip 

^ Gaido's'beM pointing is in Italy, atBologna« in the Zampieii 
pdaoe. T4ie«ihfect4athe'peiitttiiGe ofSt. Peter, zixsr 4tnfmr 
Chriit 

f There is a very striking picture of this master at Capodimonte, 
near Naples. It is a half length Mai^alen, to which common sub- 
ject he has gwen novdcy^by his manner of treating it. His -Mag- 
dalen does not express despair^ but a sentinoent more confi-rtvied and 
profound. , Her head is supported by her band, . in ,wh4^ melaii* 
eholy attitude she contemplates Christ's Crown of Thprns, whifih 
fies before her on the table. To celestial beauty her Gountenanc« 
^jdds expression, is as affecting as it is sublime, and represents, with 
pwct bvth, all Hie reflections to which such jneditatlons might 
^•«PP0i«d to. giv« birth. . 
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J|^4* £^1ffM^ an excellent architect, a siaiirtof liten^u(% 
Upd .wrote good poetry. He died at Madrid in 1660. 
^^^^ The Chevalier ituTtzinn^ a Neapodtan, became fa- 
mous in painting and architecture. He haswrittea fouv 
j»e^u»9 full of useful reflections, with the lives of th&paiii»> 
^ters and sculptors of his own country. He lived to thm 
tago of sevens-one, and died in 1656.* 
i ** Juan-Femandea Ximenes de Mimereta^ knowifcby the 
^ffxn^me of el Mudo (the dumb), is called, by the greatest 
iictiats, the Spanish Titian* He was celebrated by the 
mm>i»SQamsk Spanish poets, aiui died in Spaui in U7'^. 

[tMR jPJ.MMISff, DUTCH, AMD FRENCH 
SCHOOJUa. 

« :* L9v^ Dif^er^ bom at Bruges, was a great pabter, 
aeisKia&adaiieer of'ihe ItalianMnanser. He amused him* 
self with making harpsichords, organs, violins, and clocks, 
.^ne Deyster, his daughter, drew well, and made copies 
ef 'her fether's works, which have often been mistaken for 
tire orig^als. She was likewise a musician, played on all 
instruments, and excellently on the harpsichord. Deyster 
Sed in 1711, aged fifty-five. 

^ Octavius Van Veen, a good painter, died at Brussels 
ki 1634,^ and left two daughters, Gertrude and ComeHai 
who botfi excelled in painting. 

*« Gerard Terburg bom in the province of Qveryssel, 
an excellent artist, died in 1681. Netscher, Coutson, 
and Koetz, were his disciples, and his sisters ; Maria 
Terburg, his daughter, sketched out his works, which 

* Joseph Ribeira,siimained lo Spagnoletto, or the IHtle Spaniaid/ 
was born m povem, became very indufitrious, and acquit^ great 
perfection. A caromal took him to his own house ; bat the Span* 
iard finding himself too much at his ease, and observing his industry 
skickedf he fled from the cardinal for this sole reason, recovered his 
love of labor, and made a great fortune. He died in 1746. 

t John, or Hans Holbein, aumamed the Younger, a German* 
could paint only with his left hand The Dance of Death, at Ba- 
sil, is by him, and r^resents death destroying all human grandeur. 
1 have seen the picture ; I found it impossible to understand its 
beauties, but it is admired by all connoisseurs* Holbdn died at 
Londonta 15S4,agied£fty.^x« 

\ 
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were as much esteemed as if they had been totally bis 
own. 

<' John Bothy born at Utrecht, sumamed Both of Ita^^ 
because of his long stay in that countiy with Andrew^ 
Both his brother, succeeded so well in imitating the color;* 
ing of Claude Lorrain, that the reputation of Claude waaL 
dimuiished ; and the more so, because the figures of Ab« 
drew Both his brotlier, which were inserted in his landt 
scapes, were infinitely superior to those of Claude. Jotm 
and Andrew always lived in the greatest unity ; and thefr 
pictures though done by two difierent hands, seemed bul 
the work of one. John Both had the misfortune, in 105O^ 
to lose liis brother, who drowned himself; and John die^ 
of grief the same year, at the age of forty, 

" Peter Van Laar was surnamed Baniboccio, in ItiJyi 
because of his uncouth form, or rather because be was 
the author of that species of grotesque painting in which 
Ive find those kind of figures called Bambocciate. H«r 
travelled into France and Italy, and died at Hariem) ia 
1673, aged sixty.* 

• The celebrated Erasmus, born at Rot^dam,and so weH knowo 
in the literary world, was an excellent painter* The merit of his 
paintings is attested by the artists of his time. He ornamented the 
monastery of Emmaus, which is now destroyed, wnh his works; 
nor do we find that one of his pictures has been preservetL 

Adrian Vander Werf is the painter, who, among the Dutch, ha« 
discovered most tasre and geuius. He was bom at Rotterdam ia 
1659, and applied himself to paint history in small. The Elector 
Palatine heaped benefits upon him, and created him a knightr 
Vander Werf died at Amsterdam iu the year 1727. There is* 
great collection of paintings by this artist at Dusseldorp. Among 
fhem there is one which is a masterpiece of expression : It repreaeim 
Christ on the cross^ the Virgin fainting, and Mary Magdalen kned» 
ing, weeping, and looking at the Virgin. The figure of Mary Mag- 
dalen is admirable for its pathos and ceality. 

There are several painteis at present in Flanders of superior 
merit. Among others are. Mr. Lyens, at Brussels f Mr. Her* 
yens, at Mechlin ; and Mr- Varagen, at Louvain ; aU three histo* 
>y painters. The latter is indebted to himself only for bis laleats 
and to the generosity of Mr. Lyens for his celebrity. All the 
painters of Flanders were astonished to see excellent pictures in cir« 
eolation, the author of which was unknown. The freshness of the 
coloring informed them they were newly painted, yet all inquiries 
to know whence they came were fruitless. Mr. Lyens- more 
Mtuck than the test by this singularity, determined^/if possible, to 
awcovet thia anonymous painter, who deserved so well ro be known ; 
and -tor this purpose, traYclIed through the towns of Flandcra, and 
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> ^ J<ite GMcadif ms^ be looked upooasthe first French 
painter of eminence. He was bom near Sens, lived m 
14»B9> and acquired great reputatioa during the reigns of 
U&my II. Francis 11. Charles IX. and Henry III. He 
practised sculpture with success, understood roathemat* 
iiX'aad anatomy, and was an able architect. He painted 
much on glass, which was then in great esteem ; and 
Mfaesriao on canvas. 

^ Simon Vouet died in 164L Most of the eminent 
French planters of the last age were his scholars. Such 
were le Brun, le Sueur, le Valentin,^ Jean Baptiste Molei 
Aubin, Claude Vouet, Francis Perrier, Peter Mignardf 
Klcheka Chaperon, Charles Poerson, Doiigney the faUw 
er, Lewis and Henry Testeiin, Alphonso Du&esnoi, and 
many others. 

^ Charles Mfthnnso. Dt^resnoi was a good poet, a good 
psdntei^ an able architect, and und^^ood Latin, Greekf 
and the mathematics. No painter came sonemr Titian a; 
Dizfi*eniQi. He has lelt a beautifol Poem on painting^ 

visited all tfaef oong peuoten of whom he could get any tntelligenct. 
He came at last to Lbuvaio, which towiv be was ready to quit, 
without finding what he sought- He happened, however, to be 
told there was another man in LonviHn, who busied himself about 
painting, but who worked merety for aobsistenee, was unlmown to 
every b^, and^ no doubts a pooc dauber^ as oxecrablQ as obsenre^ 
Mr- Lyensdetemained to visit the- maa,. whose wife ^very day kept 
astaU in the street, where she sold matches. The husband was 
shut up in his garret, whither Mr- I^yens mounted. The lodging 
and simplicity of the man gave no new animation to his hopes ; he 
asked, however, to see a pieture.— I have but one, said the man ; 
HMre is a deal of work in it, and iiis very dear.-^-'Whatis the 
pHce?— .O, I must have four guineas for H; I cannot afford it fb« 
U&8 ; I have been at woi^ ea it these three alMnths —- Well, let me 
seeiti— Thegoed man brought out his picture, and presented it to 
Mr Lyens, who instantly exiclutned with transport, I i&ove^^itfm/ 
bimatlatt/ 

The rest of the' conversation added to the astonishmeat of Mr^ 
l^yens, who learnt that thisexceileitt painter never had a master | 
that he was/tbe scbaiar of Katwre only ; that^^ had never sospcca^ 
ad his ow Ik superiority ; and that hehadconstantly soldliis pictures^ 
for fifteen yeacs, to a fellow who hadbeea dishonest enough to take 
advantage of his situation and simplicity, and gave him a vilepriea 
for pictures, which he sold excessively dear. Mr. Lyens had th« 
ghyry to draw talents from obscurity, which ha kn^ howtoad» 
mnPT He introduced Mr Varagai to the worki, wb0 owefc the 
v^^aiia»aiKlwfaltHheat pieietttgoiii i w s i^thii i li n iiow iiartifl fa^ 
A as2 
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t^hich has been translated into all languages. He died 
in 1665. ' '•- 

" Claude GeUcy called Lorrain, was a famous landscape^ 
painter, bom in the diocese of Toul, in Lorrain^ and died 
at Rome in 1 682, aged eighty-two. 

" Sebastian Bourdon^ a great French painter, died at Pa- 
ris, in 1671, aged 55. There are many of his works in 
Paris : among others, the crucifixtion of St Peter in the 
church of Notre Dame, which is thought to be his ch^- 
d'oeuvre. 

'^ £u9tace le Sueur ^ born at Paris in 1617, became a 
sublime painter, without ever having seen Italy. The 
paintings of the Cloister of the Chartreux at Paris, by him, 
have occasioned him to be compared to Raphael. 

" The celebrated Le Brun was bom at Paris, and died 
in 1 690. At twelve years old he painted his grandfaAer's 
portrait In the collection of the Palais Royal are two 
pictures painted by him at fourteen ; one is Hercules tam- 
ing tlie horses of the Diomedes, the other the same hero 
offering sacrifice. Lewis XIV. commanded him to paint 
the principal actions of his reign ; and le Brun ingeniously 
And allegorically united Fable and History, by which hap- 
py assemblage he formed a kind of epic poem of the acts 
<rf Lewis, with which he enriched the gallery at Ver- 
sailles. The king ordered le Brun likewise to ornament 
the gallery of the Louvre with the acts of Alexander tbe 
Great Among the best paintings of this artist are distin- 
guished the martyrdom of St Stephen and St. Andrew at 
Notre-Dame ; a Penitent Magdalen, at the Carmelites, 
?ue Saint- Jacques ; the Resurrection of Jesus Christy in 
the Church of St Sepulchre, rue St Denis ; a Presenta- 
tion to the Temple at the Capuchins of the Fauxbourg 
Saint- Jacques ; the ceiling of the Chape! of the Seminarv - 
of Saint- Sulpice, representing the Assumption, and tho t 
to be one of the best of his works ; the famous picture of 
Moses presenting the Brazen Serpent to the Israelites, in 
the convent of Picpus ; St. Charles kneeling, and implor^ 
ing divine mercy for the city of Milan, at St. Nicholas dft 
Chardoniieret ; the Massacre of the Innocents at the Pa- 
lais-Royal, &c. 

^John Jouvenet^ a great painter, having received a par- 
alytic stroke in his right hand, came, by force of industry, 
topamt equally well with his left. Restout, the IiepheW} 
was his best scholar. He died in 1717. 
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' « Antony Coyfiel was received a m^ffaber of the Acade- 
my of Paiiiting at the age of twenty, and died in 1732. 

** Francia ie Moine was born at Paris. When he had 
painted the cupola of the Virgin's Chapel at the church of 
Saint Sulpice, where he represented the Assumption, 
Lewis XIV. chose him to paint the Grand Salo<Mi,at Ver- 
sailles, which has since been called the Saloon of Hercu- 
les. Le Moine there represented the apotheosis of this 
hero. This grand and magnificent compositicH) included 
more than one hundred and forty figures, sustained on one 
base, in the midst of which are represented the principal 
labors of Hercules, in counterfeit stucco ; the whole work 
is distributed into several groups, and was finished in 1736, 
after four yeai*s assiduous labor. It ought to be looked 
upcm as the greatest in Europe, and as an immortal monu- 
ment of the genius of its author. Violent griefs deprived 
this great artist of his reason, and he died of several stabs 
which he gave himself with a sword, in 1737, aged forty- 
nine. Le Moine made a short trip to Italy, but he passed 
only six fnonths there. His principal scholars were Bou- 
cher, Natoire, Nonette, le Bel, and Challes. 

" John Petitot is looked upon as the first who brought 
painting in enamel to perfection. He was bom at Gene- 
va,.in 1 607, and was originally a jeweller. Vandyke, haVi- 
ipg seea his works, advised him to apply himself to pop- 
trait painting, and received him among his pupils. He 
soon obtained great perfection, and was assisted by Bor- 
dier, his brother-in-law, who painted drapery, head-dress- 
es, &c. of his portraits. Petitot was held in great estima- 
tioa by Charles I. of England. After the death of that 
menarch, he attached himself to Charles II. and Jollowgd 
him to France. Lewis XIV. retained this painter in his / 
service, and Petitot was received an Academician. Hf 
lived thirty-six years at Paris, where he divided a milliqh 
(41,666/.) with Bordier, which they had amassed togetlvfer, 
-without ever having had the least difference. At the rev- 
ocation of the edict of Nantes, Petitot retired into his o|wn 
counti7, and died in 1691, at the age of 84, in the Canton 
of Berne.'' . ,, ^ 

For reasons before cited, I have thought it would not b^ 
improper to add a list of the principal sculptors, ancient 
and modem, and a small abridgmentoftheHistory of Ar- 
chitecture. I have taken these extracts from the Ency- 
clopedia, and have, as before, occasionally added notes, 
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from tbe Diirf of 117 TnnNil8> the cxactifiwte^ldidi 
may be depended iqion. 

ANCIENT SCULPTORS. 

« The names of the Egyptian sculptors hayanot-oome' 
down to us ; and the Greeks have effaced all thoseoff 
Rome. 

M jffioUonk99^ and TaurhcuMj two Rhodians, conJKnodf 
executed the celd>rated antique of Zethus and AmphioB 
tying Dirce* to a bull. It is all one block of marble, even 
to the very cordsj b still in existence, smd known by the 
name of the Famese Buil.t 

*^ FhidUuj a native of Athens, flourished about the year 
of the vrorld 3556, in the 83d Olympiad. It wzs he, wfae^ 
after the battle of Marathon, worked on a block of marble^ 
which the Persians, in expectation of victory, had brought 
to erect as a trophy. He turned it into a JVemeMf the 
goddess whose function it is to humble haughty men. The 
chef*d'oeuvre of Phidias was his Olympian Joto, which 
was thought one of the seven wonders of the world. Phi* 
diss was actuated and inspired in the construction of this 
stktue by a spirit of vengeance against the Athenians, of 
whom he had a right to complain ; and by a desire that 
his ungrateful country should not possess his best work, 
lor he was then laboring for the £leans. To honor the 
memory of the artist, they created a new office in favor of 
his descendants, which waste take care of this statue 
The statue was of gold and ivory, sixty feet high, and 
made every succeeding sculptor despair of arriving at such 
excellence. 

" The Athenian Minerva of Phidias,*^ says Pliny, « was 
twenty-six cubits high, of ivory and gold ; on the bc^pders 

* Dttte wft« queen- ofThcbes, to mwtrf whom Lycos had fcpudv 
attd Anttope. Jupitct IcU in love wrth the hitter, took the form of 
I*y €U8 to deceive her, and pretended a reconciliation. Dirce, believ 
ing Ljcus visited Amiopet imprisoned her, and made her sufo 
great hardships Antiope, at last, escaped, and was brought to bed 
of Zethns and Amphion, on Mount Citberon, whom she ddivered 
to the care of shepherds. The young princes, at length, to revenge 
titeir mother, had the barbarity to tie Dirce to the tail of a mad bul^ 
awl she was dashed to piecei.— i>»ci;^ de la Fabk* 

t It is mtich more remarkable for the prodigioas size of the Kock 
ei^BiarMe^ ^taUov ttat beaa^of thsworkmaaihip. 
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€^ the goddess's shield) Phidias represented, in has relief^ 
the Combat of the Amazons ; and within, that of the Gods 
and Giants. He depicted the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithx on her buskins ; and decorated the base of the 
statue by a basso relievo of the birth of Pandora. The 
ccmftposition contained the birth of twenty other gods. The 
B^pent and the sphynz, on which the go/idess rests her 
lance, were particularly admired. These circumstances 
have been described only by Pliny, and indeed, they were 
lost to spectators ; for the shield of Minerva being ten feet 
in diameter, these ornaments could not be seen distinctly 
enough to judge of their jnerit on a figure near forty feet 
high, and which was still raised higher by being raiseel on 
a pedestal ; it was not, therefore, in these small objects, 
that the principal merit of the statue of Minerva consist- 
ed. 

« Polycletea was born at Sicyon, a city of Peloponnesus^ 
and lived in the 87th Olympiad : his works were invalua- 
ble. That which acquired him the highest reputation was 
the statue of Doryphorus, that is to say, a guard of the king 
oC* Persia. In this statue all the proportions of the human 
body were so happily preserved, that they came from all 
parts to consult it as a perfect model ; so that it was call- 
ed by judges The Rule, 

^' Zenodorus flourished in the time of Nero, and was 
famed for a prodigious statue of Mercury, and afterward 
fort;he Colossus of Nero,* which was 110 or 120 feet 
high. Vespasian took away the head of Nero, and in its 
stead, placed the head of Apollo, adorned with seven raysy 
each of which was seven feet and a half long. 

"The Venus de Medicist bears the name of Cleome- 
nes, son of Apollodorus, the Athenian. 

" The Famese Hercules bears that of Glycon, an Athe- 
nian. 

" The Pallas in the Ludovici gardens, at Rome, that of 
Antiochus, the son of Illas. 

» Oneof the finest ruins at Rome, the Coliscunrj, is said to have 
taken irs name from this statue, which anciently stood there. The 
gladiators fought in the Coliseum, Benedict XIV. spoiled the in- 
iidc of this admirable monument of antiquity , bj fcuilding little chap- 
els in it. 

t Tb'w fine statue was at Florence, in the gallery of the grand 
duke, but is now in the National Museum at Paris, 
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^ The Bor^hese gbuiiator, tkat of AgaBiwii the -aaii ^ 
OsytheuS) an Epbesian. 

^^ The Torfo of Belvidere* by AppoUoniuS) the soa of 
Nestor, an Atbeniao. 

^ The name of Cailimachus is seen on a basso relievo, 
representing Bacchants and a faun, in the Alhani paiaoe.t 

<' The Apotheosis of Hornet, in the Coionna palaci^ 
bears, on its vase, the name of Archelaus, the soa of Apoil* 
lonius. 

^ It is singular, as Count de Caylus remarks, that of all 
these names, only the first four are mentioned by Pliny ; 
and still more so, that none of these seven statues are no- 
ticed by him. The Laocoon| and the Dirce are the only 
remaining works of which he speaks. On the other 
hand, we ought not to be surprised at the silence of Pausft« 
nius relative to all the beautiful statues of Rome ; whea 
he travelled through Greece, they were transported into 
Italy ; for the Romans had been 300 years endeavoring to 
rob Greece of its pictures and statues. The Romaic sculp* 
ture had but a short reign, and was never brought to such 
perfection. It began to languish under Tiberius, and the 
bust of Caracalla is looked upon as its expirbg sigh. It 

• At Rome there is the trunk of a human 6gure, whichis called 
the Antique, or Herculean Torfo ; it is very famous, and is in tlie 
M Qseum. The fighting gladiator is in the Borghese palace, and the 
d|>ing gladiator in tfaeC^>irol. 

t Ihe Albanr pbiace is without the walls of Rome, and one of 
die finest (n Italy. It is immense, of the most cuperb architcctukvi 
and decorated withobeHsks, fountains, colnums of preeious marUi^ 
basso relievoes, and nu>st beautiful antique, statues* It contains 
^ome paintings, a ceiling by Metigs, and one thing said to be unique^ 
which is an antique statue of a female Satyr ; such a figure being, aa 
it is asserted, no where else to be found but in basso relievo. 

\ LaocQon, the son of Priam and Hecuba, andhigh priest of Apoi* 
Jo, opposed the entranee of the Trojan horse, but was overruled At 
the same time; two enormous serpents came from the sea, and as- 
saulted his children at the foot of the attar« Heran^o anccor tbemi 
and was strangled with them, by the monsters twisting round thdr 
hodm—Dict deia Fable. 

The Grecian sculptor haataken the point of ttmewhen, unable to 
get free from the serpetus, Laocoon and his children are almost ex* 
pihng. The sculpture is thought admirable^ though tlie children 
arc said to be too small. The most beautiful and perfect of all tbe 
antique statues is the Belvidere Apollo, which people, ignorant of the 
an, (^not behold without admfiratk>n. Apoilo is tepreiented just 
after he has killed thcscrpentPithom Tktateotsnov^t Paris. 
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dW wrt revive till tbc pontificates of JoKuslI. and Leo X. 
after which it Wjas called Modem Scuifiture.^* 

MODERN 8CULP7VRS. 

<* JDonatOy bom at Florence, lived in the fifteenth centu** 
ly. The senate of Venice chose him to make the eques- 
trian statue in bronae, which th§ public erected to Gate- 
melata, the grand captain, who, from the lowest extrac- 
fiiOn, arrived to the rank of general of the Venetian armies, 
and gained several remarkable victories ; but the chef- 
d'oeuvre ©f Donato was a Judith cutting off the head of 
Holofemes. 

** Bossi Profiertia flourished at Bologna under the pon- 
dficate of Clement VII. Mudc was her amusement) 
sdulpture her occupation. At first «he modelled her fig- 
ures in clay, afterward carved in wood, and at last in stone. 
She decorated the front of the church pf St. Petronia with 
several statues in marble, which procured her great 
praise ; but an unhappy passion for a young man, who 
was insensible to her love, threw her into a kmd of lang- 
uor, that put an end to her days. Her best and last work 
was a basso relievo of Joseph and Potiphar's wife. 

« 'Goujoriy a Parisian, flourished under the reigns of 
Francis I. and Henry II. A modem author has called 
him the Correggio of Sculfiture^ becs^use he always con- 
sulted the graces. No pers(Hi better. understood figures 
<^demi relief, nor can any thing be finer in this way than 
liis Fontaine dea Innocensy rue St. Denis, at Paris. The 
works of Goujon were seen at. the gates of St. Antoine : 
be was also a good architect. 

** JSTicolaa Bachelier was the scholar of Michael Angelo ; 
he lived at Toulouse, under the reign of Francis I. where 
he established good taste, and banished the Gothic manner 
till then in use. 

" JBaccio Bandintllej bom at Florence, was greatly es- 
teemed as a sculptor. It was he who replaced the right 
arm of the Laocoon : he died in 1559. % 

** John of Bologna^ died at Florence toward the begin- 
liitag of the seventeenth century, and was an excellent pain- 
ter ; he ornamented the public square of Florence with 
that marble group, which is still there to be seen, of the 
rapeof-theS^bmes. The horsC) on which the statue of 
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Henry IV. has since been placed^ in the middle of fbc 
Pont-Neuf, at Paris, is by him. 

^ John Gonelliy surnamed the Blind, of Cambassi, from 
the place of his birth, in Tuscany, died at Rome, under 
the pontificate of Urban VIII. He was the scholar of 
Pietro Tacca, and discovered genius, but lost his sight at 
the age of twenty. This misfortune did not prevent him 
from exercising his art, which he did by feeling alone. 
The statue of Cosmo I. grand duke of Tuscany, was thus 
performed by him ; and he had equal success in various 
others of his works. 

" Peter Paul Puget^ an admirable sculptor, good paint- 
er, and an excellent architect, was bom at Marseilles, ia 
1623 ; he embellished Toulon, Marseilles, and Aix, with 
various pictures, which still do honor to the churches of 
the Capuchins and the Jesuits ; such are his Annuncia- 
tion, his Baptism of Constantine, and his Salvator MundL 
The education of Achilles was his last painting. The Cro- 
tonian Milo is the first and best statue which was seen at 
Vei'sailles done by Puget This admirable artist died at 
Marseilles in 1694, aged 72. 

" James Sarazin^ bom at Noyon, was contemporary with 
Puget The tomb of Cardinal Berulli, in the church of 
the Carmelites, Fauxbourg St. Jacques, is by this excel- 
lent artist. Among his works at Versailles we ought not 
to forget Remus and Romulus suckled by a goat, and an- 
other group at Marli, in equal estimation, representing 
two children at play with a he-goat 

« Theodon, bom in France in the seventeenth century, 
was an able sculptor. 

" jilgardi^ an Italian, flourished about the middle of the 
seventeenth centuty. Among other work« of this superi- 
or artist, his basso relievo is much admired, "which repre- 
sents St Peter and St. Paul in the clouds, menacing Attila, 
going to sack Rome. This basso relievo serves as a pic- 
ture to'one of the small altars of the great church of St 
Peter. 

" Michael Anguier died in 1 680, and was the brother of 
Francis Anguier, who, like himself, was also a distinguish- 
ed artist ; he is Well known for his marble amphitheatre in 
the park at Versailles, his works at the gate of St. Denis, 
his figures at the portal of the Val-de-Grace, and various 
others. 

" John Lawren-e Bernini, called the Cavalier Bernini, 
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liR» .bovn at Nsptes in 1593. Lewis XIV. iOTited him to 

iParis in 1^65. 

^^ JFrancia jpe$jardin&i z naAve of Breda> died in 1694. 
^e. executed tjie piece erf sculptitre in Ja Place des Victoji* 
resj at Paris. 

'^ Francis '^rardoTij born at Troye, in Champs^Oy has 
fUfPOst equalled antiquity by his Baths of Apollo ; his 
tomb of Cardinal de RichelieU) which is in the church of 
Soirbonne ; and his statue of Lewis XIV. which stands in 
the Place Vendome. He made also a good bust of Boi- 
leau. Girardon died in 1 693. 

. " Jokn-BafitUt TlwAy, called the Roman, holds a distin« 
g^uished rank among; the artists, who appeared under- the 
p&%n of Lewis XIV. The Mauspjevim of the viscount de 
Turenne, interred at St. Denis, was designed by le Brun> 
and executed by Tuby. Immortality is seen holding a 
jcrown with one hand, «nd supporting Turenne with the 
pther ; Wisdom and Virtue stand on each side of him, the 
first astonished at the fatal stroke, which robbed France 
l^f this hero, the other plunged into consternation. Tuby 
died at Paris in 1700. 

« Zumbo^ born in Syracuse, had no other master but his 
pwn genius ; he worked wholly in colored wax, which be 
prepared after a particular manner. Warren and le Bel 
knew the secret before liim, but the works of our artist 
excelled all others of this kind. Zumbo executed, for the 
grand duke of Tuscany, that renowned subject la Corru- 
zione (the Corruption ;) a work curious for its exactitude 
and great natural knowledge. It consists of five figureS) 
colored after nature : the first represents a dying mant 
jthe second, a corpse, the third a bodyjbeginningtp putrefy, 
the fourth putrefaction advanced, and the fifth putrefacticm 
at its height, which cannot be beheld without a kmd qf 
horror. The grand duke placed the *work in his cabinet/* 
Zumbo died at Paris in 1701. 

" J9hn Balthazar Keller^ incomparable in the art of cast- 
ing in. Bronze, was bom at Zurich. He came to France, 
.where, on the last day of December, 1 692, he produced 
his equestrian statue of Lewis XI V.f which Ife twenty fe^ 
•h^h, and^U in one piece, as may ^e seen in the Place 

* At Florence, where it is •till to be seen. 

t There is some inaccuracy hi the account of this statiie; ithns 
^i ast before been »ttribmed to Francis Girardon — JTt 
VOL. II. B b 
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Vendome. There are other 'admirable works of his in 
the gardens of Versailles, and elsewhere. Lewis XlVt 
made him intendant of the arsenal foundery. He died in 
1702. His brother John James was also very skilful m 
the same profession. 

^ Peter le Groa was bom at I*aris in 1666, and died 
at Rome in 1719 ; in which city he had a part in the most 
superb pieces of sculpture, that capital of the fine arts has 
produced. Such are his Lewis Gonzaga, over tbe altar 
of the Roman college, which has been engraved ; las bas» 
so relievo at the Mount of Piety ; his tomb of cardinal Cas- 
sanata \ his statue of Stanislaus Roska dying in the novi- 
ciate of the Jesuits ;* and his Triumph of Religion ov» 
Heresy, in the church of Glezu. The basso relievo ift the 
church of St. Jacques dea Incurables^ at Paris, by this itrt- 
ist, is well known. 

** Antony Cot/^evoa: was bom at Lyons in 16iO. The 
great staircase, the garden, and the gallery, at Versailles! 
are ornamented by his scuplture. Several of the tombs 
that decorate the churches at Paris are by him. His two 
prodigious groups of Mercury and Fame sitting on wing- 
ed horses are well known ; they were placed in the gar^ 
dens at Marli m 1702 ; each group, sustabed by a trophy, 
was cut from a block of marble ; and this celebrated ar- 
tist labored with such surprising fire, and a correctness 
so uncommon, that he completed them both in two years. 
However, perhaps the work would suffer, if compared 
with the Marcus Curtius of Bemini, at Versailles. Coy- 
sevox died in 1720. 

" JSTicholas Coustou Was bora at Lyons in 1685, and di- 
ed in 1733 ; he was the scholar of Coysevox. Without 
entering into a detail of his works, it will be sufficient to 
cite the fine statue of the Emperor Commodus, miderthc 
' form of Hercules, in the gardens at Versailles ; the pe- 
destrian statue of Julius Caesar; the nvers Seine and 
Mame, in the Tbuilleries; and the Vow of Lewis XIII. 
behind the high altar of Notre Dame, at Paris. His 
name, celebrated in the arts, is still sustained, with great 

* A church called at present St. Andrev^'s. Tbe Statue; of le 
GroB is in great repute, and affords fine touches, but it wants ex- 
pression. The face is too fieshy, the hands too fa^ and the figure 
is a picture of sleep, rather than pain. l*he saint iijn bis religious 
habit ; his gown is black marble, the rest whiic^ We have b^ore 
®b8«tved this is false taste. 
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distinction, by Messrs. Couston, who belonged to the 
same academy.— —There have been many other good 
sculptors." 

ARCHITECTURE. 

^< Ancient authors allovi^ the Egyptians to have first 
built with symmetry and proportion : but Greece ought 
to be regarded as the birth-pkce of good architecture.* 
Among the Romans it arrived at its highest perfection in 
the time of Augustusf ; it began to be neglected under 
Tiberius and Nero, was nused again by Trajan, and pro* 
tected by Alexander Severus, who could not impede its 
downfall with the empire of the West ; from the ruins of 
which it did not rise again for several ages. It then took 
a new form, called Gothic, which subsisted wholly till 
Charlemagne endeavored to re-establish the ancient 
mode. Architecture afterward became as much too 
light, as it before had been too heavy : the builders of 
those times placed their beauties in a delicacy and profu- 
Mon of ornaments till then unknown ; which taste they 
received from the Arabs and Moors, who brought it into 
France from the southern countries, as the Goths and 
Vandals had brought the heavy GcAhic from the north. 
It is only within the last two centuries, that the architects 
of France and Italy have applied themselves to recover 
the beauty, simplicity, and proportion, of ancient archi- 
tecture.'* 

The continuation of this e^ctract is taken from an esti- 
mable work, in two volumes, entitled Vies dea Architected 
Anciens et Modernea ; translated from the Italian, by M. 
Plngeron. 

Beside the six orders of architecture^, says M. Pinge- 
ron, there are two other bastard ones called the Attic anil 
the Cariatic ; the last of which thus took its rise. 

' ** The Carians having joined the Persians, the other 
Greeks declared against them, took their city, put their 
men to the sword, and carried away their womtin captives. 
Xot contented to lead them like slaves> in the triumphs of 

* The best days of architecuiie among the Greeks was the age 
of Pericles. 

t The famooB Pantheon wasbQilt under the reign of Augustus. 
I M. Pingeron considers the ruttle as an order.— T. 
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their getierals, they insisted that their architects shouU 
sustain the entablatures of their public buildings by fig- 
ures of women representing the Caiians ; and these 
were substituted instead of Columns. The Lacedaemo- 
nians did the same thing s^er the battle of Plataea : they 
built a vast gallery, which they called Persiaiiy the roof 
of which was sustained by statues, habited like the cap- 
tives they had taken from the Persians. 

** History informs us that Ninus built Nineveh,<'tbe 
form of which city was a parallelogram, or oblong square, 
fifty-four miles in circumference ; and its walls were so 
thick, that three chariots might drive abreast upon them. 
They were 100 feet high, and were defended by 1500 
towersy each 100 feet high. Semiramis, not contented 
with t^s vast city, built in its neighborhood the famous 
Babylon, perfectly square each, side of which was twehi 
niiles, and enclosed it within twenty-five gates of brass. 
The Euphrates ran through the midst of it; and at its 
two extremities stood tlie sovereign's palaces which weit 
surrounded by terraces, supported l^ arcades. The mag-» 
idficent temple of Jupiter Belus was at Babylon, which 
was 424 yards high, and the same breadth at the base. It 
consbted of eight square towers, placed one upon the oth- 
er, and dimbished by degrees. The spectator might sup^ 
pose he there beheld Uie remains of the famous towef 
of Babel, which St. Jerome ^inks was built to the height 
of 6760 yards, or near four miles. Some pretend, ^at 
Ninus, Belus, and Semiramis, not only commanded these 
enormous works, but made plans of them, and preuded at 
their execution. 

** Trofihoniua and Agamedes^ who lived 1400 years be- 
fore Christ, were the first Grecian architects mentioned 
in history. 

*' Theodorusj who lived 700 years befoi^ Christ, was 
an architect and sculptor, and is said to have been tlie in^ 
rentor of locks, the rule, the level, and the turning-lath.* 

^' Satynia and Petua designed and built the tomb, 
which Artemisia erected in Halicamassus, to MausoIeus>; 
king of Caria. 

** Dinocratea was the architect that Alexander employ 
ed in tlie building of Alexandria. 

• Calus, the nephew of Dsdalu8» v'bom Ovid calls Pcrdix, Imefi. 
ted the saw and tire compass. 
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^ ConuHuH was the first Roman architect} who built 
^ter the mauiier of the Greeks, 200 years before Christ. 

" ri/rMT/zw* lived under the reign of Augustus, to whom 
he dedicated tas Treatise on Architecture. This treatise 
has come down to us. 

" AfioUodorua constructed the famous Trajan pillar ; 
"but the most celebrated work of Trajan and ApoUodorus 
■was the bridge they built over the Danube, in the L#ower 
Hungary, vestiges of which still remain. It was more 
^an 300 feet high, and about 800 perches long, 
which made half a league. The two extremities of the 
bridge were defended by two fortresses ; yet this bridge 
is nothing when compared to those which might be seen 
in China. Among others, we are told of one with an hun- 
dred arches, so high that a vessel may pass under in full 
sail. It is built of large blocks of white marble, over 
which is a ballustrade, with pedestals on each side of mar- 
ble lions. There are many bridges in China to pass from 
one mountain to another. Near King-tung is a wooden 
bridge, supported by twenty chainsi fastened at each end 
to a mountain. 

" After the death of Trajan, Adrian built a temple 
from his own designs.* He sent his plans to ApoUodorusy 
who replied, that if the goddesses and other statues, which 
were seated in the temple, should take a fancy to rise, 
they would run the risk of breaking their heads agsdnst 
the ceihng. This criticism is said to have cost him his 
life. 

*' Mcon^ father to the famous physician Galen, was al- 
so an architect. Galen himself had some knowledge of 
architecture, and wrote well on its principles. 

" Sennamary an Arabian architect, lived in the fifteenth 
century. He built two palaces, one of which was calfed 
Sadir, and the other Khapvamack, which the Arabs place 
among the wonders of the world ; and with justice, if 
what they say be not Bibulous. One single stone sustain* 
cd, they know not how, every part of the edifice ; so that, 
had that stone been taken away, the building must have 
fallen in ruins. 

" A7itemu8>i in conjunction with Isodorus of Miletus, 
built the famous church of Sancta Sophia, at Constant}, 
nople, by order of the emperor Justinian. The vast e^jj. 
fice was first built by Constantine, but was burnt and re« 
built several times. Justinian d^ermiaed to make ]t 
B b 2 
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magnificent temple : its dte is on the &tmmut dfs, KMe 
lii)l that overiooks the city ; the plan is almost a square, 
for it is 353 feet loney and 338 wide ; from the centre of the 
cupola to the floor is eighty feet ; it is ^li of pillars of 
marblC) porphyry, 8cc, and has nine magnificent gates (rf 
brass. Alabaster, porphyry, serpentine, mother-of-pearl, 
jtnd cornelian, are not spared within or without tliis edi- 
fice. Antenius \^as not only the architect, but the sculp- 
tor likewise ; and also a skilful mechanic 

^ BusquettOy of Grecian origin, was entrusted with the 
building of the cathedral at Pisa, in 1016, which is one of 
tiie most beautiful of that age. 

** ^i//iam«, a German,* in 1174, built with Bonano sid 
Thomonazo, two Pizan sculptors, the famous oteeple d 
Pisa. This edifice, ¥riiich is entirely of marble, is 350 
palms high. It owes its &me to its inclination, which is 
seventeen palmsf out of a right line, and was the conse- 
quence of an accident during its construction. The same 
accident happened to tiie tower of Garisendi, at Bologna ; 
the inclination of the latter, however, is not so great. 

<* Sugar, abbot of St Denis, was said to be one of the 
ablest architects of his time. 

*^ Robert de Covey, Vfho died in 1311, finished the 
church of Sabt Nicaise, at Rheims, which is esteemed for 
the delicacy of its ornaments, and the beauty of its propor- 
tions. 

" ffilHam q/ Wykehaniy an Englishman, who died m 
1404, gave the plan of Windsor-Castle, and of the magni- 
iicent cathedral at Winchester. 

*< Brunelleachiy a Florentine, who died in 1440, was a 
celebrated architect, and built the palace Pitti, at Florence, 
in which the grand duke of Tuscany resides. 

^ Bramanti died in 1514. The round little temple, so 
much admired in the midst of the cloister of St. Peter 
Montorio,is one of the most esteemed works of BramantL 
Bramanti laid the foundation of St. Peter's at Rome; but his 
successors made so many altreations, that his plans have 
little to do with the building. 

^ Saneovin, who died in 1570, was a &mous architect 
His best work is the library of St Mark's, at Venice. 

** PhUibert de VOrme was bom at Lyons, and died in 

* He slioald be an Englishman by the name. .-.1\ 

t The pslro» wheie it i» *€ ntaal measure, is about nine English 
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\STt. He endeavored to abolish the Gothit architecture, 
and substitute the Grecian. The horse-shoe staircase at 
Fontainebieau is by dc I'Orme. 

" Vignoii was bom at Modena, and died in 1573. He 
wrote a Treatise on the Five Orders of Architecture. 

" Faaariy an Italian, who died in 1574, was a good paint- 
er and architect. 

" Paliadioj a famous architect, was bom at Vicenza, and 
died in 1580. Venice is full of his works. The celebra- 
ted Olympic theatre of Vicenza is by him. 

" BoTtholomev) AmmanaH^ a Florentine, died in 1588, 
was eminent in sculpture, and gained great reputation in 
architecture. It was he who finished the Pitti palace. 

" Cofifttantine Bcrviy a Florentine, who died in 1622, was 
a painter, engineer, and architect. The great Sophy of 
Persia asked him of the grand duke, Cosmo II. ; and he 
remained a year in Persia, but what he did there is not 
known. 

'* James Dtebrossesy a ceiebrated French architect, in 
the time of Mary de Medecb, formed the plan of the Lux- 
embourg^ palace. The design which this artist also gave 
for the front of tlie church of St. Gervais is highly spoken 
'of ; it contains three orders ; the statues are heavy and ill 
executed. Debrosses also constructed the famous acque- 
duct of Arcueil. ^ 

" Inigo Jones was bom in Londori, and died in 1 652. 
His principal works are the Banqueting- house, White- 
iiall ; Lindsay-house, in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; the church 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, &c. The architect Webb 
I'^s his son-in-law and pupil. 

** Francis Mansard was born at Paris, and died in 1666 ; 
he laid the foundation of Val-de-Grace ; and is said to be 
the inventor of those apartments next the roof, which the 
French call a la Mansard. 

" James Van Camften^^ Dutchman, died in 1638. He 
Te-built in a majestic style the toiJm-house of Amsterdam, 
after it had been burnt down. This is the finest edifice in 
all Holland. He painted also ; but, as he was rich, and of 
•a noble family, he took no pecuniary rewards for his paint- 
ings and designs. 

" Francis Borondni, an Italian, died in 1667. He em- 
bellished the Spada palace, and built a colonnade gallery, 
the perspective of which makes it appear three times as 
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long as it really is. The decorations of thb gallery gave 
the cavaher Bernini the idea of the famous Scala Regia^- 
" The Cavalier Bernini died in 1680. He was the soa 
of a sculptor, and at ten years of age carved a marble head| 
still to be seen at Saint Praxeda, which well merits the 
suffrages of all connoisseurs. Pope Paul V. would see 
him at work ; and Bernini finished, in his presence, the 
model of a St. Paul's head, in half an hour. Bernini was 
scarce seventeen, when Rome already possessed several 
beautiful works ol his composiuon, among which is the 
Daphne and Apollo. When Urban VIII. became pope, 
he said to Bernini, You are very hafifiy to- have ieen the 
cardinal Maffeo Barbarini elevated to the pontificate ; but, 
Aia ha/i^iineaa i« su/ierior to youra^ since Bernini lives under 
his reign. Bernini applied himself at once to painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; he executed the Confession 
of Saint Peter in bronze ;t the fountain of the square of 
Navoni, and four colossal figures, representing the four 
principal rivers of the earth, the Nile, the Danube, the 
Euphrates, and the Niger. These figures sit on an enor- 
mous mass of rocks, whence the water falls. The same 
artist gave the design of the fountain -Sarcacia, (Bad Boat) 
which is at Rome in the Spanish square. Bernini was fa- 
mous for many other works. The superb staircase beside 
Saint Peter, the idea of which he took, as it is said, from 
Baromini's small gallery,t and the charming church of 
the noviciate of the Jesuits at Rome, are by Bernini. One 
of his best things in sculpture is Saint Theresa in an ecsta- 
cy, with an angel piercing her heart with a flaming dart 
It is at Rome, in the church of Nostra Signora della Vltto- 
Tia.§ Bernini looked upon the famous Terso as the most 

• The connoisseurs hold Boromlni to be an architectof ill taste, 
and without genius. 

f That is to say, the canopy, altar, &c, of St. Peter. 

\ He also built St. Peter'-s square and colonnade ; and the tombs 
of Urban VIII. and Alexander VII. in Saint Peter's church, aie bf 
him. The latter is over a door in a dark place, like a species of 
cave ; Bernini has taken advantage of this position, and let the cor* 
Uin fall over the door, which Death beneath, raises, and half showf 
himself ; the Pope enters with Truth and Charity on each sideJ 
The one shows hinn the frightful spectre approaching, the other con- 
Aoles and encourages him. 

J The expression of Samt Theresa's iace is sublime, the figure of 
lUe angel delightful ; but the Saint's drapeiy is too fuU of snull 
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exquisite remain of antiquity. Bernini was active, labo- 
rious, irdent and passionate : but a good Christian, cbar* 
itable and virtuous. He loved the stage, and played com* 
cdy imfiromfitu^ in a superior manner ; he came into 
France, where he received many marks of distinction from 
Lewis XIV.* 

" Claude Ferraulty a French architect, who died in 1688< 
was at once a physician, anatomist, experimental philosof 
pher, painter, musician, engineer, and architect. This 
learned man drew a design for the front of the Louvre^ 
which deserved the preference over all the others that 
were presented. This superb front surprised Bernini, and 
is, in fact, the finest piece of architecture to be seen in any 
sovereign palace of Europe. Perrault invented some ve- 
ry ingeniouj* machines to carry and rdise enormous stones ; 
he als»o constructed a superb triumphal arch, which stood 
at the gate of Saint Antoine : likewise the Observatoryi 
which IS the finest in Europe. When Perrault was admit- 
ted a member of the Acadimie dea Sciences^ he no longer 
practised physic, except for his family, his friends, and the 
poor. He published four volumes, entitled EBsaia da 
Physique y Essays on Natural Plulosophy ; likewise a col- 
lection of the machines he had invented. Charles Per«4 
pault, the brother of the architect, wrote the famous paraln 
lei between the Ancie\)ts and the Modems, where he gav^ 
the preference entirely to the latter ; which drew down: 
the hatred of Boileau ou hoUi the brothers. Perrault en-* 
deavored, with a crowd of French artists, to seek for a new 
order of architecture ; but discovered nothing, except a Co* 
rinthian capital, to the foliage of which was ridiculously 
substituted a plume of ostrich feathers, while the columns 
represented trunks of trees. 

" Francia Blondel died in 1 688. The gates of Saint De«* 

ms, and Saint Antoine, at Paris, are by him 5 the first very 

beautiful ;t the second only remarkable for some of the> 

sculpture. • 

" Julea'Hardotdn Manaardy son to the sister of Francis 

folds, and bad. It is in a niche, over whiek i* a windttw whkk 
gives a brilliancy to the angel that produces a very happy effect. 

• The bust of Lewis XlV and the statue of Marcos Curtias, be- 
yond the apartnnent of the Swiss, at Versailles, are by Bernini. 

t Blondet wrote mil the Latin inscriptions on tlufl gate % bt wa» 
likewise a great mathematician. 
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Mansard, took the name of that architect ; his g^reat work 
is the chateau of Versailles. The plan of the Place des 
Victoires was his, and he finished tlie famous church den 
Invalidea (began bjr UderalBruantJ.zud built the cupola, 
which is the finest in Paris. He died in 1708. 

^ Francesco Galh Bibiena^ an Italian, died in 1739, said, 
as well as his brother, was a celebrated painter and archi- 
tect. He built the beautiful theatre at Verona. 

" Chriatothher IVren^ an Englishman,* died in 172S, 
This artist, at the ag^ of sixteen, had made discoveries in 
astronomy and mechanics. He was the architect of the 
iamous cathedral of St. Paul's, London ; which waa^ begun 
in 1672, and finished in 1710 ; he laid the first stone imi»> 
self, and his son the last. 

" Jamea .GaMelyhomzX. Paris, died in 1742, and began 
the Pont-Royal,t wliich was finished by le Frere Re- 
main. 

" McAolaa Salviy an Italian, was a poet and architect, 
and died in 1751. 

" Boffrand^ who constructed the £amous well of the Bi* 
cetre,diedin 1754.*'| 

Tliis catalogue might be much extended ; for the au» 
thor fi*om whom it is extracted, cites many g^reat Italian 
lords, who have applied themselves wholly to the study of 
architecture, in which they have excelled. He does not| 
however, mention a very celebrated modem, Vanviteil^ 
who made the elegant and magnificent staircase of the new 
Caserti palace, near Naples, belonging to the kpg. Van* 
vitelli has been dead nine or ten years. 

(8) He is called the pnnce of Palagonia. His palace 
is near Palermo, and is thus described by Mr. Brydoney 
an English traveller. 

— — '* I shall therefore only speak of one, which for k$ 
singularity, certainly is not to be paralleled on the face of 
the earth : it belongs to the prince of P- i a man of 

♦ Sir Chriatopber.-^MIereeehed the honor ofinigbtbooJ.'^T, 
t A bridge at Parh.^T, 

% Its depth is 171 feet, Its diameter 15, and 9 of inexhaustible wi* 
•«• ; for the bottom it a rock, which is the soitroe. A retreat bis 
^n dug in the 8»de. two fathoms above the level of the water, ^ 
feet high, supported all round b> iron, to coniain workmen, lodMJt 
and every thing necessary for repairs. J 
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immense ^^tune, "who has devoted his ivhole life to the 
stody of monsters and chimeras^ greater and more ridicu- 
lous than ever entered into the imagination of the wildest 
^wrriters of romance or knight*errantry. 

^^ The amazing crowd of statues that surround his house^ 
appear at a distance, like a httle army drawn up for its de- 
f^ice ; but when you get among them, and every one as- 
sumes its true likeness^ you imagine you have got into the 
regions of ddusicm and enchantment ; for of all that im- 
mense group, there is not one made to^ represent any ob- 
ject in nature ; nor is the absurdity of the wretched imag- 
mation that created them, less astonishing, than its won- 
derful fertility. It would require a volume to describe the 
whole, and a sad volume indeed it would make. He has 
put the heads of men to the bodies of every sort of animal^ 
and the heads of every other animal to the bodies of men. 
Sometimes he makes a compound of five or six animals 
that have no sort of-resemblance in nature. He puts the 
head of a lion to the neck of a goose, the body of a lizard, 
the legs of a goat, the tail of a fox. On the back of this 
monster he puts another, if possible, still more hideous, 
with five or six heads, and a bush of horns ; they beat the 
beast in tlie Revelations all to nothing. There is no kind 
of hoYB in the world that he has not collected ; ^ and his 
pleasure is, to see them all flourishing upon the same 
head. This is a strange species of madness ; and it is 
truly unaccountable, that he has not been shut up many 
y«ars ago : but he is perfectly innocent, and troubles no- 
body by the indulgence of his phrenzy. On the contrary, 
he gives bread to a number of statuaries, and other work- 
men, whom he rewards in proportion as they can bring 
their imaginations to coincide with his own ; or, in other 
irords, according to the hideousness of the monsters they 
produce. It would be idle and tiresome to be particular 
in an account of these absurdities. The statues thata- 
dom, or rather deform the great avenue, and surround the 
court of the palace, amount already to 600 ; notwithstand- 
ing which it may be truly said, that he has not broken the 
second commandment ; for, of all that number, there is 
not the likeness of any thing in heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth. The old orna- 
ments, which were put up by his fether, who was a sensi- 
ble man, appear to have been ui a good taste. They have 
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all been kBOckMl to pieces, and laid togetfwar iaa h e af i j tm 
«aake room for this new creation. 

*^ The inside of this enchanted castle c6xTesponds exact* 
ly with the out ; itis in e^ry respect as whimslc^Ll and 
.fantasticsl ; and you caimottum yourself to any etde^ where 
you are not. stared.in the iace by some hideous fig^ui^ or 
•other. Some of the.apartments are spacious and luagiufi- 
•cent, with high arched roo£B ; which) instead of {>kisl^>ar 
«tuccO) are composed entirely of lai^e mirrors, nicely join- 
ed together. The effect that these produce (as^eacb ef 
4hem makes a full angle with the other) is exactly thajtof 
*a multiplying«glass ; so that when three or four pei^ple 
are walking below, there is always the appearance of three 
.'«r four hundred walking above. The whole of the doofs 
fare likewise covered over with snmll pieces of looking^ 
glass, cut into the roost ridiculous shapes, and intermiaued 
'With a great variety of crystal and glass of differ^it col- 
ors. AH the chimney-pieces, windows^ and ^de-boards, 
^re crowded with i^ramids and pillars, of tea-pots, caudie- 
cups, bowls, cups, saucers, &c. strongly cemented togell^ 
,er. Some of these colunms are not without their beauty ; 
one of them has a large china chamber-pot for its ca{Hcal I 
the shaft of the column, upwards of four feet long, is ocras- 
posed entirely of tea-pots, of different sizes, dinunished 
gradually from the base to the capital. The profu^<»3 of 
china that has been employed in forming these columna Is 
incredible ; I dare say there is not less than forty {ttUais 
• and pyramids formed in this strange iismtastic manner. 

^ Most of the rooms are payed with fine marble taldes, 
of different colors, that look like so many tomlvstones. 
Some of these are richly wrought with lapis lazuli, por- 
phyry, and other valuable stones : their fine polish is now 

- gone, and they only appear like common marble. The 
place c^these b^utiful tables he has supplied by a new. set 

-of his own invention, some of which are not without tbdr 
merit These are made of the finest tortoise-shell, mbced 
with mother-of-pearl, ivoiy, and a variety of metals ; and 
are moanted on fine stands of solid brass. 

** The windows of this enchanted castle lo^ecomposedrf 
a variety of glass, of every different color, mixed witheot 

- any «ort of order or regularity. Blue,' red,* ^reen, yellow, 

- purple, violet. So that, at each window, you may ha»e 
^the heayensand earth of whatever cotor you choosoi only 

by looking through the pane that pleases you. 
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^ Th6 house clock is cased in the body c^ a statue ; 
the eyes of the figure tnove with the pendulum, turning 
up their white and black alternately, and making a hide* 
ens appearance. 

^ Hh bed-chamber and dressing-room are like two a* 
partments in Noah's ark ; there is scarcely a beast, how-* 
•ver vile, that he has not placed there ; toads, frogs, ser- 
pents, lizards, scorpions, all cutout in marble, of their 
Tespective colors. There ai*e a great many busts, too^ 
that are not less singularly imagined. Some of these 
make a very handsome profile on one side ; turn to the 
ether and you have a skeleton. Here you see a nurse 
with a child in her arms ; its back is exactly that of an 
infant ; its face is that of a wrinkled old woman of ninety. 
" For some minutes we can laugh at these follies ; but 
indignation and contempt soon get the better of your 
mirth, and the laugh is turned into a sneer. I own I wail 
soon tited of them ; though some things are so strangely 
fancied, that it may well excuse a little mirth even from 
the most rigid Cjrnic. 

** The family statues arc charming; they have been 
done from some old pictures, and make a most veneta* 
ble appearance^ ~ He has dressed them out from head to 
foot in new and elegant suits of marble; and indeed the 
effect it produces is more ridiculous than any thing yoU 
can conceive. Their shoes are all of black marble, theif 
stockings generally of red ; their clothes are of different 
colors, bhie, green, and variegated, with a rich lace of 
giall' antique. The periwigs of the men, and head-dres- 
ses of the ladies, are of fine white ; so are their shirts, 
with long flowing ruffles of alabaster. The walls of 
the house are covered with some fine basso reHevoes, of 
white marble, in a good taste: these he could not welL 
take out, or alter, so he has only added immense frames 
to them. Each frame is composed of four large marble 
tables. 

** The author and owner of this ingenious collection is 
a poor miserable lesui figure, shivering at a breeze, and 
seems to be afraid of every body he speaks to ; but (what 
surpiised me) I have heard him talk speciously enough 
on several-occasions. He is one of the richest subjects 
in the island, and it is thought he has not laid out less 
than twenty thousand pounds in the creation of this world 
Q^ monsters and chimeras. He certaialy might have 611* 
yoL. II. C c 
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en upon some way to prove himself a fool at a cheaper 
rate. However, it gives bread to a number of poor peo- 
ple, to whom he is an excellent master. His house at 
Palermo is a good deal in the same style ; his carriages ^ 
are covered with plates of Urass, so that I really believe 
8<mie of them are musket proof, v 

** The government has had serious thoughts of demol-^ 
ishing the regiment of monsters he has placed round his 
house ; but as he is humane and inoffensive, and a^ this 
will certainly break his heart, they have as yet forborne. 
However, tire seeing of them by women with child is said 
to have been already attended with very unfortunate cir- 
cumstances ; several living monsters have been brought 
fi)rth in the neighborhood. The ladies complain, that 
they no longer dare take an soring in the Bagaria, because 
some hideous form always haunts their imagination for 
some time after : their husbands too, it is said, are as lit- 
tle satisfied with the great variety of horns." — Btydone'a 
Tour. 

(4,) " The first music of the Romans came from the 
Etruscans : it was rude and without principles ; but 
they afterward transported the Grecian music into Italy. 
The first Roman who wrote on music was the famous ar- 
chitect Vitruvius. If Greece had her Timotheus and 
\lier Tyrtaeus, who produced such great effects on thcur 
iiearers, Italy had her Stadella, and Palma, who also, as if 
is said, did astonishing things. Stadella, by playing on 
the violin, softened the heart of a villain, who intended ta 
have murdered him. Palma, a Neapolitan singer, suffer- 
ed himself to be taken by a creditor, who came to arrest 
liim ; to whose menaces and injurious terms Palma repli* 
cd only by singing several airs, and accompanying him- 
self on the harpsichord. The creditor*s choler evapora- 
ted by degrees, and he was at last so perfectly calm, that 
he not only remitted the debt, but gave Palma ten pie- 
ces of gold, to assist him to pay his other creditors.*" 

• Brydone. in the second' volume of his Tonr, relates an aneo 
dote of Farinelli: that having a pathetic air to sing to a tyrant, 
who had taken him and his mistress prisoners, the actor who 
played the tyrant, and was to have refased his request, was so af-' 
lected, that he forgot his part, melted into tears, and clasped his 
captive in his arms. 
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GREEK MUSICIAJ^S. 

** Antimachua was a great musician, and composed sev- 
end poems.* One day> while reading in an assembly, he 
satv all his auditors began to be weary^ and successively to 
retire; but Plato still remaining, he exclaimed, / %mil 
continue to read^for Plato alone is worth a multitude, 

^^ DamofihiUa^ the wife of Pamphilis and friend of Sap- 
pho, composed hymns, which were sung in honor of Dia*- 
na. After the example of Sappho, she held assemblies, 
where young women of superior understanding came to 
lean^ poetry and music. Damophilis composed several 
poems. 

" Lamia^ the most celebrated flute-player of her time, 
was regarded as a prodigy for her beauty, wit, and abili* 
ties. Plutarch and Athenaeus assure us she receivedf 
from all parts, the greatest honors. 

** Minnoy Nemeade^ Telezilla-Kerea^ were also famous 
female musicians. 

" The celebrated Thymele invented the theatrical 
dance, &c." 

This catalogue is ^equally interesting and extensive in 
the work of M. di^ laBorde; but I shall confine myself 
(having no other view than that of exciting, emulation) to 
extract from this work a short account of the most cele- 
brated modem female musicians. 

" Marguerita jirchinta^ of a great family at Milan, 
joined to the graces of perso\i, the agreeable talents of 
poetry and music. She wrote many songs and madri- 
gals, and set them herself. She lived about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

** JtUia Vareza, a nun, was admired for her musical a- 
bilities and excellent singing. She also wrote good po- 
etry. 

" Maria Marguerita Costa^ a Roman, was a woman of 
vast erudition, and applied herself, with success, to vari- 
ous branches of literature. She wrote several poetical 
operas. 

" Faustina Bordoni^ a Venetian, and wife to the cele- 
brated composer John Adolphus Hasse, sumamed il Saa^ 
eone, was a singer of the first class, and invented a new 

• ?oet8| among the Greeks, were all musicians. Pindar set his 
own odes, and sang^ them ac the Olympic games ; and it iawell 
known, that the iamout Corinna five times bore away the piiae 
ftom Pindar. 
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kind of maimer) wluch required stirpiising executiony 
neatnesSf uid admiraUe precision. She had the art 
powerfully to sustain her voice and take her breaih with* 
out being perceived. She s^peared at the theatre of Ve- 
nice m 1716. 

*' 2)aufihi7te de Sartre^ wife to the Marqvia de RobuUf 
was perfectly acquainted with ancient and' modem phi- 
losq>h7, algebra, and other branches of the mathematics. 
Music was her amusement ; she composed with facilitf, 
sang welly and played oA the harpsichord} theorbo, and 
lute. She died at Aries in 1685. 

" Elizabeth Claude Jaquet de la (iuerre^ bom at Psuis, 
gave proofe, during her eariiest in&ncy, c^ extraordinary 
musical aUlities. At fifteen she played tlie harp^chord 
before the king. Madame de Montcspan kept her three 
or four years. She married Marin de la Guerre^ an or- 
ganist, and gave the world Cephalus and Procris (the 
words by Duche) three books of cantatas, a collecti<»i of 
harpsichord lessees, another of sonatas, and a tc I>eum 
for the king's recovery, with grand chorusses^ which was 
performed in the chapel of the Louvre, in 1721. She di- 
ed ki 1729. 

** Madame U Marguiae de la Mezangere was bom in 
l6§3, and played excellently on the harpsichord. She al- 
so understood composition perfectly, but would never 
publish her works. Madame la Marquise de la OangCf 
her daughter, who died in 1741, played equally well on 
the harpsichord, though she never had any master but 
her mother. Madame de la Mezangere likewise taught 
a boy, who made so great a progress, that he became 
teacher to the queen and royal family of France. 

<• Jean-Marie le Clair was bom at Lyons, and originally 
a dancer at Rouen. By some odd accident the Simous 
Dupre played the violin, at the same time, in the orches- 
tra of the same theatre ; but being each dissatbfied widi 
themselves, they did justice to their talents, and d^mged 
professions. Dupre became the greatest dancer that ev- 
er existed, and le Clair opened a new career to harmony. 
He was murdered, no one knows how, as he was entering 
his own house, after he had been supping abroad, on die 
32d of October, at night, l764,'*'^JEaaai aur la Munque,, 
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Come raccende il gusto il matur* etca» 

Cos! mi par, che lamia Istoriai quant0| 

Or qua, or la, piu variato sia, 

Meno, a chi Tudira, ncjosa fia. Jriot9§, 

As at the board with plenteous viands grac'd» 
Cate after cate excites the sickening taste. 
So, while my Muse pursues her varied strains^ 
Tale following tale the ravished ear detuat. JBhdti 
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9^»TlVtVArTtO^ OF 

THE TWO REPUTATIONS f 
A MORAL TALE. 

LUZINCOURT, full df hic^ aad jof, was con^^ced 
at Ust he was in love, and shut himself up in his own 
rftom, that he might enjoy, undisturbed, the sweet remem* 
Intmce of a conversation which had sb endrely changed 
Ms desMny. Every thing he had said he re<sollected, still 
imagining he might have said the same tlnng better ; 
fevery tlSig Aurelia had answered also; and even her 
piivate thoughts were imagined. At ten o'clock he re- 
ihembered he had promised to sup with Madame de 
Champrose, and he got there just as ^ley were sitting 
down to table. 

He went up to Madame de Champrose in order to ren- 
^r an accoutit of the ill success of the commission she 
l^d giten him, but she interrupted him at the first word. 
I have rec^ved, said she, the politest note possible from 
M. Damoville, in which he promises to come and read hh 
piece here next Monday. Luzincourt smiled, and made 
tio reply, for he was not astonished at the trick ; he easily 
saw Damoville had only refusedi to giro himself conse- 
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quencein^e presence of Aurelia; and he ima^^ned, at 
the moment of refusal^ it would end by reading the piece. 

After supper the Viscount de VaMve was asked» 
whether he knew any thing of Damoville's comedy .-^The 
author) replied the viscbunt, is going to bring it out on the 
stage, and publish it i I have therefore never had a wish 
to hear it. 

1 forgot, answered Madame de Champrose, your aver« 
sion to readings. 

I own 1 prefer reading to myself. I repeat passages 
that pleases me as often as I like, reflect without inter- 
ruptioU} pass over what I think dull, and am not obliged 
to exhaust myself in compliments. Closet reading has 
its charms, and I am persuaded the world will some 
time again be of that opinion. 

Never : we love to judge before the public sees. 

I can enjoy that satisfaction with every new work, as 
soon as it is published. I buy and i*ead it before the pub* 
lie has pronounced judgment. Besides, how do you 
judge an author, who comes at your request, and throws 
himself on your mercy ; who seems to have no earthly 
wish but your approbation ; who places a flaUering and 
urbounded confidence in your opinioh, and Who enters 
with the sweet certitude of charming and astonishmg you ? 
Who could destroy illusions so agreeable, by spealung 
cruel tniths ? The rites of hospitality, gratitude, good 
manners, all require nothing shquld be neglected, to 
send the author away satisfied and happy. Should you 
seem tired, you distract him, and your apparent pleas* 
ure is to him real. Could you then be so inhuman, as to 
refuse your applause ? If you could, you would be both 
barbarous and unjust ; for, when you asked him to read 
his production, you tacitly entered into an engagement to 
repay with praise. On this condition he came to your 
house : he is not one of your friends, not even one of your 
acquaintance ; you are therefore certain he does not come 
to discover the real merits of his piece, and hear truth ; 
, nor can you deny, but that you will have little aversicHi to 
protest to him his work is a chef d^oeuvre^ and that you 
are delighted with it, however bad it may be. 

There is som» truth in this, replied Madame de Cham- 
prose, but a good deal of exaggeration. I assure you I 
have often heard criticisms at such readings. 

Yes 1 you have heard refined flattery. 
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Flattdy? 

Fiatteiy. The author is certain to ask the company's 
(^mnon) and they know it is necessary to think of some- 
thing to say ; and, as politeness requires an appearance of 
sincerity, a few criticisms are seldom wanting, which are» 
in fact, so many praises ; tliat is to say, feeble and frivo- 
lous objections, over which it is meant an author should 
trium]^. But did you ever hear the author told his plan 
was ill conceived, his work ill written, or that he wanted 
teste? 

So you accuse all who attend these kind of readings oi 
(fissimulation ? 

No : for, were I present, I should do the same. There 
are a multitude of truths too severe to be told, especially 
by pem>le who live in society, and would be thought amia- 
ble. Suppose a weak mother were to ask you what you 
thought of her stupid or deformed child, would you can* 
didlytell her? If a fool repeat a repartee as his own, 
which you have read in a jest book, would you accuse 
him of &lsehood and folly f £very question which vanity 
dictates, when asked by a person who is indifferent to us, 
requires a polite answer. Neither does the giving it make 
you deceitful : it is common good manners. 

All which tends very powerfully to prove, it is impossi* 
ble to speak truth to an aiithor, unless you are his inti- 
mate friend. But pray, tell me, do you think authors can 
very well distinguish whose praises are sincere ? » 

They !- not they indeed. They haVe an inexhaustible 
fimd of faith and simplicity on this head. In society flat- 
tery has its bounds, which whoever passes, ceases to be 
poUte, takes an air of irony, and offends. A woman ought 
to be agreeable, to be told she is an angel ; if she be ugly, 
Ibe charms of her mind, or her good shape, only, must be 
mentioned, for self-love does not usually render us totally 
blind. Men of letters must be excepted. Tell one of 
them boldly, who never wrote any thing but a pamphlet or 
a farce, he is a man of genius, and he will take your word 
for it with all imaginable sincerity ; for, as soon as he him- 
self is the subject of praise, nothing can be extravagant 
How would he laugh at the inebriety of a brother, led as- 
tray by thie apparent enthusiasm of his hearers I yet put 
him instantly into the same situation, and he would instant* 
If teve.the «aiQe credulky. However^ were autbrnrs reaiU 
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ly to feci the truth, they would not leave off their reac^gs, 
it heing a species of policy well understood by them. 

How so f _ • 

It is a certain means of suddenly acquiring, at little eni' 
pense, a great deal of fame. Permit me, Madam, for ex- 
ample, to suppose, notwithstanding the politest qffiotsible 
notea^ which Damoville has sent you, his comedy should 
be a bad one. 

WeU: What then! 

Remembering the billet, and the complaisance of the 
author, you are determined to make it thought as well of as 
possible ; you will invite fifteen or twenty people to bear 
it, to whom you will repeat every thmg you have heard in 
its praise, and thus then are fifteen or twenty people pre* 
judiced in its favor. While it is reading you will seem 
delighted, enchanted, and will be very desirous of obliging 
the author ; self-love will contribute something to this, 
for you would not wish to see pei'sonsyou have invited all 
dull and tired ; you are not ignorant of the dependence 
'placed on your understanding ; you take advantage of this 
circumstance to deceive people who are led by you, and 
they depart fully persuaded they have been entertained, 
and that the work is a good one ; or, at least, having been 
induced by you to praise the author, they never after can 
say otherwise ; for, after carrying flattery to a certain 
height, they are obliged, in honor, to maintam their 
ground. I know there will be four foreigners present 
at your reading, two Englishmen, a Pole, and a Germani 
who will soon return to their own country, whither they 
will carry a high admiration of the abilities of Damoville, 
whom they will affirm to enjoy a great reputation in 
France ; and thus the courts of England, Poland, and CJer- 
many, will resound with the praises of Damoville. At 
present, however, there is no longer a shameful defeat to 
be feared at the theatre ; preventatives are taken, and ev- 
en the author is called for. Illustrious protectors appear 
in the boxes, the first representation is conducted with de« 
cency, and tickets, dispersed with a noble profusion, pro- 
cure three or four others ; after which the indisposition of 
an actor has obliged the author to withdraw his piece : he 
prints it, and in its preface congratulates himself on his 
great and brilliant success ; and thanks the public, with 
equal modesty and truth, for the pretended applause they 
have bestowed. Imagine what effect this preface must 
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produce in England, Poland, and Germany, already favor- 
ably disposed. These things are somewhat ridiculed at 
Paris ; but, even there, the people of fashion, though h^f 
undeceived, maintain the author has great abilities, and 
his reputation extends itself over the country, and among 
foreigners ; and the more so, because the journalists give 
the most flattering account of the work. 

There is always, however, among the infinity of journ- 
alists, one or two who judge properly and impartially. 

Yes ; but when they criticise an author who has em- 
ployed all the means I have just described, it is easy to 
make them appear envious, malignant, or unjust. 

I can easily conceive that authors, who are not endowed 
"with excessive delicacy, may be satisfied with this kind of 
reputation ; and the rather because it will excite na one's 
envy, nor is any thing more to be wished, except that it 
were real. 

Luzincourt, who had just then ended a party of plcquet, 
rose, and, approaching the viscount, said. It is high time 
I should come and defend the cause of men of letters^ 
whom you treat so very freely. 

You have nothing, my dear Luzincourt, in common with 
those I take the liberty to laugh at, replied the viscount ; 
I attack intriguers only. Wo be to him who is offended 
at my criticism, for he accuses himself I might name 
many beside you, Luzincourt, whom I admire and esteem. 

Not readers of their manuscripts, I imagine. 

It is possible to give into this fashion through weakness, 
or out of real complaisance ; and this is what I always 
suppose, when the author is not a known partisan. 

But wherefore all this animosity, said Madame de 
Champrose, agsdnst these poor partisans ?-»What harm 
have they done you ? 

A great deal : they weary me, and write bad books. 

You reproach them with an involuntary crime. 

That I beg leave to deny ; for, were they to consecrate 
that tfme to labor and reflection, which they give to in- 
trigue, they would either write better, or not write at all. 
I know some who really possess abilities, which are lost 
for want of cultivation. Besides, the spirit of party narrows 
the mind, exterminates feeling, and depraves the heart. 
How can a man unceasingly busy himself about the little 
arts of cabal, and preserve sublime and noble sentiments ? 
An impartial and reasonable man of letters, who would 
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take the trouble to anveil the mysteries and little scandals 
of cabal to the public eye, would render literature a very 
essential service. 

Do you recollect, hitctrupted Luzincourt, the fortitude 
necessary fgr such an undertaking ? He who writes a-- 
gamst rehgron and morality may please a great part of the. 
public, and will offend none but good people, who nevdr 
entertain hatred ; they are satisfied with complaining o!^ 
or despising the author : but he who should disclose tfaiC 
secrets of hitrigue, would draw upon himself an innumera- 
ble crowd of envenomed foes, the more dangerous, inas- 
much as there is no curb, no principle, to restrain the ex*' 
cess of their resentment. Do you not behold the^udacious 
author falling a victim to those mean tricks and obscure 
manoeuvres, which he so imprudently despised ? To know 
them, b not to be guarded' against them. Imagine Ihen 
the consequences of such an enterprise ; the cries, ih€ 
clamors, the furies of hatred ; astonished journalists, bit* 
ter criticisms, satires, libels ; in &et, all that anger, re« 
irenge, and p^ty can produce. 

You will allow merit in foreseeing all this, and yef en* 
countering it allw— There would, no doubt, be a thousand 
secret arts, calumnies, libels, and all you have described, 
excepting cries and ctamon. The people we speak of 
wish not to excite these, except when they write against 
religion or government. They understand their own pria^ 
ciples too well to increase the rumor, which a work likis 
this, fulPof bold and useful truths, ought naturally to in- 
cite \ they, on the contrary, would affect the utmost indiF> 
ference, a kind of contempt, were you to ask them about 
the work ; though there had been an ediUon of it sold III 
a week, they would negligently reply, they h^ not read it ; 
except you were supposed to be an enemy to the autiior; 
in which case they would tell you, in a positive, but cold 
and tranquil way, the work was good for nothing, that it 
was besides intolerably malignant; then^ without seemmg 
to think it worthy failher notice, would change the dis* 
course to any trifling indifferent subject, 

Really, said Madame de Champrose, I should dien think 
their conduct admirable. Passion persuades nobody, 
while that air of coolness is imposing, and, in the eyes 
of fools at least, gives calumny an appearance of reason* 
But how will you make this prudent plan agree with 
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limae hkiiig fibds and satirea, oi wiiAch 3FW jnft now 
^oke ? 

labels excite attention ; nor are their authors ignoranti 
tliat they give more celebrity thaa they emi do harm. 

Very true '^ but passion ms^es sm author inconsistent ; 
aixi the pleastuv of dcfi»ning bejwnd bounds a persoii 
he hatesi the hope of ruining and driving his enemy to 
dej^MUTf urges hkn to exceed pvohabihty. As for soci« 
«tyt he dares not exceed a certaki point ; nay, not to ap-* 
pear unjust, is obliged to mix up a httle occasional praise 
wkb his censure. Whereas, in an anonymous pamphlet; 
tU these constraints are evaded, which decorum and polr« 
cy impose. 

JBut how could you, Viscount, know aH this f 
When men of the world are men of observation, they 
)mow more ^n all the pyk)sophers ; though, if they do 
BOt attain a knowledge of the human heart, and a trutii and 
dekcacy in their remarks, they may pass thehr lives mth^ 
nost extensive societies, without ever acquiring much wis- 
, dom. No writer has dared to paint, in a circumstantkil 
manner, the various arts of the literati.* All authors, almost, 
haiTe flattered each other ; several of them have draMm a 
parallel between men of letters and men of the world ; ux 
which, for the honor of the corps to which they belonged^ 
tiiey never failed to give themselves the pceferance. Ma* 
iqr a time have I been tempted to answer them^Ske the 
Wan in the fable : 

The thing revers'd had been, and true. 
Could lions paint as weU as you.t 

But this cannol be said at preset, replied Luzinoourt^ 
fer lions, as you are pleased to call yourselves, do paint. 

Yes, yes, but they do not exhibit ; and manuscripts, in 
literature, have no great authority. 

It seems to me, that an ilhistnous writer, in his Persian 
Letters, has treated men of literature, the journalists, 
and even the French Academy, without the least cere« 
mony. 

He has ssdd 4|my excellent things on this subject, u 
well as OB others ; but, in my opinion, he hssraKher wri^ 

# Let this be understood as spoken in general ; and be it, at th^ 
aametime, acknovirledged with pleasure, that truth and justice m^ 
admit many exceptions. 

t See la Fontsuie*s iaiM of the pictuKe of tke Im vanqM^M hgr 
the roan. 
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ten a attire than a temperate criticism ; and viol^it satkv 
proves nothing. 

^ Most authors, safs Mcmsieur de Mcmtesquieu^ re^ 
^ semble poets^ who patiently endure beating ; b^it wh% 
^ free of their shoulders, are intolerably jealous of their 
^ works } to which they will not suffer the least <^ence to 
« be offered."* 

Besides, the criticisms of M. de Montesquieu are too 
absolute ; he does not seem to admit exceptions $ ani 
ranges, without distinction, all men of letters under the 
same class j he seems to think them all caballers and con** 
temptible ; he never allows there are many worthy to be 
proposed as models, and truly valuable by their virtues sai 
gemus ; yet such would be the language of reason and 
impartiality. 

I am of your opinion, cried Lu^court ; and think thai 
those, who have undertaken to criticise men g£ lett^^ have 
too often forgotten justice and decorum ; and, at the ^same 
time, have never prc^rly painted tjam most ridicukms 
foibles^ 

« HU manner of describing the French Academy Is not man 
modeTate. •• I have heard,*' sajrs Rica, «• of a »ort of tribunal, call- 
ed the French Academy, than which nothing in this world is less 
fevered ; for, as I am t<4d, as soon as they have passed sentence^ 
she pubUc reverse the decree. The judges, in this court, have noth- 
ing to do bat to babble : battery conies bf instinct, and takes part 
in their eternal prating ; and no sooner is a niember initta'ed, than 
the Demon of Panegyric enters him, never to quit his tenement. 
This body has forty heads— Eyes are out of the question ; it scemt 
contrived to speak only, not to see- It never stands firm on its feet; 
§ot Time, who is its eternal foe, shakes it every insram, and pnlls 
downall it erects. Formeily its hands were sakl to be griping, but 
of this I shall be silent, and leave those who are better informed ^ 
speak."— Xcttre* Pertonne*, Letter LXXIV. 

t I find truth, however, in the following cridcism : the author 
speaks of fahe philosophers thus: ^.** Did wits content themselves 
with imposing on the vulgar only, concerning such important trifles 
at employ themselves, and to be the arbitrators of whkh, formerly^ 
satisfied their pride^ they would be. at worst, hm useless • biit th^ 
pretend to des|x>ti8m on far more serkras su^Pcts : government, 
morals, and even religkm, fall w'rthin their jurisdiction : nor are we 
permitted to believe what they hold unworthy of belief. They 
preach up tolerance, but persecute whoever differ from them : call 
themselves citizens of the worki, but have no love for their country, 
which they do not he»jtate to disturb bv the mos' dangerous sys* 
««»» .- snd, finaUy, bestow thefine title of phUosc^hers upon them- 
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It was not long after this conversation, before Luzin* 
t^ourt had reason to^e convinced that the viscount had not 
been guilty) in all he had said, of the least deviation from 
truth. 

Aurelia ted no longer any prejudices against Luzin* 
court ; but she was not yet acquainted with the character 
^ Damoville. She still supposed he had a great friend- 
Ukap for Luzincourt ; and imagined, tha^ ah excessive and 
tftnreasonable delicacy often rendered him too susceptible, 
too difficult to satisfyf and sometimes unjust. She read 
fligain thiB work of Luzincourt, and could not help think- 
ings that Damoville possessed neither the same extent of 
observation, taste, nor greatness of mind. But nobody 
praised Luzincourt ; he was read, but not puffed ; on the 
contrary, he was defamed by many. 

To balance her good opinion of the latter, she was much 
«teiM5k by the reputation of Damoville ; it flattered her 
-Vomiy^ and made the^stimony of her heart waver. As to 
the men of letters Damoville had introduced to her ac- 
quaintance, she began to see them as they were, with ridic- 
ules pretensions, excessive and silly pride, and much 
ttibre pedantry than knowledge. Often would she say to 
herself, Wherefore is understanding given, if it cannot 
t^^ach us the art to please ; if it can bestow neither pro-* 
pjaety, good taste, nor elegant mantiers, which are the de- 
l^htsof society ? 

Bamoville told Aurelia, in confidence, toward the close 
df the winter, he was going to publish a philosophical 
work, which would make a great noise. His novel, con* 
trary to his expectations, had produced no effect ; but, for 
this time, he was not deceived. He openly attacked retig- 
ioQ in his work ; it was censured, prohibited, and, con- 

ulves. This word, which once only meant a io^er qfviiidom, has, 
with them, a much more sublime signification. The philosophers 
of antiquity were but the disciples of the sage : our philosophers ai« 
sages t)iemselves :^aqua1ity of which they erect themselves into le# 
gislators^ not onlylB literature, but of our political and religious 
creed. They are' Sunders ! Histitutors ! apostles ! What are they 
mtf-.Traitede VAmitie, 

This free, unassuming, and temperate passage, is written by a 
woma|i» Madame de , author of several deservedly esteemed 

works. She has written a Treatise on Friendship : a Treatise on 
Passipns : Thoughts and Moral Reflexions: novels; and has trans- 
lated works on chynnistry and ejcperinoental philosophy from tba 
En^ishi to which she has added very instructive aotest 
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Aequentlft soldi to the very last copy^in less than a fiat- 

Luzincourt seeing the consequeoces of this kind of lame 
to the authoFi supposed him afflicted, or frightened, at 
least ; he th^^ore i^etumed purposely from the country, 
to afibrd him every service in his pover. He arrived a- 
bout five io the evening, and found Damoville drest to ^ 
out ; he went with him into his closet, and, as soon as dief 
were alone, said, I api happy to observe, my friend, yon 
have so much fortitude* 

Dam«ville burst into a laugh. What did you think 
then, cried he, to find roe overwhelmed in consternation ? 
Do you not know, that the work was bought up as soon 
as it appeared ? Never was seen such success ; I have 
not a single copy left. I am now preparing a second edi- 
tion, in which I shall insert a few tMngs, that cannot fiiil of 
their effect They may, perhaps, procure the work the 
honor of bebg publicly burnt ; if xqy ambition do not de- 
ceive me, 1 think I may reasonably expect it 

Suppose you should be banished. 

Pray Heaven I may ! What importance would it give 
• my work i I should be received like a mui of genius, a 
persecuted hero, in foreign lands, whence I should inun- 
date France with an ocean of ink, which never will flow 
^-om my pen, if they take no notice of noe. The difficulty 
of obtaining permission to print in France is a thing which 
will, heaccforth, clsiro my attention. I have made trial, 
and find how it may be turned to account Yes, my friend, 
you now beliold nie ranked with philosophers*, who have 
protected, supported me. I now am out of their debt 
By adopting their principles, I am become their equal, 
and may depend upon their constant and faithful friend- 
ship. 

What if you be deprived of liberty ? 

Pshaw 1 Persecution is not so outrageous as we pre- 
tend. Who among us have ever fallen a victim to his au- 
dacity ? We talk continually of such tl^^rs, withoul^roub- 
ling ourselves about their reality, pro^Rd we may but 
declaim and write dissertations, rersecuiibn is now no 
more ; its abuses and revolting absurdities were known 
before the writings of Voltaire. Was the audior ofVHi9^ 

* It ihonld not be forgotten, that Damoville speaks, and not tkB 
author; I certainly never should confound nbilosophaswUbMik 
people. ^ 
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Mre de9 Oraclesy* one of the founders of moderD philoso"' ' 
phy, persecuted ? 'Yet there does not exist a work of the 
kiiid) the intention of which may be more easily seen 
through t What men of letters, since Fontenelle, has 
lost his property or liberty in the same cause ? 1 remem- 
ber none. No, no, it is perfectly well understood, that re- 
ligiou cannot receive a more fatal wound, than by perse- 
cuting in its name. — Do not be uneasy, my friend ; your 
fears for me are all chimerical. But it is half past five 
x>*clock ; will you go with me to the theatre ? 

Lozincourt accepted the proposal} and immediately 
went with Oamoville. 

The two authors placed themsefves in the pit, where 
Damoville perceived, at some distance, a man of literature) 
and one of his friends. Is not that Blinval ? cried he. 
He has been in Flanders. I did not know he was return- 
ed. Some days before his departure, he published a kind 
of poem in prose, which had but little success ; and yet 
there is fihiloaofihy in it. 

Yes, replied Luzincourt, laughing, but it wad not/rro- 
hibited^ and it remains with the bookseller. 

Damoville rose to get nearer to BHnval, who likewise 
made his approaches. Blinval gave Damoville joy of his 
fame, and of his happiness likevnse ; and he, m retunii 
praised Blinval's poem.— —Would you believe, said the 
latter, sighing, it has neither been censured nor prohib- 
ited? 
Why really this is inconceivable. 
My paragraph upon tolerance. 
I remember — It is very daring. 
I may say, I never saw, in any work, bolder touches— 
The intention was visible enough ; and yet it passed unno- 
ticed.— I am just now, however, writing a thing on perse- 
cution, which will rouse them from their lethargy, or I am 
deceived.— Indeed, if it do not, I must quit the trade, for it 
ilill not be worth following. 

Li|||picourt listened with attention to this curious dialogue; 
and, as soon as^j^^ame home, faithfully wrote it down.-— 
If ever I should pr€^t>n tolerance, sidd he, I will not re- 
peat the comii«>n-prace things that are ntin #Qm ao threado 

* The kistory oft)r8cles, by M. de Fonteoelle. 

t Therefore has tbia work been so much praise^ thoniih it is 
emially dull and iH written. 

Dd3 
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bare) I wiU^Sdy tranacribe this short convavsi^ettiiatvfffi 
Stiiival aad Daiaonile ; ibr truthsf so frankly cxpoesaedp 
«aiist m»k» acl6^ impre&sioB.««Poor authorSf vbo »ba»> 
ion the right c^iuse, only to ensure the sale of your workf^ 
What must become of you, it', instead of Ughtu)^ up that 
indignatioDi the effects of vfbkch you find so usefiili yiwa 
abould ei^dle nothing but virtuous compaasi^Bf aad thai 
cold quiet ooptempt, wUch fc^ly and obstioacy ou^kl^m 
to inspire i 

When Lusiocourt had written this reflection in his Di»> 
itfi he wentAip to Aurelia'a. He had not se^i her aince 
the appearance of Damoville's work ; v^j ootwithstaQd- 
ing dii that was said concerning ks pret^idedmeri^ she 
(6euU not admire vain decUnu^uHiflf the tei)d«»cf ef ^i^bacli 
was the destructicm of religion. 

Daaioyalle could fiei^ ; but his matuml levity md mH^ 
cretBon would not admit of perBianent^iul consiatfi^t dS^^- 
afan»lation> lotoxicailed with fame* and the praiaea whkk 
those who call themselves philosc^herS) so prodtg^aUf b(a* 
flCowed» ha could neibb«r tnoderate or conceal h^ exces- 
sive joy. AureUa eaaily read his heart, discev^rod his 
int^^ouS) motives^ pcdicy^ and) in a wonl} Ihs whole ays* 
lew. 

Erfors of the understandkig she could have e^jj^cused ; 
' but she heaitily despised a mao without principle orchap- 
ACter* influenced l^ the s^rit of party, guided by the 
worst kind of vanity, pi*emeditatedly dangerous, less blind 
than wilful} and sacrificing every tbipg to inl^i^^ and the 
mad desire of being talked of. 

Thus ii^rmed, Aurelia delighted to compare Uia con* 
doct <^Damoville with that of Luzincqurt, nor could she 
unveil the .first, without doing justice to the seoend. She 
ibund how much preferaUe was the reputaticm of tuain- 
court to that of Damoville. The latter, md sbat U is ^oe, 
is highly |)ufred, but by whom ! people whopraise his tal- 
^its, because he praises theirs ; who esteem* his wrilingSs 
because be writes their opimons. They have saiki t| ^) 
^ Imbibe our maxims, copy, repeat w^ We havj^ been 
.^ repeating these thirty years, and we will maigt^ ytia 
^ are a man of g^us.'' Such is the foundatipi^'iof Us 
fame. » ; . 

Luzincourt has no puffers, for he disdains cabalHng^in- 
toiguing, and party spirit ; he has enemies, for he is impig:- 
^^h and dares proclaim whatever be thioks uspfwl trq^ ; 
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ha lias no «iilh«0ut9tic parti«tn% lbr» far from flattering, 
he combats the passions, respects religion and morality, 
and i» odore desirous of giving infbrmatjkm than of plea#' 
iBg. Morality, indeed, be it presented under what sedu* 
cing foi*m it may, will ever wear an austere a^)ect : a sal«* 
ntwy toftton may be heard with pleasure, and its utility 
ieiUt hut never received wkh transport s therefore ure 
BKMral works rather pnafouud than attractive, and do not 
incite enthusiasm in even those who taste their beauties ; 
they are spoken-of with more esteem than affection. 

Who then are the admirers of Luzinccmrt ? good dti« 
sefi« ( «U who love virtue. Who are his enemies ? Im* 
pHHts atheists, cahallers, and all who have neither princi- 
ples nor medals. The number may terrify, but the most 
mvetemte detractor never will dare afl&rm an author of tr* 
lieproihchable purity can be a contemptible author ; while 
reasoor'^uUable and severe, will always regard as such, 
in a|Mte of hb abJiitios, the unfortunate writer who endear* 
ova te> corrupt his readers. 

Such were the reflections of Aurelia, which she would 
Bot yet communicate to Luzincourt. Before' she would 
place unbouflded confidence to him, the wished more m* 
timately to know his character and s^timents. One day 
Wng alone with him, she aai d— ■■■ 1 love the simplicity of 
your xnanners and conduct, but think you carry your con- 
tempt of fortune and literary honors, to which you have a 
just pretension, too far. 

I aaaure you, Madam, far from despising the honors 
you allude to, I think highly of them. 

And yet you have never been a candidate for the prize 
^eloquence. 

Remember the difficulty of tlie attempt, Madam. The 
academy gives a subject, prescribes the length of the 
work) and afterward commands you to praise and be elo- 
quent. Be my wishes ever so ardent, it is necessary in 
^erder to exert my powers, that the subject should please 
me It that the person on whom I write an eufogium he 
such a one, p^isely» as I myself would have selected 
from atnong all the great men who have ever existed, if I 
desired to praise an individual ; and that the length pro- 
scribed by the academy should accord with my plan. 
.Were not all these accidents to meeti I own I should pos- 
sess Bcither feeiing^ iaacy, n»r iruth ; should foe eo)d> em^ 
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|>hatical, and inconcct; in short; should write a vile 

egyric. 

* WritCi however) write; they will give you credit fo 

your good- will 4 and} it seems to me, that has long, beea 

aR they have required. 

Paidon mei Madam; they have, as you say, no doubt, a- 
remarkable degree of indulgence, in many respects, hut 
there is one thing they positively require, to which I 
could not possibly submit. 

What is that ? 

It is an e^itablished usage, and custom has macle it a 
kw, that the subjects should all be treated in the same 
form and style ; the same expressions, the same tueta'^ 
phors, must be employed to pi*aise a painter aiid Tu-* 
renne, a man of wit, or Henry IV. Insomuch that the 
discourse might at any rate be written before the subject 
of it was known, leaving only proper blanl^sfor the name, 
and adding, as soon as the great man should be announ- 
ced, a few anecdotes and select repartees ; for these or« 
naments are held indispensible. 

I see you are right, and I am now persuaded, that 
most of the eulogiums I have read have been thus writ- 
ten. But-~well remembered— do you know Damo- 
ville's comedy is to be performed at the Trench theatre 
to-morrow ? I have a box, and I must insist upon it you 
shall go with me. 

Luzineourt durst not refuse and went. 

The piece, in spite of partisans, and all the prudent 
precautions of Damoville, had exactly the reception fore* 
told by the Viscount 'de Valrive, redoubled applause 
during the first scene, sufficiently spoke the good will of 
one part of the pit: various ladies in the boxes, who were 
animated by the recollection of having heard it read, 
jobed with transport More than one fan was brok^ii 
and this continued through the half of the first act. 

In the second, the plaudits were not so loud, for the 
audience began to hear ; and in the third, the most zeal- 
ous partisans seemed quite overcome with weariness. 
When the curtain dropped, however, a few timid and half- 
daring voices called for the author, but no.eclio replied; 
and Aurelia, at quitting her box, said to Luzineourt, they 
Might have spared their trouble, the piece can never do. 
Poor Damoville 1 How uneasy he will be thb evening. 
What shall we say to him ? For there is w saying the 
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piece was not condeniDed ? aad what ccMifioladosis tan be 
offered to an author under public condenatiation ? 

These reflectMMis only proved Aurelia's inexperience : 
of this she was soon convii>c6d : Damovilie, according td 
his promise, came to supper, was announced, and Aure- 
lia was thinking of something to say concerning the in- 
justice of the public, when he approached her with a tri*- 
uinphant air. I am come a little late, said he ; for, as I 
left the theatre, I met with several persons of my ac<^ ^ 
quaintance, and a man cannot get away ; he is obliged to 
receive compliments and congratulations, according to 
custom. In fact, I have reason to be satisfied ; I was tiMd 
there would be a ft>rmidable party against me, and per- 
haps they noay be more successful another time ; to-day 
they durst not shew their good intentions, because they 
found the public was not with them. Put pray, fell me, 
Madam, how were you pleased ? 

This question was so unforeseen, that AureUa was am» 
JoHRded ; she blushed, stammered, but made no reply* 
Damoville, turning toward the rest of the compai^, c^li- 
ged them all, by Ms questions, to affirm his piece had had 
the greatest success ; then, returning to Aurelia, saidi 
Did not you remark, Madam, how the public felt that pas* 
sage, which teiminates the second scene of the third 
act? 

Yes, all was attention, all was calm, 
I never heard mor^ applause thsm in the third act, 
which, you know, is full of wit: but the moment they 
began to be interested in the plot, there was, as you have 
well observed, a very remarkable and redoubled atten- 
tion. No more noise— It was then that I was really sat- 
isfied ; and the more so, because the piece is not written 
to please the pit ; the touches are too fine, too delicate, 
Uid it abounds in such kind of strokes. 

Supper was served, and the company siTt down to table, 
ivliere Damoville affected the utmost gaiety. It required 
lot much penetration however, to discover, that he was 
lot In his heart so merry and happy as he would seem. 

After supper Damoville again talked of lut piece i 
lor did he forget to interest the pride ©f those who had 
leen at his readmgs, where they bad muirtained it was 
excellent. You foresaw, you predicted, its success, said 
le, with understanding and taste ; it is not possible to he 
l&smytA respecting the n^rits or delects of a w^rk of 
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. imagination. In fine, Damoville on this occasion) showeA 
himself superior to fortune ; never was defeat su^taiimt 
with less dejection, never were resources better undeoc 
stood, or employed w\th more pi'csence of nuiML - %i 

By thus shewing a feigned satisfacuon, he imposed um 
many people. He is content, and no doubt has causeaoi 
to be, said they. He could not, however, sustain this pni- 
dent dissimulation throughout ; he congratulated himself 
on his success ui his preface, but affirmed, at the 9aam 
time, that taste and understanding were * banished, and^ 
that we were agaui declining toward barbarity. Thus k^ 
is that discontent betrays itself. 

Though Luzincourt .did not entirely know Aurelia*s 
sentiments, he could easily perceive she had lost muehr. 
of her admiration for Damoville ; but the latter so pciNtt 
fectly possessed the art of making himself of consequence^- 
that Luzincourt durst not flatter himself Aureiia was fiil-«f 
ly convinced concerning his real merit. Damoville kiie«t 
how to make himself praised, in her presence, with an ad* 
dress that might well impose upon her- The obliging, 
things which had been said to him in her absence he eoR? 
tinually recited, but with so much art, that he took from 
it that appearance of vanity, which shocks the bearer*. 
Sometimes he assumed an air of sentiments and know- 
ing, as he said, how inuch. Aurelia condescended to in- 
lerest herself in his success, told her of all that made him - 
happy ; which coiifidence, said he, comes from the heart, 
and is not the effect of self-love ; neither did he wish any^ 
other person to know such things : he vaunted of the 
good opinion others had of him, only to give her friend- 
ship a pleasure it so well knew how to taste; besides, he. 
dreaded to give envy new motives for defaming and per- , 
secuting him. 

Sometimes, taking another tone, he would repeal 
laughing, and seem himself to discredit, some flatteraig 
thing which had been said of him ; but which was rathe^ 
too strong to be told seriously. In which case he spoke 
of it as of something extravagant ; a pleasant kind of sal- 
ly. This ingenious and^tnodfest form will make any th]ii§** 
pass ; the misfortune is, it is too easily seen through* 
Luzincourt perceived Damoville's intentionsy but could 
not yet discover what impression they made on the Hiiiid 
of Aurelia. . • 

One evenuig, as Luzincourt was talking with Aurelia^ 
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m ftervant eame for him iFrom the Viscount de VaWve, de- 
sftflag^ him to come instantly to the viscount's sister-in« 
tOTi ■ *He w<^t, and,, as he entered the chamber of Mad- 
aoBe- de Valrive, was terriEed at the consternation he be- 
held in every coui\tenance. As I am going, dear Luzin- 
oourt, to Versailles, said the viscount, and shall not re- 
IHTB -to dinner to-morrow, I wished to infinm you—* 

-Of what ? What has happened ? 
l! A dreadful accident— 4hat unfortunate Baron— ide Vcr- 
CKia^''-^shot himself this evening at eight o'clock ; and 
sa publicly, there is no possibility of concealing the deplo* 
iftble event. 

The Baron de Vercenay I shot himself! 

His affairs were greatly deranged ; but, as he had sev** 
era! places under government, he might, by retrenching, 
said jsacrificing an estate, have paid his debts, and recov- 
€T€d his fortune, in four or five years. He was magnifi- 
cent, loved parade, and could not resolve on such prudent 
awi rs^ional means. Haunted by his creditors, drove to 
decide on something, and unrestrained by religious prin- 
GQ»ks, he eased himself of an existence, which was be« 
ccmie burdensome. He has bequeathed a wife and three 
children to beggary ; for his death has taken away the 
bounties of his sovereign, and the pensions he enjoyed. 
This is the effect of atheism. 

And shall authors who seek to overturn religion, dare 
mention benevolence and humaidty f 

Madame de Valrive sighed. It is true, said she, the 
unhappy Baron never read any but books of that kind. 
, One remarkable circumstance, whispered the Vis- 
count to Luzincourt, is, he was persuaded Daraoville's 
book was a wonderful performance. He did not fail to 
buy and admire a work, that was censured and prohibit- 
ed ; and it was found lying open on a table in the room 
where he killed himself. 

Xiuzincourt shuddered. Those who have written such 
works, said he, never imagined what would be the horrid 
consequences : had the most daring, the most hardened 
of them all, foreseen them, had they reflected but a mo- 
taerA on them, they would have started from their pur- 
poses. 

* Never, said the viscount, was suicide more frequent \u 
England, than it has been for these last five and twenty 
fears in France. No man among us but has been ac« 
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quunted wkk some one who baa nMurderedJuBMoKl Sock 
are the pcmicbut fmitB of i«|»ety ! 

Many of these werks» I own^stidLusaiccrai^ fi»or mi^ 
terialisiB ; but, it seems to me, they aeklomd^ deny die 
exiateBce of a God, and that deism is much mote commfwi 
than atheism. 

Because it waa easily fereseea deism VFould engage 
more proselytes than atheism. Every thing attests iSe 
existence o£ a Gody the Creator of the universe: byad« 
mining a truth so deeply engraven on the heart of xo^at 
those who attack religion do not shock the feeling nM^ 
so much) and more easily seduce the superficial ; but 
they all agree, the wicked shall not receive eternal pun- 
ishment. Could the^ so far corrupt my heart as to per- 
suade me that Lewis IX. and Cartouche enjc^ at this 
moment the same destiny, who should hindc^ me Irom 
committing a convenient crime, not liable to be disccwer* 
ed ? If lifo were burdensome> who should make me su^ 
pert it I How should I overc^ne passion, and reabt un* 
ceasing temptations to do ill io secret aoid with mspinityi 
could I suppose God beheld aU my actiooa with equal 
indiffierence, and that his justice would never call me to 
accouat ? Such are the hmrible effedis of syBtemta so ex* 
travagaat i O I that these pretended i^osophers coukl 
hear the cries and groans of this wretched baron's wid- 
ow ! that they beheld her pale, dtsfaevelled, sdbMd with 
horror, bathing her unfortunate children with her tearSf 
and exclaiming io a voice interrupted by sobs^— ^ O, my 
" children, revere religion I*'— this is the cry of a despair- 
ing heart, accusing those corrupt writers of its fatal illsi 
who attack religion with so much constancy and rage. 

What astonishes me, said Luzincourt^ is, that it can be 
supposed these pernicious errors are scattered through a 
love of humanity. Intend they to root out fanaticism ? It 
had no existence, when works like these first aj^srcd 
Beskles, tiie Gospel aflR[urds the best arms to oicounter 
such an enemy. They cannot certainly pretoid to offer 
morality more pure than the Gospel. 

No; the impossibility of that enterprise is acknowt« 
edged ; it is allowed, he who perfiectly could follow the 
precepts of the Gospel would be the most perfect of mea# 
Wherefore, then, root out a religion, that prescribes chas- 
^ and obedience to magistrates and laws as indispensi* 
Wo duties^ thatcQMnaaBdaua lobe goody patient, modern 
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alty' benevolent, indulgent^ and equitable ; that fevUdslut* 
tred aijd vengeance^ and directs us not only to pardoDi but 
to'rend^ g(x>d for evil ? Wherefore analeh from naana- 
&ith, which might render him so heroically virtuous, or 
take from the wicked a sacred curb ? Why deprive vir'* 
tue of a rational motive^ and the pleasure of aspiring to a- 
I'^^irard worthy to excite its fortitude ; or ravish from the 
"Wretched the most certain of all cons^tions^ and the oidir 
iftne which can give them strength to support persecution^ 
iM^red, envy^, the loss of Meads, physical evils, and excess 
of misery ? 

' Heaven be praised, replied Luzincourt, the motives 
tiie detractors of religion have to write thus, are now no 
lenger equivocal ; they are tolerably well known* 

The viscount rose, and departed for Versailles $ and 
LiUzincourt took leave of Madame de Valrive, who said 
t» faim softly, This dresdful event has equally a£teeted 
my heartand understanding, and restored me those prin* 
ciples, which dangerous conversations and writings Iwd 
atmost destroyed. 

Luzincouvt was too melancholy to return to AureUa, 
and therefore went home, where he found a letter, which 
lie opened, and saw a hand and. signature wholly strange 
to him. The letter contained what ^tdlows. 

« From tfie Chateau de ♦ • •, April 30, ir— 

*' I have not the happiness to be known to you, Sir, and 
** yet am deeply in your debt ; to acquit myself as much 
^^ as is in my power, I will take the liberty to relate my 
^^ story in as few words as possible. 

^ I was ten years old when my &ther died, dnd was ed«' 
.** ucated by a virtuous and well-informed mother, between 
^ whom and a sister my affection was wholly divided ; 
^ age and understanding did but increase sentiments so 
** natural to the heart. 

^ I obtained a commisdon, and my mother and sister 
** continued to live in the chateau where I was bom. 
" During ten years I constantly continued to dedicate all 
•* the time I had to spare to their society ; my mother 
" was happy, and I found in my sister an amiable friend. 
^ Could I enjoy greater felicity ?-~Alas ! a senseless 
^ pridef, a puenle vanity, destroyed it all! 

^ My name is not illustrious, but my Seimily is one of 

VOL. II. E e 
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*^ the most aiident in all the Franche-Comtey and I higfalf ^ 
^ valued this advantage. A weakness like this is the 
^ more dangerous, because the consequences arenot visi* 
** ble enough to make us wish to surmount it. I sooof 
<* however, found how fatal it might be to happiness. I 
^ wished to procure an honorable match for my sister ; 
** she refused her consent, owned her heart was no longer 
^ free, and said her mother authorised her inclinations. 
^ The choice she had made added to the vexation her 
^ refusal caused. She loved a man of merit, with a mod- 
** erate fortune ; but he was not a gentleman, 

•** 1 did every thing in my power to prevent the mar- 
** riage, the idea of which my pride could not support j 
^ but all my efforts were useless, and my sister has es- 
^ poused the man of her heart. I quitted the country, 
** and, forgetting all I owed my mother, swore never to 
* return ; that 1 might never more see a sister, wha was:^ 
** become almost an object of hatred to me, and from* 
** whom my mother would not part. » 

** I came to Paris, and gave into every dbsipation, that 
** could make me lose the memory of an event, which 
^ had cut me to the heart. I formed some agreeable con-. 
•* nexions, but they appeared cold, when I recollected, in 
** spite of myself, the pleasing intimacy which nature and 
** habit had formed, and the charms of which I had tasted. 
^ Six years did I pass in this situation, discontented, tin- 
•* happy, endeavoring to forget, and persuading myself 
** my mother ought to have sacrificed the happiness of 
** my sister, and consequently her own, to my vanity. 

" Having never had real friendship for any person, ex-. 
<* cept my mother and my sister, nor ever wished to re- 
** place two such dear friends, I concealed my cruel griefs. 
<* in my bosom, and was deprived of the advice, which 
^ friendship or reason might have offered. At last, how-. 
*< ever, this salutary advice has been given me, and by 
*5 you, Sir. When your work appeared, I was not at Pa- 
<* ris ; various occupations prevented me from reading. 
*< it till the month of March last ; it was then I began, 
** for the first time, a book which produced so strong and 
" singular an impression on my mind, that it was impossi-, , 
<^ ble for me to say whether the work was well written, 
** the plan good, or the ideas new ; I was not in a state t9 
« judge ; I could only feel and shed tears ; nor was it a 
^' book, but a dear a^d tender friend who spoke, who in- 
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** terrogated, who knew me better than I knew myself; 
*f who, while he unveiled my foibles, and made me blush 
. ** for them, taught me how to conquer and expiate them ; 
^' mingled the mildest consolations with reproach, and dis* 
** covered the true sources of happiness. 

*' Oh, Sir ! you, who have neyer written but in beh^ 
• ** of religion and morality, accept the. sweet reward of your 
•* worthy labors ; learn there was a heart led astray by 
>• hardened pride, and that your writings, alone, have 
** brought it back to reason, nature, and virtue. Sitting 
•• between my mother and sister I write this letter ; you 
** conducted me to my mother's knees, where I received 
•* my pardon ; you placed my sister's children in my 
*• arms ; to you I owe their innocent caresses, the deli- 
** cious tears that I, and those who love me, have shed^ 
•* and the inexpressible joys I feel. 

**• Union and peace are re-established in this house ; 
" content reigns here ; and this is your doing; these are 
" your benefits ; this pure and sublime fame must affeot 
** a heart like yours? Should hatred or calumny perse* 
** cute you, how easily may you brave their fury I Remem- 
^ ber the virtuous families that revere and bless you, and 
*< somedmes read this letter. 

"LeComtede ?»••.'• 

There is no describing the effect this letter had on Lu- 
zincourt ; grateful were the tears that bathed his cheeks. 
O ! how honorable, cried he, is the occupation I have* 
chosen, when its duties are fulfilled ! It can be debased 
only by vice. 

Luzincourt was right. Who could despise men of let- 
ters, were they always guided by virtuous motives ? They 
were the honor of the age of Lewis XIV. and they deser- 
ved so to be ; all the celebrated authors of those times 
.respected religion ; many consecrated their talents to its 
glory*, and produced those immortal works, which will 
.ever endure, and which make us equally love virtue and 
the authors. 

Luzmcourt, however, unable to support this incertitude 
concerning the real sentiments of Aurelia, thought at last 
of declaring his own, really taking it for granted, that a 

* Pascal, Bossuet, Kicole» the two Arnands, Flecbier» Bourda* 
lone^MassiUoniKc* 
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ivoman» whom he had loved for tiiree years^ had never 
discovered his secret. 

Full of fears and uneauness he went to Aurelia, whom 
he found just returned from a public sitting of the Fi^nch 
Academy. She seemed greatly agitated. There is no 
b.earing it, said she, to Luzincourt, ail is lost ; neither jus- 
tice, reason, nor gallantry remain. 

Ciood God! Madam, what is the matter? 

A great man has affirmed those nations, where wOmeo 
are best treated, are always most civilized. 

I flatter myself the great man who spo]f:e so well was a 
Frenchman. 

By no means, he was an Englishman*. We are not so 
civilly dealt with in France. You shall judge, when I 
have told you what I have just heard. A philosc^her, 
desirous of praising a princess, who has been dead these 
fifty years, could not accomplish his purpose but at the 
expense of all the princesses, and all the women who have 
ever existed, or do exist ; and that in a single phrase. 

He has been very laconic indeed. 

You shall hear— T'Aowj'A a woman and a firmct%8y said 
he, she loved learning. 

The orator ought to have been answered, that thouffk a 
fihiloaofihery and an academician, he did not, on this occa- 
sion, show either much politeness or equity. 

And the less, in that a great prince^ honored the as- 
sembly by her presence ; by which she proved thaty 
though a woman and a firincesa^ she loved learning. 

And did the public approve this speech ? 

They groaned and hissed, that was all they did. 

That was all they could do, I think. 

What ! among so many auditors, not one courageous 
knight to answer for us, and defend us ? 

How could you wish any answer to be given to so fool- 
ish a thing ? Had you been attacked with any appear* 
ance of reason, you would, no doubt, have found defen- 
ders. If, for example, the philosopher, instead of accu- 
sing women of not loving the belles lettres, had accused 
them cf the contrary, and endeavored to turn their pas- 
sion for literature into ridicule, your knights might then 
; have been of service. 

Why, very true ; for women never wrote or cultivated 

• Cooke's Voyage to Otahette. 
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literature so much as at present — What then could this 
JihiloBOpher be thinking: of ? — He was absent^ no doubt ; 
jxuUJuematicians are subject to be so, and we might well 
advise them to calculate more, and write less. For my 
part, I own I am passionately interested in the glory c^ 
xny sex. 

The sentiment is worthy of you— It is noble and nat- 
ural. 

It has been said, that the age of Lewis XIV. which 
produced so many great men, was the age for women al- 
4SO ; I am afraid they cannot say as much of this. 

I do not think that fear well founded. True it is, I 
know no woman who has been appointed to an embassy, 
or the sister of a common soldier who has married an em- 
peror* ; but, in other respects, I think, the balance is in 
favor of the women of the present age. 

An embassy ! an empress I I am sorry to think that 
never can happen again. 

O ! that I had a throne to offer you ! 
Pshaw I This is not the kind of gallantry I want: 
give me your proofs in favor of the women of this age. 

And is not your anibitlon on this head satisfied, Mad<« 
am ? We have queens, who, on the throne, afford the 
brightest examples of the mild and benevolent virtues, 
which honor humanity, and of those shining qualities 
which constitute heroes. Women, in this age, have 
written in every branch of literature with the greatest 
success. The best modern novels are the productions 
of women ; the Peruvian Letters, the Letters of my La- 
dy Catesby, &c., are sutely equal to the Princess of 
Cleves and Zaidef. Women have not been less distin- 
guished in Poetry ; many may be cited equal to Madame 
Deshoulieres,and some have even discovered abilities of a 
higher kindf . 

* Catharine, wife to the Czar Peter the Great. 

t Madame de Tenoin and Mademoiselle de Lussan are likewise 
of this age. 

\ Thus, for example, there are no cantatas, Rousseau* s excepted, 
which I think better than those by Mademoiselle deLouvencouT; it 
was she who wrote alljthe charming cantatas set to music by Cleraip- 
baut and Bourgeois; Ariadne. Cephalus and Aurora, Zephyrus and 
Flora, Psyche, Love stung by a Bee, Medea, Alpheusaiid Aietho* 
sa, Leander and Hero, the Bagpipe, Pygmalion, and Pf ramus an** 
E e 2 
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ThBf faapre wiitteD ciratatas, poems^* and tragedievt 
The women of Lewis XIV.*s composed little, except 
works of mere amusementf : whereas, "^nduB thc^e twen- 
tjr years they have writtea a multUude of truly usefiil and 
moral worics ; and diere are, at this moment, sereral wo- 
men in France, who cultivate letters with reputation in 
various branches of ^terature. In England they have the 
same successS ; and in Russia, a woman ctirects the hh* 

TbUbci. Mademoiselle de Louvencoar htd many mher mccorn^ 
l^sbnients. She was aa excellent mu^lciaa* and was, b^sklei^ 
«r.e of the hand&oinest and most vutuous women of her age« She^ 
died in 1712. ^ 

« Among others^ two poems in verse, written by the same ia^f • 
which gained prizes at the ytux ffioraux (Sports of Flora), the one 
Love sjod Fortune, the other on the biulding of Athens. An Ode 
•n the Imagination^ by this lady, gained a prize also from this A* 
cademy» 

t No woman of the last century* Madame Deshonlieres except- 
ed, wrote tragedies She has written two, Genseric and Antmj. 
fihe djed in 1604. Mademoiselle Barbier, who died in 1745, wrote 
many tragedies, which were in repute $ and Madante de Gonoez, 
who died in 1770, has written several that were perfomoed with 
creat suecess ; particularly tliat entiUed Mabit, in which we find 
feeling and poetry- Mademoiselle Bernard, who lived in this cen- 
tury, beside various very pleasing pieces in verse, and some pretty 
novels, wrote two trag^ies, Brutut and Laodamia ; the first, espe- 
cially, had great success ; from which M. de Voltaire has not dis- 
dshied to borrow a thought, which is always particularly s^iplaad- 
ed, in lus tragedy of Brutus. In the play by Mademoiadk Bee- 
suudy Biutus, behig alone w ith his son, say s ; 

Forbear! O end not the horrid recital. 

But suffer my confused soul to doubt. 

Whether I have or have not now a son. 
TiTirs. 

Kof tiiou hast not. 
In VoItaire^s tragedy, Brutus, alone with his son, says; 

The gods made me a father to two sons. 

Whom I loved— One is lost— What do I say ? 

One !— Speak wretched Titus— Have I a son ? 

TITUS. 

Ko; thou hast not* 

J Except the Marchioness del Lambert, who, indeed may be pla- 
in this century, smoe she died in 1723. It is true, she was 86 
Tears of age* 

^ Among ^hers the author of Evelina and Cecilia ; and likewise 
Mita Haittah Morc^ te aotbor of several weH wrktea moial 
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l»ors of a celebrated academy, of which she is perpetual 
president : and really, Madam, if this will not satisfy you, 
'you are very hard to please. 

You forget the learned ladies of ^e last century. 

I see you envy Madame Dacier. 

You must own the ladies now do not understand Greek. 

And I must likewise own the men do not either. We 
learn the Greek alphabet, after which we read translations I 
then we say, we understand Greek, and this is the whole 
niystery. As to other languages, we meet with many la- 
^es who understand English, Italian, Spanish, and even 
liatin. 

Latin! 

Yes ; you yourself are acquainted with three. 

What ! three women who understand Latin ? 

Yes, Madam, who understand Latin ; there are Mad- 
ame N»**, Mademoiselle N***, her daughter, and Mad- 
ame the Marchioness, de L***, who all understand it as 
perfectly as the most studious men. 

• Understand Latin ! and I, who have been acquainted 
"with them tliese three years, never to suspect it ! Women 
then maybe modest as well as learned, and scholars with- 
out being pedants ; nay, without wishing to have their 
abilities known. — But let us continue the comparison be- 
tween the women of the last century and this. I do not 
remember any French woman of the age of Lewis XIV. 
who understood mathematics ; and we have had Madame 
du Chatelet— Do you know any foreigners ?— . 

England, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
present a crowd of women eminent for their extent and 
depth of knowledge ; a woman has even received, in this 
age, an honor, which incontestibly proved her talents were 
very superior to those of all the learned in her nation then 
in existence. A pope, equally distinguished for his un- 
derstanding and information, Benedict XIV. bestowed on 
Maria Agnezi, a celebrated mathematician, the place of 
apostolical professor in the university of Bologna in 1758. 

A woman apostolical professor ! Well, that really de- 
works, and two tragedies, performed at the Theatre Royal in Co- 
vent-Garden^and which continue to be acted< 

Madame de Genlia baa not an extensive bmuiedge (fEngUsb literal 
turey otbenjotsf the vxmld not certainly have omitted to mfitttion Mi$9 SevJ" 
ard and Mra^ Cowiey, perbafa icveral otbere^'^T 
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lights me. How great must be her merit> to pretood to 
such a place I 

And docs not Benedict XIV, who, to reward superior 
merit, did a thing so uncommon, deserve a word of praise 
from you ? 

O yes ; though a man and a fiope^ he was superior to 
vulgar prejudices against women. 

These prejudices will be forgotten, when education is 
better understood, and when women will imagine theoio 
selves capable of acquiring all the knowledge, and all the 
arts, as perfectly as the men. 

We do not think this, and therefore we remsdn %ikmp* 
ant. All serious studies seem superior to our minds. So 
it seems you think excessive humility makes us frivolouB. 
Well, I am glad you have found out this. But I am unea- 
sy about another thing. No person can deny there bare 
been women of genius ; the famous Elizabeth, queen of 
England, and other heroines, are our proofs : yet, it is ob« 
stinately maintained, there, are certain works of imagina- 
tion, which require a force and energy women have nat 
Thus, for example, it is affirmed that no woman can write 
an excellent tragedy. The tragedies of Mademoiselles 
Barbier and Bernard, and of Madame de Gomez, were 
performed with success at first, it is true ; but they are 
not acted at present. 

Remember, Madam, since the Cleopatra of Jodelle,* on- 
ly five women have written tragedies that have been per- 
formed on the French stage ; and, you must allow, it would 
have been miraculous, if, out of this small number, one had 
been found equal to Racine. These five authors, far from 
having written contemptible works, were successful ; and 
what could reasonably be hoped for more ? Think, on the 
other hand, what an innumerable swarm of tragic writers 
have preceded and come after Comeille : how many have 
been condemned, for one who was approved : how manf 
have been forgotten, and how many shall be forgotten. I 
therefore do not see what foundation there is to assert, that 
to write a tragedy belongs only to men, and that women 
ought not to pretend to it : it is wrong to judge them till 
they have been oftener tried. It must be owned they have 
written good poetry ; that they have wit, understanding, 
dignity of mind, and feeling ; and what more is required to 

♦ The first French tragedy. 
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"WHte a'goodtn^y ? Often have they, evedinthb way^ 
charmed the public at much less expense.! 

You speak of women in a very flattering manner ; but do 
you not think they have, in general, treated as with great 
rigor, and that there never was a less gallant age than the 
present? 

That IS a sign greatly in your &vor, for it proves there 
18 a Teal competition for superiority between men and wo- 
men. We are willing enough to praise you, when you are 
-only* amiable : but if once you discover eminence in any 
(Hie thing, we have a right to find fault, for we are the mas- 
ters, and surely we must maintain subordination. For my 
part, when I think on the education of women, I cannot 
conceive how we can help admiring them. Let us sup- 
poise, that Comeilte and Racine had learnt nothing from 
In&icy to youth, that is, till they were eighteen or twenty, 
*|»ut to dance and play on the harpsichord ; and that after- 
'Ward they had heard speak cmly of balls, feasts, and visits. 
Behold them at that period obliged to answer numberless 
mestoges every morning* and do nothing but write billets, 
and read the Journal de Paris, Dd you think they would 
then have written Cinna and Athalia ? 

You bre in the right, and we have been refused the gifts 
4ii genius a little too inconsiderately. 

The conversation of Aurelia and Luzincourt was ioter- 
rapted by a visitor, and Luzincourt took leave without 
finding occasion to speak of his affection. He loved Aure* 
Ma, but dared not tel) her so. Certain of having obtained 
her friendship, he feared, if he declared his passion, he 
might lose a thing to him so precious. Absent from her, 
he was all hope, and determined within himself to open 
iris lieart to her ; present with her, he lost all his confi- 
dence, "and durst not speak unless on indifferent things. 

At last, he determined to write, began ten letters, and, 
"^satisfied with none, tore them all : remembering he was 
soon g(Hng to have a five act comedy performed at the 
French theatre, he ^aid to himself, should it be condemi^ 
ed, I must give up the happmess to which I aspire ; should 
kbe successful, Aurelia may, perhaps, be inclined to &vor 
my pa^uon. The idea determined him to be still silent, 
alUiough the effort was very painful. 

t I might easily liave proved^ wjiliout sJI these reasoningf, a wo« 
man may possess this uncommon and sublime art^ had I been per« 
mktedtoadd anethei name to those ahead/ cited* 
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Wliile he was givmg the finishbg touches to liis carffe- 
dy, Damoville, to keep awake the public attention 9 2S^ 
nouuced to the world, he had just finished the last canto of 
an epic poem ; his friends veiy gravely asserted) it was a 
perfect work. Every body wished to see this new cke^-if 
%cuvrey and readings again began. The poetry was called 
sublime, the characters delightful ; the plan could not be 
judged of yet, for detached parts only had been heard ; but 
it was universally allowed, the poet had as inuch genius as 
Virgil ; and, so great was the fame of this work, the for* 
cign princes, with whom Damoville held correspondeac^ 
testified a desire to read it. Damoville accordingly sent 
his poem ; and the most ilattenng eulogiums, pensions^ 
and portraits, were his rewards. 

In this the moment of triumph and glory, Damoville 
was obliged, very unwillingly, to interrupt his readings. 
His ancient protectress and intimate friend, Madame d* 
Herblay, died ; his attachment to her was so well known, 
that he could not dispense with being prc^oundly afBicted; 
accordingly he disappeared, and shut himself up for a 
fortnight, after which he again went into company. 

He came one evening to Aurelia's, cuid found her alone 
with Luzincourt. Aurelia mentioned his absence. I 
became a recluse, replied Damoville, tliat I might thmk 
of nothing but her. I have written her eulogiuniy will yott 
hear it ? 

But how, with grief so violent, could you write ? 

I have had that foititude, and, if you have a moment to 
spare, I flatter myself you will be interested by this short 
discourse ; you will find it expressive of simplicity and te- 
al grief ; that is, you will perceive all I have felt. 
. ^ Damoville fetched a deep sigh, and, after a moment's 
silence, coolly unfolded his manuscript, and, with dry eyes 
and a firm tone of voice, read tlie funeral eulogium of the 
intimate friend, whom he had so recently lost. This eu- 
logium was written with great care, art, and want of fed- 
ing ; it was interspersed with short anecdotes, and happy 
sayings and sentiments attributed to the defunct ; the 
whole seasoned with exclamations, and a score of trivial 
and unintelligible maxims on friendship and grief ; a kind 
of philosophic and metaphysic nonsense terminaed this 
naasterpiece of sentiment, which, as it was easy to see, was 
composed according^ to all the rules of oratoric and aca- 
demic art. 
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' RefiUff said Aurelia, I cannot conceive how it is possi- 
lale to form a plan, write floridly, and compose a didcourse, 
in the first moments of deep s^EBiction : I should think a 
X>er8on could neither labor nor meditate ; and must own 
that grief, expressed with so much art and wit, does not 
aeem to me very profound. 

Art I I assure you there is no art here. 
It is true, there is no great order in the ideas, or con- 
nexion between the sentences ; but this is not the kind of 
negligence I wish : I do not know what is wanting, but I 
kBow I have not wept. For this I must blame you, for 
surely it is not my fault : believe me, whoever is truly 
giieved is incapable of writing a fine discourse. I know 
that at present, as soon as an author sees the person he 
loves best in danger of death, he is less occupied by mel- 
ancholy than by the care of preparing, at all events, an eu<* 
logium worthy to eternise the memory of the beloved ob^ 
ject : but this fashion csornot last ; for, while those who 
K>llow it endeavor to persuade us of their extreme sensi« 
bility, they prove the exact conthuy : thus, for example, 
had I not known you did not love Madame d'HerUayi I 
should have learnt it from your eulogium. 
How, that I did not love her ? 

You forget, that you have told me so a hundred times ; 
ask Luzincourt ; you have often spoken of her to us as an 
intriguing woman, every way contemptible ; but she was 
then alive and well, and her funeral eulogium was not in 
question. 

I am not astonished you have not wept ; but this an a- 
base of confidence on your part, tha t" 

I again protest, if I had not known your secret, I should 
not have wept. 

I do not think so ; I shall this evening sup, with twelve 
or fifteen people, to whom I will read my eulogium, and 
am certain, that every body will melt into tears. 

Damoville was again deceived : he read his eulogium 
to a large company, not one of whom wept. It is true, it 
was a thousand times repeated, in his hearing, that nothing 
could be more interesting or affecting. 

Luzincourt supped with Aurelia the same evening, and 
the conversation turned on a man of letters and an acade- 
mician, who was just dead. Every person who had any 
pretensions to succeed him in the academy was mention- 
ed, and Damoyille's name was at the head of the Ust ; but 
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Luuncoiirt lieardi with surpiiae, the Viscount de Vslme 
named among the rest Desirous of knowing whethw hm 
feaily intended to become a candidate, as soon as he saw 
liim, he askedr— 1 aspire to such a place I replied the via* 
count ; what are my qual^cations I 

You have wit) knowledge, and a love of learning, which 
is all the Academy requires of a man of rank ^ audit dttos 
Bot often require even these. 

If the academicians as they formerly have done, aliouM 
choose a person named by themsdves, and their choicB 
should fall on me, I should be exceedingly Mattered, and 
tiiink I might accept the honor, withoiit msdcing myself 
ridiculous ; but were I, instead of this, to Jay a claim to^ 
and solicit it, while tiie public are ignorant, not only wheth- 
er I have knowledge, but whether I am ev«i acquaiolBd 
with the principles o£ my own language, what could they 
think ? No, this never shall be. my conduct It seems |» 
me very evident, that any man, be he.who he wiU, who ia 
the author of a printed work, may, wltinout much pride^ 
become a candidate. It is well known^ superior taleniB 
are not absolutely necessary to gain admittance ; and an 
author may say, I have written a book ; read and judge : 
but what plea has a man of rank, who never has shown his 
abilities except in conversatiim ? Yet he must presmit 
himself, visit all the academicians, and formally sdidt the 
vacant place. To make a demand, a right miist be estah« 
lished ; ^ould he then say, <' Gentlemen, I protest I have 
<< as much understanding as is necessary to giun admittance 
<< among you ; I have not yet written any book, but I w31 
« write charming ones. Here are three or four men of 
^ letters, candidates as well as myself ; but I assure you, 
*^ they are not equal to me, you must of course, give me the 
^ preference.'* Such are the best and surest reasons he 
can give ; whether he give suclu or no. matters little : fsr 
his conduct, viuts, and solicitaticHis, incontestiUy say all I 
have repeated. 

We find men of rank, academicians of real merit, who 
yet have never written any books. 

I confess it; but do you think they made bU these re^ 
Sections. 

LuzincGurt was obliged to own the viscount's reasoninf 
was just ; and that in effect, it was a discouraging and 
melancholy circumstance, for a man of literature, to find 
huns^ apposed by aman offiRshiooy who has bo other ti- 
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fim^Ao produce than the good opioicm ho hai of Umael^ 
aadthe eulogium of his frteads. 

Autumn i^vanced ; Luxiiicourt's comedy was receiv 
€d» and put in rehearsal. During this time DamoviUo 
printed bis epic poem. The public impatiently waited for 
Ike appearance of this vaunted work, and not one persoA 
was iieard to mention the comedy o£ Luxincoort At iasty 
in the month of January, the poem was announced in tho 
journals : the very same day the boditeller's shop was 
crowded^ and two hundred copies w&e bought in the space 
ei twelve hours i but the booksdler himself preserved ^* 
tire the rest of the e^on, during his tife } aoid, before tho 
ottd of the year> the immortal W(^ was consigned lo ob- 
Mvion. 

LiUzlncoartf s comedy had the most complete and brill- 
iant success^ lor it presented a picture of manners as re^ 
aa it i^vas witty. It was impossible to say the autlKn* did 
aot know the world, or that his characters wanted i^ality. 
Envy had but one resource, which she sdways empbys to 
advantage on like occasions ; diatis^to makeapplica^ 
tions, and give real names to Imaginary beings. The au- 
thor^s strokes had been general, Irat particnlMr views were 
attributed to them ; incapable of affirming he was not a 
fidthful painter, the only resource watfiXTmake him an odi«^ 
ousone. 

By such accusations a clamor was actually excited a^ 
funst him in one part of society ; M>me were told, You 
are the person he meant His accusers affirmed he had 
not spared his fiinuls. Do foa see, says one, how much 
iuch a character resembles die Viseoant de Valrive ? the 
same turn of expression, the same maimers ! True it is, 
he has given this character ridiculous foibles, which thO 
viscount has not ; but in that lies the intoiy of ^ act, 

^hich is monstrous I atrociou s 

And who b that contemptible coquette, mho plays so 
important a part in his comedy ? 

That is Madirtne de Champrose. Who cm mistake her 
manners, and the turn of eiq>pe8uon so peculiar to her ! 
The likoiess is striking, but at die same dme dishonora- 
ble ; she never before was thought a mischievous intrig- 
tier ; and such are the frightful features he has given her. 
This is dreadful. 

Thus was poor Luskicourt treated) only because he had 
given a true picture of life, of wMekoHier authors had no 
VOL. u. F f 
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idea. One of hb characters had the charms of tlic Vis*^ 
count dc V'alrive in convei*sation ; ' another had expres* 
sions like those of Madame de Champrose. Such were 
Vhat the^ called striking portraits. 

Aurelia informed Lnzincourt of what the world said. 
She sent for him one evening, and told him^ I have just 
seen a lady who is outrageous against you : Madame de 
Sezac. 

For what cause ? 

She recollects herself in your portrait of the coquette : 
says you used to visit her formerly, and is convinced you 
meant to draw her character. 

Then at present it no longer belongs to Madame de 
Champrose. 

* No : for Madame de Sezac hias tricked her out of it ; 
she maintains it cannot be disputed, as she will prove. 

Just as Aurelia said this, Damoville entered, and, ad- 
dressing himself to Luzincourt, You have brought a fine 
affair upon your hands, said he ; I have just left a lady, 
tvhp never, as long as she lives, will pardon your coquette.* 

I have just heard, replied Luzincourt, of this new ard* 
fice ; but I assure you, I thought no more of Madame de 
Sezac, than of Madame de Champrose. 

I am not speaking of Madame de Sezac. 

No; of whom then? 
. Of Madame de Blagny. 

Madame de Blagny ! I do not know her ; I never saw 
her. 

' No matter for that ; she /is certain you meant her, and 
all the company at her house is of her opinion. 

Luzincourt sighed. Console, yourself, said Aurelia; 
the purity of your intentions should make you despise such 
Tfun clamor and ridiculous injustice. Let them compare 
your picture of life with those which most other authors 
draw, and your comedy will be less vicious, your charac- 
ters much less revolting ; it will be seen, whether the 
^orld be as contemptible and perverse m certain writers 
pretend. Yet your work excites universal anger, and 
Dvhy ? Because, with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart and manners, the author wanders not from nature ) 
he presents not only possible thingS) but real : paints do 
chimerical beings ; produces no monsters ; all is true, 
natural, and striking ; and, among such portraits, each per- 
sou might easily find his owq. 
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These reflections could not totally dissipate Luzin- 
court's dejection ; hatred wanted power to intimidate, but 
not to afflict him ; and his enemies were more numerous, 
because no author had ever shown a more perfect or uni- 
form impartiality : never did envy or resentment dictate 
his criticisms, and never did policy, or the trifling interest 
of the moment, prevent him from boldly condemning what 
he thought condemnable, under such restrictions as reasoa 
and justice prescribe. 

Such equitable and moderate conduct will never gain 
partisans ; it may obtain universal esteem, and may give 
to a work of mediocrity, in other respects, an attraction 
which shall cause it to be read, a merit the more to be de- 
sired for being uncommon ; but this will gain no puffers, 
but a muhitude of enemies. Thus, for example, Luzin- 
court was no blind admirer of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; he 
condemned his eiTors, his inconsistencies ; reproached his 
want of principle, and often of taste ; but he admired in 
his soul the genius and superior talents of that extraordi- 
nary ma« ; and especially his noble independence and sin- 
cere contempt for intrigue. 

In speaking thus, Luzincourt offended the enthusiastic 
partisans of Rousseau, and at the same time incurred the 
hatred'^f his enemies. A similar misfortune attended 
him, when he spoke of the philosopher of Ferney. Vol- 
taire's enemies reproached Luzincourt for havings praised 
liis benevolence, and the noble use he made of his fortune. 
Oentlemen, replied Luzincourt, I have been at Ferney, 
where I found neither a philosopher, nor a happy sage ; 
but I found a man who was beloved by his vassals, because 
he was good to them. This I have seen, and this I ought 
to say. 

The samepai'ty was still more angry with Luzincourt, 
not only because he had not equalled Crebillon to Voltaire, 
but because he had not maintained Crebillon had more 
genius and originality. Gentlemen, replied Luzincourt, 
1 may be deceived, and particularly on this point ; but 
such is my opinion : this L have thought ; this I ought to 
«ay ; this I have said. 

Sucli answers, far from being satisfactory, irritated 
more.; hut frtenda Md yet another train. What arro- 
gance ! cried they ; what pretension ! what pride ! A 
simple moralist ; who is neither plulosopher, Encyclo- 
pedist, Gluckist, nor Piccioist ; who, in fecty is nothing - 
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shall he presume to speak on literature ; to decide, judge, 
and criticise Vcrftaire ? 

Alas 1 gentlemen, replied the modest Luzincourt, I 
know very well it appertains to you, only, to decide and 
judge i and I protest it is not my intention either to judge 
or decidey as you understand these words ; I neidier set 
myself up for a reformer, nor declare war against whoev- 
er does not think like me. I do not even pretend my ojuu' 
ions are new ; \ have given them without arrogance, be* 
cause they will one day be adopted,! assure you, by a great 
number of very sensible people ; and permit me, gentle- 
men, to add, neither genius nor a great deal d wit are ne- 
cessary to form a judicious criticism : good sense and 
equity are the main i*equiutes. 

Luzincourt replied in vain ; they heard him not, but 
continued to affirm he was equally proud and malignant 

But such injustice did not prevent the public from ad- 
miring and esteeming his woi4&s; they were unmercifully 
abused by a certdn class of people, but they were ve%df 
applauded, and translated. * 

Luzincourt, at last, determined to declare his sentimenis 
to Aurelia ; he wrote, sent his letter, and waited at home 
£>r an answer, on which the happiness of his life depoid- 
€d. Agitated by a thousand different fears, hestrided 
backward and forward in his chamber. He had been more 
than an hour in that state, when Damoville entered : the 
visit surprised him, for all connexion between them had 
long been almost entirely broken off ; but vanity and ma^ 
lignity brought back Damoville, of which Luzincourt had 
soon a cruel proof. 

I come, my dear Luzbcourt, said Damoville, to inform 
you of a happiness, to which I hardly durst pretend, or, at 
least, of which I feebly flattered myself. 

What is it? 

First, there is a vacancy b the Academy ; Dorsenne ds* 
ed last night. 

I have no doubt you will be the successTul candidate. 

I have, indeed* some right to hope so. 

This, without compliment, may be predicted. 

But that is not what just now touches me nearest ; I 
love Aurelia, of which ymi cannot be.ignorant, for I hav9 
observed your penetradon. 

Well! said Lu^ncourt,^vith inexpressible perpleadty-^ 

WclU-She kaa kaiig knoim my sentimenta. 
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Known them long I 
' ThisTnorning, however, I have written, and pressed her 
to inform me of my fate. . Here is her answer. 

So saying, Damoville took Aurelia's letter from his 
pocket, and read thus aloud : 

" You have a rival, who is a man of letters. I esteem 
^ you both, but I love fame only. There is a vacancy in the 
^ Academy ; he alone, whose merits may entitle him to 
" this place, I shall, think worthy of nie ; therefore can 
^ give no farther answer till this is decided." 

JLuzincourt, after having read this billet, felt an emotion 
of anger and indignation, which it was impossible to con- 
ceal.— 'Such are women, cried he ; it is not fame they 
love ; they know it not ; vanity, puerile and contemptible 
vanity, seduces and guides them. 

Your anger surprises me, replied Damoville, with a sar- 
castic smile. What J are you, Luzincourt, the redoubtc4 
rival with whom I am threatened I 

Luzincourt, driven by this speech to madness, said eve* 
ry thing extravagant) which rage, love, and despair could 
suggest. Damoville triumphed, and contained himself, 
without difficulty, within the bounds of moderation, which 
it is very easy for the successful to do ; and soon left the 
unfortunate Luzincourt overwhelmed with grief, which ev- 
ery new thought served but to aggravate. 

I cannot doubt, said Luzincourt, of Aurelia's preference 
for Damoville ; her billet clearly expresses, that the A- 
cademy's choice shall be her*s. She is certain they will 
f^hoose Damoville. I well know she is unacquainted with 
the whole of his character : I, alas ! have had the gener- 
osity never to say a word, whence she might suspect how 
contemptible I think him , yet she does not think well of 
his works, and she esteems mine, I am sure she does ; she 
has given me proofs of confidence, of friendship.— I have 
only been able to obtain a cold esteem, while my rival has 
won her heart.*— He has found the means to please her, 
that is evident — She is blind, and wishes to condnue sa— • 
With so much wit, penetration so natural and so quick, 
how was it possible she should be seduced by a man so im* 
worthy of her I She condemns herself, no doubt ; but in- 
clination triumphs over reason. 

Such were .the mournful reflections that rent the heart 
(^Luzincourt. One moment, he promised himself never 
to see the ungrs^tdul Aorelia more ; thQ oexL would r^ 
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solve to go and T^t ereiy reproach he thought she 4a- 
senredk At last, an unexpected messenger came, and 
brought him to a determinatioD. 

Aurelia sent him a note, iu wluch she dedred to speak 
"With him immediately. He ran, he flew, he was instantly 
with her s he found her alone, and was astonished he could 
not obserye the least aheradon of countenance. As he 
ran, he had composed a very affecting generous discourset 
hf which he proposed to diss4>ate the extreme anxiety 
which he imagined Aurefla must feel*; but when he saw 
her so calm, so serene, he felt the inutility of his dis- 
course, and found it was he who stood in need of such a$^ 
flistance. 

He had not the power to speak a word ; and Aurelia 
asked him, with a mild air, whether he had not seen Dam* 
•viUe i Luzincourt, confounded by such a questiooy made 
BO reply. His proceeding, I find, has been very noble, 
contbued Aurelia, negligently : he has shewn you my 
note, though he suspects you are his rival s there is some- 
thing frank and great in such a conduct 

^ Aurelia stopped, as if she expected an answer, but she 
did not obtain one. Luzincourt was ready to break outf 
but he contained himself; and, this first emotion over, de- 
termined to dissemble his anger and vexation. He could 
not permit himself to tell her what were his real senti- 
ments of Oamoville, for he imagined, should he have the 
weakness to depart from his former generosity in that res* 
pect, Aurelia would attribute all he could say to jealousy ; 
he was firmly resolved, therefore, to be silent. 

Aurelia, after waidng a moment, said to him, Well| 
when will you begin your canvass ? 

What canvass. Madam ? 

Your s6licitations to the acadeimcians. > 

Thia is too much, Madam, replied Luzincourt, driven 
beyond himself Can you add raUlery to cruelty ? 

Hear me, Luzincourt, replied Aurelia, mildly, hear me, 
and be calm. Think on my situation ; I will describe it 
I love literature, and have a strong passion for fame : two 
things I have determined to do ; first, to marr^ again, and, 
next, to marryaman of letters ; but I wish him to be the 
man of most merit. Among the men of letters with whom 
I am acquainted, there are only you and Damoville, whose 
reputation can satisfy my vanity. You both make love to 
»«>«»d I a^ left to choose* I am not blinded by pas»0B» 
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X tiavethefree use-of my reascm ; though I will confess 
£c"«nkly I feel in my heart some emotions of preferencef 
"wrbichi were I to yield to them, would decide for you. 
What do I hear I cried Luzincourt ; can it be f 
It certainly is so» replied Aurelia ; but, added she, smil- 
ii3gf you are little benefitted thereby ; on the contrary, I 
.suspect my heart; I fear to be prejudiced, and shiink 
&am such a decision. I will not judge you, but will leave 
it to forty elders of the nation, a council of sages, who will 
.assemble and deliberate purposely to put me out of pain^ 
and to fix my opinion and irresolution* Once inore I re- 
peat to you, I am irrevocably bent on giving my hand to 
mm, whose merit shall en^e him to a place in the Acad« 

Is it pos»ble you can s^dik seriously ? 

I protest I do. 

What I You love me, and you refuse to listen to that 
love which pleads for me 1— *0 ! ^o not deceive me ; do 
not play upon my credulity I 

Speak no more of my affection ; wait till the Academy 
has pronounced ; observe, positively, I require you should 
become a candidate. > 

But are you serious ? What is your design ? 

My design ? Why do you ask ? — ^I have said I love you ; 
if you -think me capable of deceit, you do not esteem me ; 
and in that case you need not be condemned by the Acad- 
•my, to be forgotten. 

You make me shudder, replied Lyzincourt, falling on 
his knees. Pardon the perplexity and astonishment, 
which^our unaccountable discourse an4 sentiments oc- 
casion. — No, I doubt your sincerity ; but tins rapturoufi 
confession is at once my felicity and torment : you love 
me ; I ought to be, and I am happy ; but you rob me of 
hope : you promise your hand to my rival, for he will be 
chosen ; every body expects and knows he will, and so 
do you. 

No, replied Aurelia, I do not think it; ifyousdicit 
you will obtain the place. 

Remember, Madam, I have not one friend among the 
academicians ; on the contrary— 

You always spoke with respect of the Academy in yoiH* 
works, as I remember. 

Certainly ; and so I always shall : but a few epigrants 
on a body of men are not mucl\ felt Such levities are 
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easily pardoned ; whereas there is a serious wrm)g;t of 
which I have, perhaps, been guilty ; it is very possible^ 
that there ai*e principles and opinions in my works> which 
the chiefs of the Academy do not approve. 

You perplex yourself in vain ! If your morals be pure, 
and your principles not dangerous, they cannot be disap- 
proved by the Academy. 1 know Damoville is more be- 
loved than you are ; but that is of no importance ; affec- 
tion and friendship are out of the question ; justice is the 
thing required. 

Yes ; but observe, Madam, this is the only tribunal, 
wliere friends and enemies may openly appear ; think of 
its former decisions. 

Yet it has given proofs of great impartiality ; it was 
ridiculed by Montesquieu, in his persian Letters, most o- 
penly ; nay, more, he satirised men of letters, without ex- 
ception ; yet this was the work which g^ned him a seat 
in the French Academy.* This impailiality was the 
more remarkable, because the academy had an excellent 
pretext to reject the author of the Persian Letters, not- 
withstanding the superiority of his abilities, the work be- 
ing full of dangerous principles and traits against religion. 
Be that as it will, I am desirous you should begin your 
canvass this very day. 

I obey, but do not comprehend you, Madam. 

I believe you, replied Aurelia, smiling ; and your obe- 
dience will have the greater value. It grows late ; go> 
begin your visits, and return hither to supper. 

Luzincourt wished still to remonstrate, but Aurelia 
would not listen ; and he left her, unable to divine ber mo- 
tives, or doubt her sincerity. 

Luzincourt returned in the evening, more dejected 
than ever. The reception he bad met with in his visits 
had not left him the least ray of hope ; he complained to 
Aurelia, who still held the same language. He knew 
not what to think, but his agitation was extreme. What- 
ever caprice might occasion this conduct in Aurelia, he 
could not renounce all hope, being certain of a secret pre- 
ference. 

The day of decision at length arrived, and Aurelia 
would have her two lovers dine at her house, tliat they 
night learn, in her presence^ on whom the Academy had 
condferred their votes. 

# It wa« his tot worjkf 
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After dinner, Aurelia made them both momise to sub- 
mit, without murmuring, to their fete. Damoviile, cep* 
tain of his ground, made a pompous display of fine senti" 
ments. Lusincourt could neither speak nor think. The 
ncioment of destiny drew near, and fear and apprehensbn 
succeeded to the various sensations, with which he had till 
then flattered his heart ; it seemed at this moment clear 
to him, that Aurelia and his rival understood each other | 
and that her purpose was only to add to the glory of Da- 
moviile, by giving him an opponent, who might render 
his triumph more complete in the eyes of the public. The 
miserable Luzincourt saw himself basely deceived, play- 
ed upon, betrayed, and kept a mourhfnl silence. Aure- 
lia seemed maliciously to behold and enjoy that dreadful 
perplexity, which he could not dissemble. 

At five o'clock Aurelia received a letter, and went in- 
to an inner room, whither she soon sent for Damoviile and 
Luzincourt to come. As soon as they appeared, she ad- 
vanced toward them, and said, I wa« desirous of annoui^ 
cing to you myself the decision of the Academy. 

Luzincourt*s color went and came. Damoviile knew 
too well what the decision was, to suffer the least in- 

£iietude ; he pressed Aurelia, however, to pronounce hit 
te. 

That I shall do, said she ; yet do not think I shall as- 
tonish either of you, by telling you, tliat you, Damoviile, 
bad all the votea-^Butit is now time to fulfil an engage* 
ment dear to my heart— I promised my hand to him, 
whose merits might entitle him to the jfilace you have ob* 
tuinedy and this is the man. 

How ! interrupted Damoviile. What is it you mea» 
to say ? 

That the Academy has chosen you, but that I choose 
Luzincourt. 

Luzincourt, quite beside himself^ fell at AureHa*s feet. 
—And do you think, exclaimed Damoviile, in a tone of 
rage, do you think. Madam, you have nothing to fear 
from the resentment of a man whom you have so perfi- 
diously deceived ? 

I have not deceived you, replied Aurelia, coldly; 
please to recollect. Sir, the words of my billet ; they arc 
these: There is a vacancy in the Academy 4^ Atf, alone^ 
whose merits may entitle him to this filace^ I shall think 
vorthy qf mei^Lvsaaoj/uti'w aoodes^f and your vamtr 
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<ndj could produce your^ mutual error : had you dbn^ 
yourselves justice^ this billet \rould have dsceived neither 
of you. 

As to any thing farther, condnued Auretia, I shall sooii 
calm your excessive choler. 1 have long knoWn yoiT, 
Damoville. Men of ait, like you, are not so difficult ta 
be understood as.you imagine ; and, besides, here are let- 
ters which put your character out of doubt. 

So saying, she took out a pocket-book, opened it, anS 
sbei/nng Damoville the papers it contained, asked him 
whether he did not know the hand-writing. * • 

Heavens ! cried Damoville, by what treachery canfe 
^se letters into your hands ? * 

You talked just now of resentment, said Aorelia ; judge 
whether a woman be not to be feared-— I am defamed ifl 
these letters addressed to Madame d'Hcrblay, and many 
other people are treated in them with the like fVeedoml 
Madame d'Herblay, your confidante at that time, foimd 
reason to complain of you in the end : she did not think, 
proper to quai^l, but took care to be revenged. Imagin<« 
ing I intended to marry you, she sent me these a fort- 
night before her death. You now perceive, you knew not 
all the reasons I had not to weep at your eulogium on her ; 
and I flatter myself my insensibility will at present appear 
less wonderful. 

Aurelia then sat down and was silent. Damoville^ 
confounded, annihilated, stood motionless.— Afte^ a mo- 
ment's pause, Damoville, addressing Aurelia, said^— 
Conclude, Madam, and convince me how fatal the i-esenti 
ment and hatred of a woman may be ; show my ^emies 
these letters, publish them, and sink me forever,* ani at 
your mercy. 

I dare assure you, said Luzincourt, Aurelia is incapa- 
i>le of so doinp:. 

Be calm, Damoville, answered Aurelia : you are safe. 
Madame d*Herblay was then necessary to you ; she hated 
without knowing me, and to please her you have not hes- 
itated to speak ill of me ; you Kiave satirised and blacken- 
ed me. But I have neither hatred nor resentment. You 
want principles ; you think that straight forward virtue is 
prejudicial to fortune, and are malicious and intriguing 
from calculation. J wished not revenge, but to give you 
*^if^^ ^«sson, which maybe at all times beneficial; I 
wished to demwistrate to you the absurdity of the cowaid* 
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^.and timid system you have followed. What are the 
&uit8 of all your arUfices ? Do you now think that, by 
intrigue and cabal, you may at once engage the public to 
xead your works, determine foreigners to translate themi 
and vanouish a rival, who owes his reputation only to his 
abilities r Adieu— here are your letters ; take them : I 
kept them only to return them. 

I)amoville instantly seized the pocket-book which Au* 
f^lia presented, and hastily disappeared. 

Luzincourt now gave way to all the. transports, which 
iove, gratitude, and excessive joy might inspire. I decei- 
ved you, said Aurelia, to prove you, for I was highly in* 
terested to know you ; I have long studied your charac" 
ter, and am at last certain, that in making you happy I 
shall make myself so. 

In the evening Luzincourt tore himself from Aurelia's 
presence, to .find the viscount, with whom he passed a 
great part of the night, conversing on his happiness. He 
bad immediately written to his father, who truly rejoiced^ 
and came to Paris, that he might attend so dear and wor- 
thy a son to the altar, where Luzincourt received the 
hand of Aurelia. 

As they left the church, his father took him in his 
arms, pressed him to his bosom, and exclaimed, O, my 
son ! I foretold thee, that an upright conduct, a contempt 
€>f intrigue, and a respect for religion and morality, distin- 
guish estimable authors, and bequeath permanent reputa- 
tion: that the love of true glory could alone give desira- 
ble success ; and that, soon or late, hs^piness must be the 
consequence of virtue and genius. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 WISHED to prove love was but an iHosion that 
promised happiness, which it could only trouble or des« 
troy. The allegories of mythology, I thought, might ren- 
der these moral truths more striking, wherefore I sought 
fi>r a subject in bbulous story, and I found one which per- 
fectly agreed with my plan. It is the followiog : 

** Daphnis, a young Sicilian shepherd, and son of Mer* 
* cury, loved a nymph, with whom he obtained from Hea- 
•* yen a decree, that whoever should first violate the con- 
^ jugal vow should be struck blind. Daphnis forgot bis 
^ oath, attached himself to another nymph, and m^s im- 
** mediately deprived of wght "—Dic^tomiflire de la Fable^ 
jliar Chomfire. 

As T have long been aware that fabulous history con- 
tains a multitude of incidents not commonly known ; and 
man^ interesting persons, heroines, nymphs, and even di- 
canities, in the same predicament ; I was certain of at 
least presenting a new picture, which in tto kind of wri- 
ting b a merit seldom enough seen. I do not pretendf 
however, to have made any very deep researches for t!ii» 
little tale. A volume in twelves satisfied me, which was 
the DicHonnaire de Id Fable ^ a book that is in the hands of 
inost young people ; and is esteemed, with reastxi, by ev- 
&J body, for the prodigious quantity of fi^rts ft contains. 
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and because it akme may aflfbrd a sufficient knoi^Iedge of* 
xnythology to those who take the pains to read it. But 
these are so few, that I have thought necessary to place 
liere the Dramatia Personay as at the head of a comedy, 
for the better understanding of the tale, which is often 
done by various Engli^ authors. Richardson, at the be- 
ginning of his Clarissa, gives a list of his characters; and 
I do not see why we should not adopt a custom which in- 
creases perspicuity ; as we have borrowed from the same 
novels, the mode of retrenching our said Ae, answered he^ 
and refilled she. 

DRAMATIS PBRSONjEt 

Vbxus, 
Cupid. 
Mbkcuht. The son of Japiter and Maia; 

The daughter of Faunus*, and goddess i^ shame jstUd 

modesty. Men were not permitted to attend her . 
Dryas* * ^ sacrifices. She was in the ranic of raral deities,. 

was honored in cities, but inhabited only meadows, 

woods and mountains. 



-r* n^,* C A Sicilian shepherd, the soaof Mercury, and lover <tf 
DafhuiS. I pa„,osc. 



" The daughter of Archidamas. She obtained the first 
CviixscA. i prize from the cha»oteers in the Olympic games, 
on which she was decreed great honorsf- 
ne Scene Iks^ fcr the most pgrtJnSciciiy, and I have chosen to place 
U on Mount Mtna, ^ which I suppose Panrose was one of the Oreadet 



A DESCRIPTION OF MOUNT ^TNA. 

IT was from Motmt JEtna, that Phito carried off Pro-- 
serpine, who was gathering flowers, and formuig them in*'- 
to garlands. Cyane, who endeavored to oppose him, was 
changed into a fountain, from uEtna may be discovered 

\ 

X * Faunus, the son of Picus, established public worship to Satum^i 
Vis grandfather, and placed his father Picus, and his wife and sister, 
l\iuna, in the number of the gods. He was himself honored as a god ; 
hi^ wife was held the first goddess of the Fauns, a species ofdivini- 
tie\ particularly coifsulted on f^mnre events. Fairies have replaoed 
the ^auns*— Dicr. de la Fable* 

t This Cynisca was the daughter of Archidamas, king of Sparta. 
The Diet tonnaure de la Fable does not mention this circnmstanc 
but all the ancient authors w ho speak of Cy nisca do. 
VOL. II. G g 
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tlie river Acist which bears the same name to this very 
day. ^The gulls of Scyila aud Chary bdts are also in Sici- 
ly, as is the fountain Arethusa. The lake of the Paliciiis 
found on JCtna^ the origin of which was as follows : The 
muse Thalia) beloved of Jupiter^ and dreading the wrath 
of Junoy piayed the earth might swallow her up ; and her 
prayer was heard. In this situation she became the 
mother of twinsj who were called Palicii, because they 
were bom twice ; the first time from their mother's womby 
and the second from the womb of the earth. Two lakes 
arose) formidable to the perjured and the guilty, in the 
spot where they were borO) on the summit of ^toa. The 
Sicilians sacrificed to the Palicii as deities. Poets have 
feigned) that the forges of Vulcan were in the bowels of 
JEtna, and that the Cyclops labored there continually to 
make thunderbolts for Jupiter.— Dicr. de la Fable. 

I have only here given such explanations as were ne* 
.iM:e88ary to understand the tale ; a few others I have ad- 
ded in notesf at the end of the work ; I have not used by 
far all the interesting and little-known incidents I have 
found in the Dictionnaire de la Fable, as any person may 
see) who will take the trouble to look under the article 
Lybas ; whose history would have furnished me with an 
excellent episode, had I wished to lengthen this trifiC) and 
which certainly would make a fine subject for an opera. 
The articles Phyllis, Peristera, Phaloe, &c. would have 
done the same. How many novelties might I then have 
presented, had I, instead of scrupulously keeping myself 
to my little Dictionnaire^ availed myself of those seventeen 
•r eighteen volumes, which contain the ancient mytholo- 
gy* ! But were I either painter or poet, I would again 
read, and attentively, that I might not be obliged to copy 
subjects, which have become so common as to be knovrn 
by every body. 

•The Iliad, Odyssey^ iEneid with notes— The Metamorphoses of 
Ovid— Herodotus, and the two first volumes of Diodoms of Sicily—. 
Maurs des Grecs, by Menard, &c. ' r 
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DAPHNIS AND PANROSE^ 

OR THS 

MOUNTAIN NYMPHS. 
A MORAL TALE. 

Fasce Tagne rerbette» il liipo Tagne, 
Ma il crudo Amor di lagrime si pasce 
Ne' sene mostra tnai satollo. 

Jtninta di Torquato Qasic, 



NIGHT, gloomy and tranquil, reigned over the uni- 
verse; the God of Day, on the bosom of Thetis, forgot O- 
Ijnnpus and mankind, and left his sister to enlighten the 
world. The insensible goddess lends her light with re- 
gret ; she despises and hates Love, whom yet her soft 
and tender rays favor. Already the unhappy Orion, vic- 
tim of rash passion, shines in the heavens ; he waits the 
moment when Diana, in her slow and^ measured course, 
shall make her approach. Already is seen the nymph 
beloved of Jupiter, and her son the youthful Areas ; the 
affectionate Andromeda is by her lover's side ; the bright 
star of Venus appears ; all announce Love ; and the hea- 
. vens and the earth retrace and paint his power. 

The haughty Diana sighs at the sight ; but casting her 
eyes towards the delicious isle of Paphos, she there dis- 
covers a momentary consolation, her enemy, Love, bathed 
in tears, on his mother's knee : the bowers and brooks 
echo back his sobs and plaints ; bis anger is the anger of 
a capricious child ; by seeking to appease, he is made 
more impetuous and more obstinate ; Venus in vain ca- 
resses and clasps him in her arms, he struggles and re- 
bels, his grief increases, and his vexation becomes wrath. 

Venus, irritated in her turn, pQts him from her, and 
reproaches liim for his firowardness. UnccHicjuerable and 
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cruel boy') said ^e goddessy mildness, gentleness and in- 
dulgence) make thee only more intractable suid fierce.*— • 
But I guess too well the cause ofthis deep grief; thou, 
doubtless, canst not commit all the disorder, canst not 
scatter all the perplexity thou desirest.^— To divide gods 
and men are thy sports and pleasures; never do thy perfi- 
dious tears How, but from the inhuman regret of being 
unable to do all the mischief thou meditatest. 

Love, thus reproached, became more calm, and ivith 
submissive and affectionate looks approached his mother, 
•whose arms were already extended to receive him. The 
goddess tenderly wiped away the tears of Love, with the 
veil that fioated round her beauteous shoulder. Ungrate- 
ful boy ! said she ; I ought not to love thee ; but who can 
retain anger and behold the tears of Love ? Thou com- 
plainest and weepest« and I forget my wrath : 'tis strange, 
but true, the pleasure of pardoning thee is sufficient rec- 
ompense for all thy ingratitude,— Speak, tell me thy sor- 
rows, my heart will participate them. 

Well then, rephcd Love, listen^ mamma, to my sor- 
. rowful recital. Vou know how much I have done for 
Daphnis, the beloved son of Mercuiy. What sbepheitl 
of Sicily may be compared to Daphnis ? Ap^b himsdf, 
and the Muses, scarce dare contend with htm in song. 
The god x>f eloquence bestowed on him his own shining 
and sublime talents ; but Daphnis owfis to me, alone, the 
happy gift to captf/ate. Alas ! useless is die gift. Daph- 
nis, I own, sees every shepherdess of Sicily dispute with 
her companions the glory of pleasing Mm, and a thousand 
chai'ming nymphs claiming his h^ut. ' But wherefore ? 
One only has been able to allure and fix his vo^vs, and o* 
ver her my arrows have no power. 

Among the light nymphs, who inhabit the dread mmin- 
tain, where day and night are heard the thundering clam- 
ors of Vulcan's forges, Panrose, the most beautiful of the 
mountain nymphs, and equal to the goddesses, is beloved 
of Daphnis, and yet preserves her freedom ; in vam for 
her Daphnis languishes mid consumes ; the haughty 
iiymph disdains his homage, refuses to listen to his songs, 
fiees Daphnis, and des|>ises Love. 

O I if beauty ought to sacrifice on my altars ; if by me 
nhe reign, and if her glory be my work, what have not I a 
right to expect from Panrose ? Yet, ungrateful as she is, 
she owns not my benefits, and braves my power. The 
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lofty Diana and the stern Dryas are her divinities ; them 
she prefers to me ; the daughter ofPaunus has vanquish^ 
ed me ; has found the art to attract and detain Panrose 
In her rural grotto ; there she is revered and consuUed ; 
there she listens with pleasure to the gloomy lessons of 
the severe Dryas, while her heart remains insensible to all 
the delights of Love* — O Venus ! O my mother ! ought 
I to submit to such insults, to such excess of shame ? 

As he ended this bitter complaint, the god threw him- 
self into the arms of Venus, and an inundation of tears o-* 
verflowed his divine countenance, while his tender moth- 
er mixed her crystal drops with his. 

So when the footsteps of Aurora are first lightly im- 
printed on the mountain top, we behold the bright queen 
of fiowers bathed in mellifluous dew, which in liquid pearl 
she sheds on the new-boi*n buds beneath her feet. And 
thus did melting Venus shed her m,ild tears on the be- 
witching face of Love. 

Be comforted, my son, said she, tenderly ; fear nothingr 
What] art thou not certain to seduce^ if once thou can 
be heard ? Thou who canst take so many thousand differ- 
ent forms I Why ^ hast thou offered thyself to the timid 
eyes of Panrose under a shape she fears ? thou art never 
so dangerous, as when thou art disguised. How often 
hast thou thus deceived the immortals I nay, Jupiter him- 
self? And shalt not thou find it much more easy to im- 
pose upon Dryas, and delude Panrose ? Hide thy murder- 
ing arrows, thy bow and quiver, but more especially hide 
thy wings 1 and thy triumph is certain. 

Love smiled, and joy brightened in his eyes ; he kissed 
his mother, spumed the earth's bosom, and directed his 
rapid and audacious flight toward the fortunate brink& of 
the Fountain of Arethusa. 

Already had Aurora shed her vermillion dye over the 
golden horizon ; Nature seemed animated and quickened 
by her mild rays ; the flowers opened their bosoms and 
perfumed the air ; the fickle lover of Flora agitated the 
foliage, and played among the rushes ; the sky-lark rose 
from his earthy bed to meet the sun ; Eco forgot her mel- 
ancholy, and answered his shrill and enlivening accents ; 
Languor fled, and all was lifeand scnsibifity. 

Aloft as he wantoned in the air, Lot« cast his eyes o-i 
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rw Sicily, and saw tke Oreades* dbpersed over the svdt- 
iniu of jktna ; Panroae was easily dbtinguishedy ai)d Love^ 
for a moment^ stopped his flight to Gontemplate the 
nyiiq>h. Thus does the terrible eagle, hovering above 
the cloudsy cast an eye of avidity on ^e innocent iamb 
ready to become his prey I and thus did the god of Pa- 
phos triumph} while he admired the <^n) ingenuous sity 
^e erace and celestial beauty of Panrose ! 

The nymph called her companions, who all assembled 
at the sound of her voice; and the bright «^ agile tzoop 
descended the mountain, turning their bouading footsteps 
toward the grotto of Dryas. 

Love, following then the advice of Venus, changed hi» 
jfiorm, took the shape, the features, and ^e ^mp&ity of 
t^e youthful Coronis, the cherished companion of Pan- 
rose ; and, thus disguised, the audacious god penetrated 
tiie sacred grotto, the entrance of which had been to lum, 
till tiiat day, interdicted. 

Here, in this peaceable place, this revered asylum of 
intM>cence and happiness^ every thing offended the eyes 
^ei Love ; the grotto, the work of a goddess, wore tHe as- 
pect of an august temple; magnificent, yet rural. Cd- 
umns of alabaster, adorned with gariands of laurel and 
amaranth, sustained ^e edifice ; the walls were c^ Parian 
marble, dazeling bright) ^ wMch a divine hand had tra- 
ced in has relief the stories of virtuous wom^i, who had 
been an <Mmamentto their sex, and honor to their country^ 

In one part were represei^ted the generous kerdnes, 
who had devoted themselves to their country's good : the 
daughters (^ Antipcenus presenting themselves as sacri-/ 
fices for the prosperity of Thebes ; and the courageous 
Hyacmthides offering the same example. From the fittal 
pile, that had consumed the daughters of Ecbion, w^*e 
seen two you&s, wi^ erowns on their h^ds, rising from 
their ashes : a fiunous and gloiious miracle wrought in 
honor of sublime virtue, and to console an unfbrliinale 

fethcr(l)- 

Beskle these heroines w^^ placed all the interestkig 
victims of filial love :. the seven daughters of AlcyoneuS) 
unable tp survive ^eir ^her, prepea^ng to bury them- 
selves beneath the waves ; tlie charming Er%^e immo^ 
lating hevnetf 1^ the tomb of icanis ; the beauteoM Hyp- 

^M^imtam Nymphs. \ 
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s^i^le exposing herself to loss of life and throne^ to pre- 
serve Thoas fi*om the fury of the Lemnian women. 

Here is beheld the valiant Harpalyce, like Pallas in the 
Iiudst of combatS) braving every danger Death can pre* 
sent, who is seen under a thousand different forms : but 
she beholds her father only, guards him> places her fair 
body before himi eager to receive the blows destined for 
his destruction, and at last bears him from his enemies 
YKtorious into Thrace. Among this heroic troop are al- 
so seen the tender sisters of the young Hyas, of the im* 
prudent Phaeton^ and the Meleagrides (2). 

The amiable, g^dess of modesty delighted^ particular<k 
}jy to trace forms of those victorious nymphs w1k> had re- 
sisted and escaped the snares of Love; Panopea, Arethu- 
sa, Syrinx^ and the beauteous Daphne; Tutia and Ciau- 
^y dear to Vesta ; Anaxibia, protected by Diana ; Boli- 
i^, insenuble to the love of the most charming of all the 
gods ; she is pictured in the moment when^ to avoid the 
pursuits of Apollo, she casts herself into the sea ; here 
she tliinks to find certain death ; but her lover himself is 
obliged, while he bewails, to admire her virtue ; he im« 
plores Jupiter ; the nymph is restored to life, and, worthy 
of Olympus, is received to immoitality (3). 

Dryas forgot not to give tender mothers and faithful 
wives a place in her temple. Here were represented, at 
the most interesting moments of their lives, Pendope^ 
Artemisia, Andromache, Alcyone, and the generous A1-* 
cestis ; the unhappy Argia performkig the last duties to 
her husband ; Laodamia expiring at- the Mgfat of the 
ghost of Protcsilaus, and following the adored shade to 
the mansion (^ death- Farther on are seen Argathona 
and Canens consumed by grief; the unfortunate Clyti^ 
renouncing day, which she detests ; and the courageous 
and faithful Evadne casting herself into the flanes that 
consumed her husband (4). 

Among the multitude of women whoip inatenial ten* 
demess had made illustrious, were the affectionate Py- 
rcne, and the nymph who gave birth to Cycnus— Fatal 
Argonauts I your voyage robbed the tenderest of mothers 
of h£e I Amphinome could not support the absence of Ja- 
son, £uid plunged a dagger into her bosom. Callipatna^ 
as affectionate, but a more happy mother, dared to brave 
every dsoiger to fdlow her son to the Olympic games, 
and enjoyed the pleasure of behdding him crowned. (5) 
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At the &rtlier part of the temple, Drjras has erected 
statues to the deities dearest to her heart ; Friendship^ 
the august yesta, and the two immortal sisters who pre- 
side over puiity of manners*. Love sighs and chafes, to 
think he is not preferred to these peaceable divinities. He 
is more angry still) to see Dry as surrounded by all the 
nymphs of the waters, the woods, the meadows, aud the 
mountains (6). 

The goddess is seated on a verdant and Bowery throne; 
the majestic lily and the humble violet spring and gro^r 
around her and beneath ; a snow-white veil bides part of 
her face, and falls undulating on her shoulders and arouad 
her waist Love' himself is forced to admire the ruddy^ 
yet soft freshness of her countenance ; her graceful mo^ 
tion, and the mild majesty of her front. He desires to 
approach, and behold her nearer, but a sensation new to 
him withholds him ; he stops, while, by a charm he can- 
not comprehend, the goddess at once invites him and de- 
ters. 

The nymphs now disperse throughout the grotto, ex* 
ccpt Panrose, who seats herself at the feet of the goddess. 
Love, inseparable from Panrose, still attends by her side, 
under the form of Coronis. Dryas gives the youths use- 
ful lessons : ^y dear Panrose, said she, beware of the 
snares of Love ; it is not when he shows, but when he 
hides himself, he is most to be feared ! thus it was he sur- 
prised Melantho, Leucothoe, the innocent Calista, and the 
fair Pomona (7). He triumphs only in delusion and de- 
ceit. He promises happiness, but he can only disturb it, 
or destroy. 

Thus spoke Dryas: Panrose promised to follow her 
advice, and Love laughed. 

The unsuspecting nymph, recollecting her company 
ions, and leaning with security on the arm of the danger- 
ous Coronis, quitted the grotto of Dryas. Scarcely had 
she left this august asylum, before an uncommon sensa- 
tion invaded her heart. Silent and lost in thought, she 
followed the footsteps of Love, who led her far from her 
companions. The paths he chose wefe all strewed with 
flowers ; but while she wandered along this unknown 
road, Panrose somedmes bjeheld dreadful precipices, and 

^CftJlianasM and CpJlmutt- Pict. de 1ft Fable. 
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bottomless guUs, that made her shrink and shudder widi 
horror. 

•O I Coronis, said she at length, with a timid and trem- 
bling voice, whither, Coronis, dost thou lead me ? 

We are on JEtna, replied Love. Look at yonder smoke 
jrhich rises in dark cloud: we approach the summit. 
Fear nothing, charming nymph ; for what have you to 
fear ? 

I know not, said Panrose : and yet never till now did I 
feel such emotions t Where are eur companions ? Come} 
let us seek them. 

Panrose would have called Polixo, Dymas, Phaloe, but 
spent and fatigued with the length and rapidity of her as- 
cent, she had not the power. Love invited her to repose 
in a bower of myrtles and roses, not far from the honid 
cave where the black and monstrous Cyclops forge the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. 

~ She stopped, and sat down, upon a green bank.<-^She 
could not conceive what passed in her souL — In vain did 
she endeavor to drive the image of Daphnis from her im- 
agination. Eveiy song he had made on her, the melting 
sounds of his voice, and the youthful shepherd's lyre, 
.were unceasingly echoing in her ear — songs so sweet, so 
melodious, that never nymph durst hear, except as she 
fled. Thus flies the fearful and light-footed deer, who 
hears far off the huntsman's horn, and the distant shouts 
of the pursuer. 

Plunged into a profound reverie, Panrose was silent ; 
Love beheld her with malicious smiles, and at last addres- 
sed her thus : ^ 

O ! Panrose, how delightful are these scenes ! what i- 
rdeas do they reti'ace ! Here it was that the lovely daughter 
of Ceres gathered flowers, and formed them into garlands 
of roses, when the redoubted sovereign of hell first pre- , 
sented himself to her view. Here did Love melt the 
heart of that ferocious, inflexible, and cruel god. 

Here, in vain, did the imprudent Cyane oppose the 
tr^mspoits Love inspired, she lost at once her fonn and 
life, and became only a fugitive rivulet. Yonder you see 
her meandering through the flowery mead. O I how 
sweet it is to come and meditate upon her banks ! Me- 
thinks I hear her plaintive voice murmuring tell us, O 
nymphs, beware of resisting Love ! 

J'arther off you discover the fountain Arethusa. By 
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metamorphosing the nymph, Diana hoped she might evade 
the pursuits of Alpheus ; but he, protected by Love, was 
soon reunited to his Arethusa. Behold how the fornitain 
spurns backward its waters, curls, &lls again, and precipi- 
tates its white froth into the vast and profound sea ! It is 
Love who gives the waves this impetuous motion, whp 
hurries on the unwilling Arethusa, and conducts her tow- 
ard her lover. 

Cast your eyes to the side of yonder rock : it was at the 
foot of that majestic cedar, by which it is overshadowed, 
that the aflTectiouate Galatea conversed with her Acis. 
Behold yonder river, an eternal monument of regret to the 
Nereid, and of the power of Love,* 

But what sounds are these, which assault our ears ? It 
is the declme of day, and the shepherds, driving their flocks 
to the folds, sing sweetly their amorous ditties, while each 
approaches the hamlet where dwells the shepherdess he 
loves. O ! what soft delights must they feel, if we maj 
judge from their apparent joy ! Hark ! hear you not those 
charming concerts, those sounds of flutes and rural lyres, 
mingled with their melodious voices ! The woods, the 
rocks, the vallies, all respire the name of Love.— If this 
god were the author of so many pangs, were it true that 
he were iSuch as Dryas had depicted him, would they cel- 
ebrate him with such joyous transport ? — ^but what is the 
matter Pan rose ?— You seem moved, agitated. 

Do I not hear the voice of — ^Hark, Coronis ! 

What voice do you hear ? replied I^ove, smiling. 

Of — a shepherd, said Panrose, with a blush. 

But what shepherd ? reiterated Love. 

O ! Coronis, said Panrose. Yesterday, my dear Coro- 
nis, I could mention him without fear or perplexity .: bat 
now — I knpw not wherefore — I dare not pronounce his 
name. O Gods ! — the -voice approaches ; flee, CorcHiis. 

It is too late, cried Love. 

Daphnis instantly appeared, sprang toward the lost Pan- 
rose, and fell at her feet. In vain did she endeavor to a- 
void him. Love detained. Love held her ; the nymph 
complained of the violence, but yielded to it, nor was she 
angiy at it. 

. *^olyphemos crushed Acis beneath a rock, and Galatea changed 
ill S • T** of her lover into a rivet . There is at present a river Ac* 
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Kaving however, listened to Daphnis for some mo- 
Txxents, Panrose at last freed herself from the arms of Love. 
Stop, Pam'ose, cried Daphnis, stop : since you wish me 
dead, since you hate me, praised be the gods that I am not 
immortal ! — Yes, if you refuse to hear me, I will plunge 
into yonder bottomless abyss, and terminate a life, which it 
is' impossible, I should any longer support 

He said. Panrose, vanquished by tensor, tremblingly 
returned ; and, guided by Love triumphant, was recon- 
ducted to the bower. She listened to the tender plaints of 
Daphnis, and a thousand times repeated, . an affectionate 
friendship was all she could entertain for him, and that she 
should eternally be insensible to Love. The shepherd, 
however, was content ; and Panrose, as she parted from 
him, promised to return on the morrow to the bower, in 
which they had been surprised by night. 

No sooner did the morning dawn, than Panrose, full of 
disquietude, oppressed by melancholy forebodings, went 
to seek and open her heart to Dryas ; the goddess sighed, 
and mourned for Panrose. Lovely n3miph, said she, the 
deed is accomplished ; Cupid has seduced your heart.-*- 
O ! may the dangerous son of Mercury, may Daphnis feel 
the worth of his victory, and may the torch of Hymen light 
you to happiness ! But that god, prudent and peaceable, 
ill agrees with Love ; he requires lasting sentiments ; 
those which love inspires are all fleeting. (8) Obstacles, 
fears^ inquietude, are the food of Love ! it is a light flame, 
that is extinguished if it be not constantly blown.— But let 
us not inquire into the future. Receive, my dear Pan- 
rose, this pledge of tenderness from Dryas ; this veil which 
my hands have woven ; wear it always, never put it off 
for a moment ; it cannot fix Love, but it will render you 
more beauteous in your husband's eyes. 

Panrose, moved by her goodness, received, kneeling, the 
divine veil, which the charming goddess of modesty gave 
her, and threw it respectfully over her. The veil, fasten- 
ed to her front, hid her flowing hair, and her elegant and 
majestic shape : but it gave her a new and more inviting 
grace ; and, though it concealed, in part, her charms from 
the eye, it added to her beauty. 

Panrose, notwithstanding her promise, could not deter- 
mine to return to the bower ; but she fled her compan- 
ions ; their pure and simple joys increased her trouble ; 
she sought solitude, and strayed, mournfully along the 
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mountain ; till at last she arrived near the guff of Seyl- 
la. , Panrose shrunk with terror when she beard the dreads 
fui shneks of the wretched daughter of Phorcus. 

O miserable nymph^ cried she, to what horrid state art 
thou brought by Love ! Alas I from what fearful ills had 
indifference preserved thee ! Hsd thy heart never known 
Love, we still should have seen thee sporting ^n the strand 
among the Nereids, and by thy beauty effacing all their 
charms.— Thy groans are echoed at the very bottom of my 
heart ; never before did they make an impression so deep 
and so sad.»— O ! fatal and terrible example ! — Let me ^ 
this place of horrors ! 

So saying, the nymph quickened her steps, and soon ar- 
rived on the banks of the revered lake, awfiil to the per- 
jured, whose sacred brinks the faithless lover and the per> 
ndious friend dare not approach ; its shores are deserted 
and solitary ; amiable Innocence and Virtue alone may 
stray along them without fear or danger.* 

The nymph stopped, and rested at the foot of a willew> 
when, in an instant, Daphnis, guided by Love, appears in 
sight. He approaches, flies, he is on his knees, and vevrs 
eternal constancy. Panrose, affected and troubled, knew 
the importance of vows pronounqed on the borders <^^is 
lake ; and, no longer able to doubt her lover's sincerity, 
wab restrained by bashfulness alone from confessing h^ 
feelings. 

Daphnis, desirous of knowing his destiny, pressed the 
nymph to pronounce. — Speak, O Panrose, said he, speak ; 
must Daphnis give up happiness and life, or do you d^gn 
to authorize his hopes ? 

Panrose made no reply, but her cheeks were dyed widi 
the deep color of carnation ; her eyes were downcast, and 
taking gently her veil she threw it over her face. The 
happy Daphnis understood this answer.(9) 4 

O adorable nymph t cried he ; O transporting avowal ! 
It makes me the happiest of mortals. — Yes, Penrose, in 
this place, the witness of my felicity, will I raise an altar to 
Modesty, and on that divine altar will I place the statue of 
Love.(ro) — O ye immortal and generous brothers ! im- 
placable enemies of perjury and crimes ; ye terrible divin* 
ides, whom Sicily adores, hear my vows ! by your pure 
and dreaded ivaves, I sweat* eternal fidelity to Panrose ! 

♦ ThcIakeofdiclHilidi. 
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and as, iihould I forfeit this sacred oath, I should be n6 
longer worthy to look on Panrose and day, O ! mighty 
gods i tliat instant when I am false, snatch from me the 
light of Heaven, and strike me blind ! — This chastise- 
ment, more fearful than death, would yet be too slight a 
punishment for such a crime ! Soft tears of delight cours* 
cd each other down the beauteous cheeks of Panrose.-— 
She rose, approached tlie borders of the lake, and, kneel- 
ing by the side of Daphnis, said— O immortal gods I by 
the same oaths which Daphnis has pronounced, let me 
stand bound ! 

Uove, at this instant, quitting the form of Coronis, ap- 
peared to Panrose in his true shape ; promised her pure 
and lasting happiness, and would himself preside at the 
nuptials, which soon united the lovers. 

Panrose was not long ere she regretted the tranquillity 
she had lost ; more affecdonate than ever, she was not so 
happy. Daphnis always assured her of his love ; his lah- 
guag9 was the same, but he had no longer^ that expressive 
manner which persuades. Panrose durst not complain ; 
Daphnis thought her satisfied, and this was an additional 
wrong. The amiable nymph confided only to Dryas her 
secret sorrows ; in her bosom she dropped the bitter 
tears, which the g^dess herself advised her to hide from 
Daphnis. 

And now the indiscreet messenger of the thunder-bear- 
er, Fame, swift and promp, after trumpeting her tidings 
through Greece, directed her rapid flight toward Sicily, 
and alighted on the summit of ^tna.* 

There she published, that new games were to be cele- 
brated in Elis, and that the daughter of Archidamas, the 
beautiful and haughty Cynisca, was going thither to con- 
tend, at^the Olympic games, for the prize of the chariot 
•races, which the Greeks had lately instituted. 

This news inspired Daphnis with a curiosity he could 
not surmount ; and the timid Panrose had not the power to 
oppose a resolution, which made her wretched. Daphnis 
departed, and left her overwhelmed with grief. In vain 
she sought to forget her sorrows ; inquietude preyed up- 
on her, and cruel gloomy jealousy devoured and withered 
her heart, till, at last, she determined to follow Daphnis. 

# Fame, the messenger of JupUer, silights in the highest places, 
to pabllsh all sorts of news. She has not the power to be silent. 

VOL. IX. H h 
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Not daring to address Love, the author of the ill she en- 
dured, she invoked Jupiter : Sovereign of men and gods, 
sud she, deign to transport me to Daphnis ; and deign, 
farther, to render me invisible to all eyes, as l<M)g as I shall 
desire so to remam ! 

Her prayer was heard, and, in the same instant, she 
found herself at Elis, in the vast and brilliant arena of O- 
lympus ; tlie chariot races were going to beg^n. Pan- 
rose, invisible among a multitude of spectators, saw only 
Daphnis, and flew toward him. At first she felt nothing 
but joy, to find herself beside her beloved husband ; but 
this momentary happiness cost her dear. 

Suddenly was seen proudly entering the lists, the war- 
like daughter of Archidamas* Her chariot was superb, in 
the form of a sea-shell, the golden rays of which dazzled 
all eyes ; a purple robe, a sash embroidered with gold^ 
and a diadem of pearls, formed her dress, at once sim[^ 
and magnificent ; h^r awful and majestic beauty attracted 
and fixed the attention. She boldly conducted her four 
horses, champing on the bit, to the starting-place ; then 
casting a ^lisdainful and haughty eye on the princes and 
heroes of Greece, who dared dispute the prize with her, 
she looked certain of victory ; every heart was for her, and 
her very rivals were astonished they should ever dare to 
have thought of contending with her. 

In the midst of that vast circle, round which the chariots 
were to run, an altar was raised, on which was placed a 
brazen eagle with outspread wings ; a hidden spring was 
touched, the eagle moved and clapped his wings, and at 
the same moment the shrill trumpet gave the signal for 
starting. The chariot wheels whirled along the arena : 
the beauteous Cyidsca led them all, animated, not terrifi- 
ed, by the clamorous sounds of the instruments, and the 
shouts and applauses of the spectators. In vain did the 
admiration of her abashed rivals degenerate into jealousy ; 
in V2dn would they intimidate her by their cries, and, una- 
ble to overtake, seek, at least, to terrify and discourage 
her : but her serenity was not to be moved : insensible to 
the clamors of envy, she pursued her glorious course, and 
thought only of the immortal laurels with which she should 
soon be crowned. 

She arrived at length at the goal, leaped from her char- 
iot, smd embraced the ancient oak, the sacred tree, which 
terminated the career, and which till that memorable dvf 
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the hand of woman had never touched. A thousand joy- 
ous shouts pierced the air^ with the sound of voices and 
instruments, which celebrated her name. Cynisca is 
drawn in a triumphant car to the tomb of Endymion ; is 
seated on a sumptuous throne, dazzling with silver and 
gold, decorated with purple of the Tyrian dye, and fes- 
toons of the vine and laurel, where slie received the pnze 
she had won. 

New games now began ; the prize song was to be dis- 
puted, and Daphnis entered the lists. Panrose, still invis- 
ible, followed his steps ; the nymph, agitated by mortal 
inquietude, tremblingly saw Daphnis approach the beau- 
teous, the dangerous Cynisca. She had but too well read 
the fickle heart of her husband ; but she endeavored to de- 
ceive herself, wished to doubt of her wretchedness, and 
feared to calunmiate the man she loved, by giving way to 
jealousy. 

Daphnis, however, took the lyre presented him, began 
to sing ; and the first word he pronounced was the name 
of Cynisca. The distracted Panix>se shuddered ; Daph- 
nis stood by her side to celebrate her rival ; she heard the 
same passionate expressiveness, which Daphnis former- 
ly had, when he complained of her cruelty. ' Alas ! said 
she, thus it was he once sang Panrose. 

The delighted Greeks applauded with transport ; but 
Daphnis, insensible to fame, thought only of Cynisca. He 
obtained the prize, he received the myrtle crown, and, im- 
petuously advancing towards Cynisca, laid the reed and 
the lyre at her feet.(l 1) 

At this fatal moment, a thick veil shadowed his eyes, 
and robbed thejn of the sunshine of day ; he gave a shriek 
— Avenging gods ! cried he— 

The sound expired on his trembling lips ; Panrose flew 
to catch him, and the faithless and the miserable Daphnis 
fainted in the arms of the nymph he had betrayed. 

Mercury, affected at his son's destiny, enveloped him 
and Panrose in a cloud, caught them from the eyes of the 
astonished spectators, and thus transported them to the 
delicious vale of Tempe, near Mount Olympus, in Thes- 
saly. 

Mercury gently laid his son on the flowery green sward, 
for Daphnis still remained entranced ; Panrose, kneeling 
beside him, bathed his face with her tears. The nymph i^ 
no longer invisible, Mercury beholds her with astonii ' 
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men!} admires her beauty, and her still more touching 
grace. 

O Love ! ssdd he, cruel Love ! these are thy caprices: 
ifthoU) Panrose, could not fix the heart of DaphniS) vhat 
nymph shall dare depend on the fidelity of her lover ?— 
My son is as guilty as unfortunate. Alas ! I cannot re- 
voke his fate, I cannot change his heart, I cannot even re- 
store liim to sight ; he must expiate his crime ; such is 
the sentence pronounced by the avenging gods, by whom 
he is pursued. But for you, O charming nymph, it is not 
just, that you shovild groan beneath galling chains, which 
an ungrateful lover has broken, and I will propose the 
means of restoring your tranquillity. 

Not far from this valley, at the foot of Olympus, is the 
fountain of Argyra, the cold waters of which have the vir- 
tue of making lovers even lose the very remembrance of 
an unhappy passion ;* but it may not be approached, ex- 
cept by fortitude not to be shaken. Love himself guards 
and forbids an entrance, and does not show himself accom- 
panied by sports and pleasures, fiiU of innocence and 
charms, as when he wishes to seduce ; you will see him 
menacing, imperious, terrible ! Armed with his keen 
darts, he will repel you with violence ; while snaky-haired 
Jealousy, her poniard uplifted, will second his efforts ; 
and while amiable, but deceitful Hope, will hold out her 
arms, only to bear you from the happy path, which follow- 
ing would conduct you to the end of all your pains. But 
be not intimidated : these dreadful and seductive objects 
are but phantastic illusions, vain phantoms, which will re- 
treat as you advance, and vanish like airy dreams, if you 
have the courage to pursue your way. t am not permit- 
ted to guide your steps toward this saluta^ fountain, I can 
only point out the road. 

Ah ! said Panrose, heaving a deep sigh, 1 certainly 
should have fortitude to undertake and accomplish this 
fearful journey ; but, O ! son of Jupiter, cast your eyes 
there : look at the dreadful state, to which unpitying des- 
tiny has reduced your son ; what must become of-him, 
should I cease to love him ?— Yes, Daphnis, yes, dear and 
unfortunate husband, let me preserve feelings that distract 
my heart, but which at least shall soften the hontir of thy 

♦ I before spoke of this fountain^ in the tile of Alphonso. and 
have only added to the fable the allegory of the road w hich leads to U. 
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iituation. — Alas ! the wretched Panrose only can console, 
)y deceiving thee. — But to preserve thee from despair, 
Jvery thing becomes possible. — O, Mercury ! hear my 
grayer. After the chariot race, the beauteous Cynisca 
vas borne in triumph, and her voice was heard, aloud, ren- 
lering thankfi to Olympian Jove. Alas 1 1 saw Daphnis was 
iffected by her accents : O ! grant to me that voice that 
:harmed him, that, when he awakes from his lethargy to 
ense, Daphnis may still believe himself in company with 
ler he loves ; and that an adored hand dries his tears, and 
!;uide8 his steps. My presence would now only be a cruel 
md insupportable reproach, and I would not have the bar- 
)arity to add to his woes, by seeming to succour him.— 
^et him attiibute to my rival the tenderness he owes only 
me. — ^Yes, let him— If I can only {uake him happy, I 
:are not what I suffer. 

Generous nymph ! said Mercury, your wish is granted ; 
ienceforth you shall have the voice of the rival, who never 
an deserve to be preferred to you. But what torments 
vill your lover's error make you undergo ! O, Panrose ! 
nay you reap the fruits of love so pure, so faithful, so affec- 
ionate ! 

So saying, the god extended his arm, lightly touched 
daphnis with his caduceus, and again restored him to 
ense. He rose ; his eyes were open, but impenetrable 
arkness was around, and the hills and vallies echoed with 
lis mournful cries. Console yourself, my son, said Mer- 
ury 5 Love, the cause of your affliction, affords you a rich 
mends. 

Thus having said, the god spurned the earth, sprang 
ibove the clouds, and disappeared from the eyes of Pan- 
ose. 

Daphnis, thinking himself alone, abandoned, vented his 
lespair in the most affecting complaints. The listening 
:*anrose shed a flood of tears ; a word from her would 
:alm his grief, yet could she not resolve to break silence, 
io mortally did she fear the transports, with which the 
iound of her voice would inspire Daphnis ; his grief made 
ler wretched, and his joy would rend her very heart. 

Pity, at length, however, vanquished jealousy. Daph* 
lis, said she, you are not forsaken. Love the most afiec* 
ionate watches over and guards you fropi harm. 

Gods ! interrupted Daphnis, what do 1 hear ?— Is it not 
m illusion ? Is it, can it be the voice of Cynisca ?~you are 
Hh2 
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silent— O I speak, whoever jou are, speak, let me hear 
tlie harmonious raptures of that voice — Vou answer not I 
Alas I I am deceived. 

No, Daphnis, replied the wretched Panrose, here is one 
who will never forsake you. 

It is she, cried the ecstatic Daphnis, it is Cynisca.«»0 ! 
thou whom I adore, divine Cynisca, thou alone canst 
change my destiny ; deprived as I am of Heaven's light, 
thou alone canst make me live.— Yet imagine the horror 
of my situation — I am with thee, yet cannot behold thee. — 
But Uiou lovest me ; I hear thy voice, and ought to bless 
my fate.— Where art thou, Cynisca ? Deign to let me 
touch thee ; suffer me to prostrate m3r8elf atthy feet— O, 
gods ! dost thou give me thy hand ? Do I press it to my 
heart ? Do 1 water with my tears that beloved, that charit* 
able hand, that guides an unhappy wretch deprived of 
light ?— Why dMt thou sigh, Cytiisca ? — Ah ! weep not 
for me ; I never was happy till this moment. 

Daphnis, said Panrose, I confess there is a secret inqui- 
etude which troubles and torments me. — I dare not rely 
upon thy fidth ; another nymph once was beloved by thee— 
No, hastily interrupted Daphnis, no, I loved her not ; I 
knew not love till I knew you : be certsun I did not, char- 
ming Cynisca— O ! weep not thus— - 

Alas ! said Panrose, I weep for that unfortunate 
n3mriph ; and surely Daphnis, thou oughtest to weep for 
her too. 

She will be ever dear to me, replied Daphnis, sighing ; 
but in breaking the ties by which we were united, I restore 
her to liberty, and a new passion may console her. 

What hast thou dared imagine ? cried Panrose : no, 
never — Ah, cruel man !— <:ouldst thou think it possible to 
forget tliee ? 

Adored Cynisca ! replied Daphnis, what gratitude does 
this generosity inspire ! But judge not the heart of Panrose 
by thy own ; compare not thy affection to any, but what 
thou thyself canst create. 

Thus could not Daphnis say a word, which was not to 
the feeling of Panrose like the harrow to the bosom of the 
earth. 

No sooner had Night spread her black veil, than the 
i nvisible arm of Jupiter transported the sleeping Daphnis 
and Panrose to the foot of ^tna. The Shepherd? when he 
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awaked> imagined himself still near Mount Olympus ; and 
the nymph, in pity, encouraged the mistake. 

Panrose, faithful to the duty she had imposed on herself, 
served every day as a guide to the dark Daphuis, from the 
rising to the setting sun ; but she led him only to those 
places, which all retraced the memory of former bliss ; 
sometimes the shepherd reposed in the bower, where the 
nymph first heard his vows ; yet did the faithless shepherd 
never speak but of the daughter of Archidamas. In the 
arms of Panrose he vowed eternal fidelity to Cynisca. 

A thousand times did the wretched nymph think to be- 
tray her secret, and a thousand times was she restrained 
by the fearful apprehension of seeing Daphnis in despair ; 
she was secretly determined sometimes to let him know 
it, but »he felt how much she should gain by deferring it ; 
how much stronger the gratitude of Daphnis would be ; 
and tliis idea animated and sustained her fortitude. 

She flattered herself, too, that time would enfeeble his 
love for Cynisca ; but in this she was deceived. Panrose, 
often irritated, ever discontented and unhappy, never 
seemed passionately fond of Daphnis ; he was not certain 
his passion was returned, and he was agitated and preyed 
upon by this fear. Love, satiated, sleeps when he is se- 
cure ; he is nourished and kept awake by incertitude. 

O Cynisca I Daphnis would say, I owe thee every thing, 
yet thou partakest not the passion thou dost inspire ; thy 
coldness often drives me to despair, thou hearest with in- 
difference my songs in thy praise. I sing only of Cynisca ; 
the name of Cynisca is ever on my lips, and yet thou art 
not moved — Do I, then, owe to pity alone, all the generous 
cares thou hast deigned to dedicate to me ? — Ah I if it be 
so, abandon the unfortunate Daphnis ; if thou love not, do 
not imagine thou canst console. 

Ungrateful shepherd I replied Panrose — No, Daphnis, 
thou canst not conceive the excess of thy ingratitude. 

O rapturous reproach ! cried Daphnis. — Dear, divine 
Cynisca, with a single word thou hast dissipated all my 
fears ; yet, alas I wherefore hast thou never the expres- 
sions of love, except to jcomplain of thy lover ? 

Such were the conversations of the nymph and the shep- 
herd. % 

Twice did Panrose behold returning spring, and still 
did she continue in tlie same unhappy condition. At 
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length) Sifter suffering \vith so much constancy, she sud- 
denly took the resolution to reveal her secret. 

Away she went to the banks of the lake oF the Palicii, 
approached the green altar, which Daphnis formerly there 
had reared) and kneeling to the statue of Love, invoked 
that cruel god, the author of all her sufferings. — O, Love I 
said she, deign to dry up the source of my tears, by restor- 
ing me the heart of Daphnis ; deign once more to appear 
in my behalf ; behold, it is Fidelity that implores thee : an- 
swer to its soft but steady voice which now calls. 

Love heard, and appeared on a fleeting cloud, w^hich, 
resting over the altar, he thus answered the weeping 
nymph 2 

O, thou who art the glory and ornament of my empire 5 
O, Panrose ! wherefore cannot I grant thy prayer ? But 
though I can render lovers faithless, I cannot again lig-ht up 
a flame, which is once extinct ; yet, if Love had the pow- 
er to perform this mii-acle, it ought to be for Panrose- Yes, 
generous nymph, I wish it, but dare not promise. — Go, 
seek thy lover. Jove gives thee power to restore him to 
sight ihe moment thou wishest it. Day again shall appear 
to Daphnis. 

Love ended, and, plunging into the cloud on which he 
rode, disappeared from the eyes of Panrose. — What ! cri- 
ed the transported nymph, shall Daphnis again look upon 
the sun ? shall he owe that unexpected happiness to me ? 
and shall he, the same moment, learn all 1 have done for 
him ? Can I any longer doubt ? No, dearest Daphnis, that 
would be to wrong thee unpardonably ; I shall regain all 
my power over thy heart, and should be unworthy Love 
and thee, did I hesitate a moment to be thus assured. 

She said, and instantly flew to the bower of myrtles and 
roses, where she found Daphnis ; with a trembling hand 
she seized the hand of her lover ; she led, or rather hastily 
dragged him to the banks of the lake Palicii, to the statue 
of L^ve ; then, breaking silence, said, — Daphnis, behold 
the light, and know the hand by which thou hast ever been 
guided. 

The blood froze in the veins of Daphnis ; Panrose a- 
gain had assumed her own voice, and that voice, so mild, so 
sweet, and o- tender, spoke like thunder to the guilty soul 
®^I^aphnis ; the film vanished from his eyes, and he sunk) 
with still deeper terror, when he beheld the awful lake of 
the Palicii. At the sight of Panrose, astonishment and 
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ccmfusion rose reddening in his countenance ; then, in- 
stantly assumed a deadly pale, which spoke but too plain- 
ly the fearftil perplexity that oveijcame him, and the cruel 
remorse that gnawed his heart. Thus motionless he re- 
mained, with moist and downcast eyes. 

O, Daphnis I said Panrose, quit this perplexity ; it c^- 
fends my love ; when I brought you on these awful banks, 
1 wished not to retrace the memory of those holy and sa- 
cred ties, by which we are united. — Think not I ask new 
^ths ; J am henceforth certain of thy heart, and should 
regard a promise, which now would be useless to my 
tranquillity, as an insult which would but debase us both. 
I find in my own love all the confidence which my hus- 
band can desire for the security of my affection as well as 
his. 

So saying, Panrose approached Daphnis, and held out 
her arms. — ^The shepherd raised his eyes to Heaven, 
with the utmost expression of grief; a deluge of tears o- 
verflowed his face, and a mournful silence, for a moment 
impeded speech. At length, kneeling to Panrose, he cri- 
ed— No, never will I have the baseness to take advantage 
of your generosity only to deceive you. O ! virtuous de- 
liverer of the unfortunate Daphnis, know my tate, and 
know your own. To you I consecrate my life ; a thou- 
sand times, were it possible, would I devote it to your 
safety and peace ; every thing that gratitude and admira- 
tion can inspire, I feel— But— 
Daphnis stopped. 

Proceed, barbarian, exclaimed Panrose ; proceed ; fin- 
ish ; tear the heart from this poor bosom ; tell me thou 
canst not love. 

Daphnis made no reply. 

Is it possible ! cried the nymph — What ! canst thou 
still prefer Cynisca to Panrose ? 

Hold, cried Daphnis, overwhelm not one, who has al- 
ready but too much cause of complaint. 

What I now feel for Cynisca is but what I felt for thee 
before the date of my misfortunes ; but the feelings thou 
now inspirest, though less passionate, are, however, more 
profound, and will endure as long as life. Cynisca, in 
s; ite of myself, lives in my imagination, but thou wilt 
reig^n forever over my heart. 

Panrose listened, grew pale, and shivered; the icy 
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blood crept along her Ycins, and froze her heart, which 
Hope abandoned now beyond return. 

What do I hear ? said she ; what new day breaks upon 
my mind> and dissipates former vain illusions ? — Have I, 
then) hitherto made felicity depend on a blind and irra- 
tional sensation^ which imagination only can produce, 
which suffers destruction without a cause, and which the 
best founded gratitude cannot restore ? — Daphnis, let us 
forever abjure these fatal en*ors, and let a tender friend- 
ship console and reward us for all the fearful ills we hare 
suffered. Come, follow me ! Let us break the statue of 
Love, and on the ruins of his overthrown altar we may 
vow, in the face of the gods, without fear of perjury, a 
mild and uniform affection, which shall descend with us 
to the tomb. 
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BAPHNIS AJ^D PAJ^ROSE. 



(0 THE daughters of Antipoenus devoted themselves 
as sacrifices for the Thebans, according to the answer of 
the oracle, which pronounced the city should be deliver- 
ed from the hand of Hercules, if some one of the most il- 
lustrious families it contained would sacrifice itself; and 
all the daughters of Antipcenus killed themselves. 

The courageous Hyacinthides^-^^^ Were the daughters 
of Erechtheus, kmg of Athens : having devoted them- 
selves to the good of their country, they were surnamed 
Hyacinthides, from the place where they were sacrificed. 
They were also called the Virgins." 

The daughters of Echion^ king of Thebes — " Were 
two maidens, who suffered themselves to be sacrificed, to 
appease the gods, who at that time afflicted their country 
with a horrible drought. There rose from their ashes 
two men cro>vned, who celebrated the death of these gen- 
erous princesses. There was another Echion, the father 
of Pentheus, who was one of tliose who assisted Cadmus 
to build Thebes, and from whom the Thebans have been 
called Echionides. There was yet another Echion, tlie 
herald of the argonauts."— Dicr. de la Fable, 

(2) The seven daughters of Alcyoneus — ^ Alcyo- 
neus was a giant, the brother of Porphyrion, who killed 
twenty-four of the soldiers of Hercules, and was himself 
killed by that hero. His seven daughters were so affect- 
ed, that they threw themselves into the sea, where they 
were changed into Alcyons (Halcyons, or king's Fish- 
ers)." 

The charming Erigone^ immolating herself at the tomb 
o/icflrM«— " Erigone hung herself on a tree, when she 
heard of her fether's death : this she learnt from the con- 
tinual barking of Mera, the bitch of Icarus> at her roaster's 
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tomb. This Erigone was beloved of Bacchus, who, to se- 
duce her, transformed himself into a bunch of grapes. 
Tlie poets have feigned she was metamorphosed into the 
constellation called Virgo. The following was the cause 
of her death : Icarus, the father of Erigone, having given 
the peasants wine to drink, who knew not its effects, they 
became drunk; and other peasants, supposing them poi- 
soned, slew Icarus ; on trhich the wives of these peasants 
were seized with madness, which lasted till the oracle bad 
ordained feasts in honor of Icarus. Thence came the I- 
carian games, which consisted in balancing on a cord d- 
tached to two trees, that is to say, swinging.* Mera, the 
bitch of Icarus, was nietamorphosed into the constelladoo 
called Canicula, and Icarus into a star, which Is supposed 
to be Bootes, or the Herdsman. There was another Ica- 
rifs, the son of Daedalus ; and a third, who was the father 
of Penelope." — Diet, de la Fable. 

The beauteous Hyfiaiftyle — ^Thc women of Leninos ha- 
ving massacred their husbands, and all the men on the 
island, Hypsipyle, to save her father Thoas, feigned she 
had killed him, but kept him concealed. Tliis part of 
the story is well known, the rest not so much. 

" Jason, going to the conquest of th^ golden Fleece, 
landed at Lemnos, and married Hypsipyle, whom the 
Lemnian women had elected queen. Jason abandoned 
Hypsipyle for Medea. The Ltmnians having learnt, that 
Hypsipyle had saved her father? expelled her the island 
She fell into the hands of pirates : they sold her to Ly- 
curgus, king of Nemea, who appointed her to educate hb 
son Archemorus. One day, Hypsipyle having placed the 
young prince on a bed of smallage, while she went to 
shew a fountain to the princes who were going to besiege 
Thebes, the child died by the bite of a serpent Lycur- 
gus would have punished her negligence with death, but 
the Argians took her under their protection. The Ne- 
naean games, which: were held once in three years, were 
instituted to commemorate this accident. The conquer- 
ors were clothed m black, and crowned with smallage." 

The valiant Harfialyce — " The daughter of Harpalycus, 
king of a part of Thrace. Her fether being borne hard 
upon in battle, and already wounded by Neoptolemus, 

Probably in memoTy of the death of Erigone, who with a cord 
nung herself on a tree. 
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Harpatyce flew to his assistance^ brought him out bf'dan* 
ger, and put to flight the troops of Neoptolemus. Sh* 
excelled in the management of horses. There were two 
other w^men of the same name, one of whom was very 
wicked, and the other died with grief, for not being able 
to soften the heart of Iphiclus, whom she loved." 

TAe tender tiaters of the yottng Hyaa^^^- The H]mdes, 
daughters of Atlas and Etheria, were thus called fi?om 
Hyas, their brother, whom they loved so afTectionatelf, 
that they w€re inconsolable for his death* The god«> 
moved by their grief, changed them into stars. Others 
relate, that the Hyades were njrmphs, whom Jupiter chan* 
ged into stars, to preserve them from the wrath of Juno, 
who had determined to punish them for the care they had 
taken in educating Bacchus." 

Of the imprudent Phaeton^^^^ The Heliades, daughters 
of the Sun and Clymene, were three, Lampethusa, Lam- 
petia, and Phaethusa. They were metamorphosed into 
poplars, and their tears into amber." 

And the Meleagrides"*-^ They wept so much for the 
death of their brother Meleager, that the gods changed 
them into fowls."— Dic^ de la Fable. 

(3) Panofiea — One of the Nereids, eminent for her pu- 
rity, and the integrity of her manners. She was one of 
the divinities called Littorales.* There was another Pan- 
opea, the wife oi Hercules, by Whom he had a son called 
after her name. 

Tutia and Claudia^ dear to Vesta — ^ Were Vestals. 
Tutia, accused of a crime, proved her innocence by fetch- 
ing water from the Tiber to the temple of Vesta in a sieve. 
Claudia's virtue was suspected, but Vesta wrought a mir- 
acle to prove her innocence. She, with her girdle tmly^ 
drew the vessel in which was the statue of the mother of 
the gods, brought from Phrygia, and which havinjg^ enter- 
ed the Tiber, was so immovable, that several thousatKl 
men could not drag it along." 

Anaxibia protected by Diana^^^^ Was a nymph who 
vanished in the temple of Diana, where she had taken ref- 
uge to avoid the pursuits of Apollo."-— JDir/. de la Fdble. 

J might extend this nomenclature, and cite the n3nnpb 

* Seagods. The name is derived from the cmtom the ancientfl . 
had of fulfiUing their vows, made at set, at sodn at they came im 
ahore. 

▼OL. ti. I i 
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Ea, "^h o, fleeing the river Phasis, implored the succour 
ef the godS) and became an island ; Coronis, whom Minerva 
changed into 9^ crow, when pursued by Neptune, Sec. 
This is not the Coronis beloved of Apollo, and the 
mother of .£scolapius. There were many nymphs of the 
same name. 

(4) ne unhappy Argkb^^ Was daughter to Adrastus, 
and wife to Polynices, whose corpse she went in search of 
with Antigone, to pay it the last dudes ; which irritated 
Creon so much he slew them both. She became a foun- 
tain that bore her name.*' 

JLaodamia^^^ There was another Laodamia,the daugh* 
tur of Bellerophcm, beloved by Jupiter. Diana ^ew the 
latter with arrows, for her pride." 

Argathona and Canena^^*^ The former, the wife of 
Rhesus, was so affected by her husband's death, slain at 
the siege of Troy, that she died of grief ; and Canensi op 
Canente, the wife of Picus, after his death wasted away 
till nothing could be seen of her.'* 

Evadne-^^ Daughter of Iphis, or, according to others, 
of Mars and Thebe, was insensible to the love of Apollo, 
and espoused Capaneus ; who being killed with a thun- 
derbolt* at the siege pf Thebes, Evadne threw herself in- 
to the fire that consumed her husband's body." 

(5) The affectionate Pyrcne^^^^ Cenchreis, the daughter 
of the nymph Pyrene, having been slain accidentally by a 
dart, which Diana hurled at a wild beast, her mother Py- 
rene shed so many tears, that she was changed into a foun* 
twnt." 

, And the nymph who gave birth to Cycnus-^^^ H5aie, a 
nymph of Arcadia, wept so much for the loss of her son, 
who had flung himself from a rock, because one of his 
friends had refused to give him a bull, that she melted a- 
way in tears, and was changed to a lake which bore her 
name.'* 

Amphinome^^^ The mother of Jason plunged a dagger 

* Because of his impiety. 

t Other authors say, that Pyrene was apfincess, daughter of Be- 
brix, king of that part of Spain which borders on France. That 
she was carried off by Hercules, who, having one day left her, at 
his return found her torn to pieces by wild beasts ; and that he (hen 
buried her, by heaping one of the mountains, since called Pyrenees, 
uponier. 
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into her breast, through sorrow for the long absence of 
Jher son. 

CaUi/iatria'-^^ Disguised herself like a master of arms» 
to accompany her son to the Olympic games, where wo- 
men were not permitted to come. She was discovered 
by her transports at seeing her son victorious. The judg- 
es pardoned lier, but made a law that, in future, the mas- 
ter of arms should be naked as well as the athletae.*' 

(6) JSTymfiha of the waters, the woods^ the 7neadows,and 
the mountains-^^' Ephtoridbs, nymphs of the lakes. I 
know not why this name is out of use, it is poetical ; so are 
Meliades and Epimelides, nymphs who preside over 
flocks : Limniades, nymphs of the marshes ; Lommiades^ 
nymphs of the fiowers and meadows ; Herefides, nymphs 
who waited on Juno when she bathed ; Potamides, river 
nymphs, &c." 

(7) Meiantho^ Leucothoe-^^^^ Melantho was beloved by 
Neptune, who took the figure of a dolphin to carry her 
off. Leucothoe was the daughter of Orcamus and £ury» 
Dome, and beloved by Apollo, who deceived her in the 
shape and habit of her mother, C lytic ; her rival inform- 
ed Orchanms of the affair, and he buried his daughter a- 
live ; but Apollo metamorphosed her into a frankincense 
tree."— Die/, de la Fable. 

(8) Accordbg to the Dictionnaire de la Fable, and al- 
most all authors. Hymen was the son of Bacchus and Ve- 
nus ; but the following is a much more ingenious fabl&-« 
Some authors say that " Hymen was a young Athenian of 
obscure birth, but perfect oeauty ; and that he fell in love 
with a young lady of high rank, and disguised himself in 
women's clothes, to have the pleasure of being near her. 
Being one day thus disgubed on the sea shore, in compa- 
ny with his mistress, celebrating the rites of Ceres 
Eleusina, there came pirates who carried Hymen and ail 
the virgins off. The pirates took them to a distant island, 
where they got drunk with joy and fell asleep. Hymen 
then armed the virgins, and killed the pirates ; idfter 
which, leaving his mistress and her companions on the 
island, he went to Athens, where he made conditions witk 
all their parents, and demanded her he loved in marriago 
as her ransom ; which was granted. This marriage was 
so fortunate, that the name of Hymen was ever aAer in- 
voked at all nuptials ; and the Greeks at last worshipped 
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him as a god/'*— DaxchsT) DUMtrtation 9ur le* Ceremo* 
TueiMifitiales de$ jinciem, 

(9) i would mnob lather tntve imagined this charming, 
this delicate answer of Panrosey than have been the aiith<tf 
of twemy tales like the present ; hot, nnlbrtuuaitely for 
me, the original of this is also to be feond in the Dictitm' 
noire de la Fable, 

** The father of Penelope was Icarus, a TKA>le and pow# 
erful Spartan. Unable to determine to part with his 
daughter, he conjured Ul3rBses to live at Sparta, but could 
not prevadL Ulysses having departed with his wife, Ica- 
rus nuMmted his chariot, overtook ins beloved daught^] 
and again redoubled his prayers to return to Sparta. U* 
lyases then left it to the chcnce of Penelope to stay, or fol« 
low him to Ithaca, Penelope made no reply, but with 
downcast eyes hid her lace in her veil. Icarus insisted 
XM> &rther, but erected an altar to Modesty.^ 

Is it possible such an incident should be ao fittle 
known ? I have thought this answer might receive addl^ 
tioBal grace, by supposkig Panrose, just going to becoQie 
a bride, had received from the goddess of nnxiesty this in- 
teresting veiL The simple recital, however, in the Dk" 
tiormaire de la Fable j made a stronger impression on me 
than the scene I have invented : but the idea is so charm- 
ing, that, even if spoiled, it still gives pleasure. 

(10) Vows among the ancients were very customary, 
and accompanied with divers ceremonies. Sometimes 
tbey made libations ; and while the priest plunged his 
knife into the victim, the sacred wine was shed, and they 
cried aloud, ** Let the blood of the man who shall dare to 
violate his oath, and of his race, be sprinkled upon the 
earth, like the blood of these victims upon our altars." 

Sometimes they dipped their hands in the blood and en- 
trails of the victims ; at others they cast a red-hot iron in- 
to the sea, promising to keep their words, till that iron 
should return and swim upon the surface. The pains of 
death and infamy were inflicted on those who violated 
their vows ; but they excepted orators, poets, and lovers 
firom the |>unishment. The form of taking an oath a- 
tnong the kings was to raise the sceptre. The gods 
whom the Greeks inv'oked on these occasions were infi- 
mte ; sometimes they called the Sun to witness, some- 
tmies the Styx, &c. 

Pythagoras swore by the number four, which, accor- 
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ding to him, was the symbol of divinity. Socrates called 
on the true God, the God who presides over friendship.— 
Maeura dea Grec«, par Men ari>. 

(l I) The chariot races were the most noble, and were 
of two sorts, that is, either with two or four horses j the 
chai iot and four was called quadriga. The ancients did 
not arrange their horses, like us, two and two, but all a« 
breast. The chariots were in the forms of shells, and had 
two wheels, with a very short pole. In the centre of the 
list was an altar, on which was placed a brazen eagle with 
spread wings, which was suddenly raised by means of a 
spring. This was a signal of departure. At the end of 
the Olympian goal was the tomb of Endyroion. The lists 
of Olympus were superb, and were contsdned in a vast 
inclosure, 600 feet in length, which represented the prow 
of a vessel, surrounded by stalls for the hoi^ses and chari- 
ots. The goal for the races was the large trunk of an oak 
or pine tree, reared on the confines of about a cubit's 
height, and sustained on each side by two white poUshed 
stones. The prize of singing and poetry was a myrtle 
crown. Women and virgins, once in five years, celebra* 
ted a particular feast at Olympus in honor of Juno ; and 
the virgins who ran in the races were divided into three 
classes ; the youngest ran the fii'st, those of a more advan- 
ced age second, and the eldest last. In consideration oi 
their sex, the length of the race was limited to 600 feet ^. 
its common length was 600. Those who were victorious 
in the four ancient games of Greece, whatever kind erf 
contest it was, were called Periedonic : which name was 
given them from the word period, that is, as the revolu* 
tion of four years.— iWieettr^ dca Grecsy par Menard. . 

I i 2 
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PALACE OF TRUTH. 

A MORAL TALE. 



THE charming ^ueen Altemlra married the moat 
beautiful of all the genii, the amiable and teoder Phaoor. 
The evenbg of the bridal day, the queen was very desir* 
ous the genius should conduct her to his palace. Phaaor 
sighedy and, tenderly regarding Altemir% said, I abandon 
it for your sake. You reign over fsdthful subjects, and o- 
▼er my heart ; let that empire content you. It is not pos* 
sible T should take you to my palace ; but, since you can« 
not inhabit it, I shall return thither so mote ; and do- not 
isk me farther. 

How, my lord ! interrupted Akemira, m^st I never see 
your palace? 

I dare flatter myself replied Phanori smiling^ you will 
one day see it 

But when ? replied the queen ard^tly. 

In sixteen years, if you then wish it. 

In sixteen yeard ? Heavens ! 

From this time to that let it be forgotten : for your re* 
pose and mine, I must keep this secret. ' 

The queen was excessively cui-ious, and complained, 
wept, and pouted ; but Phanor was inflexible. The vex- 
ation of having a husband so discreet, was the only one 
Altemira knew ; the wedded pair loved each other entire- 
ly ; and, had it not been for the curiosity and eternal ques- 
tions of the queen concerning the mysterious palace of 
the genius, they would have be^ perfectly happy. 

Altemira gave birth to a princess, whom the genius, as 
may be easily imagined, endowed with all possible grace 
Vkd perfections. Scarcely had Zeolide (the lovely prin- 
cess was so called) attained her fourteenth year, ere die 
queen and the genius were careful to choose a future hus- 
band wonhy of her chann9f and their choice fell upoa 
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Pfiace PIdkimiry who zidond Zeolide. The young prin- 
cess was consulted^ and she owned she preferred Philamir 
to all) who had ever sought her hand. 

The queen, who beheid with inexpressible satisfaction 
the moment approach, when, according to the promise of 
the genius, she might indulge her curiosity, determined 
not to marry her di^ighter till she had seen the palace, 
and returned from her husbaad's territories ; and the mo- 
ment^ so ardently wkhed, at- length arrived. 

Sixteen years had the queen now been married, and 
she pressed Phanor to depart Avithout delay. To-morrow, 
answered he, you shall be transported thither, if, after 
lutving beard what I shall relate, you persbt in tiie same 
veaoludon. This evening you shall hear my story. The 
queen desioed 2«eolide might be present. Phanor was 
lodx to consenti but at last yielded to the eager entreaties 
of the queen. Toward the close jof the day he went to Al- 
temira's apartment, and seating himself between the two 
princesses, he thus began his tale : 

THE HISTORY OF THE GENIUS PHANOR. 

I was bom with most lively passions. Our art, which 
renders us so superior to mortals, can effect no alteration 
in tlie heart ; and the genius my father saw, with chagrin^ 
that several centuries would be necessary, to render me 
prudent and happy. 

In tlie mean time I became deeply enamoured of a fairy, 
much older than myself, and more eminent for understand- 
ing than beauty ; this choice did me honor. Prudina, so 
was the fairy called, was held in great estimation, and was 
cited as a model of circumspection, prudence, and virtue. 
So penetrating was her wit, she saw my passion before I 
knew it myself, and informed me I was in love with her : 
at first I was going to tell her, with the utmost simplicity 
and openness of heart, she was mistaken ; but she seemed 
so confident, I thought it best to examine myself a little 
farther. 

While she chided me for a passion, which she called 
childish folly, Prudina discovered so much mildness and 
friendship, that the consequence of these lectures was, I 
found it possible I might in time obtain, a place in her af- 
fections, and this hope begat the love, which she rather 
foresaw than discovered. At last I took courage, and 
pressed Prudina for an explanation^ and she owned shr 
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herself had fallen into the snares she had counselled me ta. 
avoid. 

Enchanted with my good fortune, I spoke of marriage j 
but Prudina declared she would tiot wed, till she had first 
had proofs of my constancy ; promisuig, at the same time, 
to give no one the least item of the hopes she indulged me 
in. She spoke highly of the charms oi secrecy, and as 
bragging was not my foible, she easily obtained all she ask- 
ed on that head, and our mutual good understanding was 
wholly unknown to all. 

One evening, as enveloped in a cloud, I traversed the 
air toward the palace of Prudina, I heard ciies so griev- 
ous, that pity obliged me to stop. I beheld a cavalcade of 
horses and carriages, with a multitude of slaves bearing 
flambeaux, and in the nudstof this multitude a young lAan 
of exquisite beauty, who appeared the master of the oth- 
ers, in all the agonies of despair. His followers all reput- 
ed his complaints, and i*eudered the scene still more af- 
fecting. 

I made myself known, and, addressing the charming 
youth, demanded the cause of such extraordinary griie£ 
I am, said he, the prince Zimis, and have from my in&ncy 
loved the Princess Eliana ; our parents had agreed to our 
union, when the cruel genius Phorniidas, unhappily forme, 
saw and became enamoured of my love. Eliana treated 
him with so much rigor, that he appeared to have lost all 
hope. I took advantage of tliis momentaiy repose, and, 
accompanied by the train you see, was conducting my 
princess into my own kingdom, to celebrate our nuptials. 

As we were passing through a gloomy forest, we were 
suddenly surprised by the appearance of Phormidas, who 
assaulted us, and in spite of my courage and resistance, 
tore my dear Eliana from my arms. Vainly have I en- 
deavored, for three days, to follow the traces of the ravish- 
er ; fatigue, at last, has stopped us here, and here, I feel, 
will despair terminate my life and miseries. 

This recital greatly affected me ; I comforted the unfor- 
tunate Zimis, and assured him his princess should be re- 
stored. Return, said I, into your own kingdom ; before 
the break of day you shall again possess Elianu ; my art is 
superior to that of Phormidas. Adieu ! confide yourven- 
geance to me. This said, I launched into the air, and soon 
lost sight of the prince and his train. 

I dedicated the night, destined to love, to benevolence ; 
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and instead of the palace of Prudina, flew to the throne of 
the sovereign of the genii) to whom I related the interest- 
ing story of Eliana and her lover, and conjured him to de- 
liver the young princess from the tyranny of Phormidas. 

Our august monarch, taking me by the hand, said, fol- 
low me, I will give you some information concerning the 
fete of the princess, and leave to you the glory of ending 
this adventure. 

So saying, he conducted me into an elegant saloon, or- 
Bamented with a multitude of glasses, one of which he 
lottched with a golden wand. We must first see, said he, 
what is at present become of Eliana, that our succours and 
activity may equal the danger of her situation. 

As he spoke, I saw the glass begin to color, and it soon 
represented a young lady of perfect beauty. That is Eli- 
ana, said the genius ; but observe how she is employed. 

At this instant the magic picture became complete, and 
I saw, not without extreme surprise, Eiiana alone in a gar- 
den, sitting in a swing, which, in full motion, rose even to 
the clouds, and weeping in so affecting a manner, that I 
was greatly moved. My astonishment made the genius 
amile : You will soon discover things much more extra- 
ordinary, said he, shaking hisliead with a mysterious air. 
Here, receive this talisman, it will transport you whenever 
you please to the place where Eiiana is detsdned ; but arm 
yourself with coolness and courage, for you will need them 
both. If you terminate this singular and perilous adven- 
ture gloriously, I pixmiise to grant whatever reward you 
shall ask. 

^ So saying, the monarch lefl me ; and thus, in posses- 
sion of my talisman, I mstantly wished myself with Eiiana. 
The very, same moment I saw myself in the midst of a 
aupeib garden, heard the sound of voices, stopped, looked 
round me, and, by the clear light of the moon, perceived, 
at some distance, thei>eautiful Eiiana, whom I had seen in 
the magic glass. She was precisely in the sam^ situa- 
tion, swinging with the most fuiious velocity ; which mad- 
ness appeared to me utterly inconceivable. 

The princess was conversing with a very pretty little 
sjlph, who was speaking. It is pleasant enough, said he, 
to swing sometimes ; but to swing always, whatever can 
be said to persuade you from it, still swing, swing, swing, 
during all the prime of youth, Uiis is cruel, I confess. 
^Of Zumioy replied the princess^ tow iiappy are you, 
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that you can presene your gaiety ! You, it is true, lik^ 
me, are deprived of liberty, but then you are not treated 
with so much barbarity. — Oh I were you in my place.— 
Oh I cruel genius ! Oh, more inhuman ftury I To whi«t 
strange punishment am I condemned I 

The princess could not continue her moving complaints 
-—for at that instant her swing took so rapid, so impetuous 
a motion, that she wanted breath and utterance. 

I now learnt the unfortunate Eliana was enchanted in 
this fatal swing. I drew near to her, told her what was 
become of her lover, promised to restore her to libertj^ 
and entreated her to inform me of all that had happeined« 
Alas ! my lord, said she, I fear you have not power to break 
the enchantment, which vengeance and jealousy have ima- 
gined ; or that you will be shocked by the conditions^ 
which must be fulfilled ere this can be accomplished. 

My history, in a few words, is as follows : The cruel 
Phormidas, after tearing me from the arms of my husband, 
brought me to his palace. I endeavored to kill myaeiff 
and should, no doubt, have proceeded to some fatal ex* 
tremity, had not the roof of the palace suddenly opened* 
and a woman, or rather a fury, appeared drawn in a car 
by four monstrous bats. 

Phormidas was at my feet ; he instantly.rosc, widia 
confused countenance ; and the terrible fairy, with a me- 
nacing and dreadful voice, pronounced these words: 

Perfidious Phormidas, is it thus I am betrayed ? I, who, 
for thy sake, deceive the most beautiful of all the genii ! 
And dost thou prefer a mortal to me ? No, ingrate, it is 
impossible to impose upon me ; but, if thou would obtain 
pardon, give me up that princess, whose life I promise to 
respect. Remember, she detests and I adore thee, and 
that I am capable of performing every thing to be reven- 
ged 

Phormidas, terrified, crouched to receive his foimer 
chains, and delivered me to the fairy. Immediately the 
car mounted above the clouds, and here, in less than three 
minutes, we arrived, where I endeavored to soften the fai- 
ry, threw myself at her feet, and ccHijured her to restore 
me to my lover. 

After a moment's silence the fairy raised me. Princess, 
said she, I am not vindictive, but I am capricious ; and 
if you will indulge me in a whim, which has just seized 
me, I shall readily forget what has passed. I am ridicu- 
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lously fond of sivinging ; look, here is a swing, sit down in 
. it, that is all I ask. 

Though this idea appeared to me strange, yet I thought 
myself very happy to be so easily pardoned, and obeyed 
without hesitation ; but scarcely had I seated myself in 
this fatal swing, when the fairy, with a terrible voice, thus 
spoke: 

I condemn thee to swing for thirty years, unless one of 
my lovers should cease to admire me, and should deceive 
me without my discovering the deceit. 

Instantly the swing of itself took so violent a motion, 
that the shock made me fiednt. Zumio, the amiable sylph 
whom you see with me, came to my assistance. When I 
recovered the use of my senses, I yielded to the most vio- 
lent despair ; yet recollecting the last words of the fairy, I 
felt hope revive a little ; for, said I, since she has more 
than one lover, she must necessarily be often deceived. 

Certainly, replied Zumio, she would, did she not^possess a 
turquoise ring, whichbecomes as yellow as gold, whenever 
one of her lovers commits the least infidelity, or his affection 
ceases for her. The fairy constantly wears this ring- in 
the day, and, fearing lest it should be stolen from her du- 
ring sleep, she every night incloses it in a brazen casket, 
which she locks up in a subterranean grotto dug in her 
garden, the entrance to which is defended by twelve mon- 
strous crocodiles, six basilisks, and four dragons, whose 
frightful jaws, resembling the most fearful volcanoes, vo- 
mit devouring flames, and send forth stones of fire. 

As the princess ended, the sylph thus continued : Such, 
my lord, are the perils that await you ; but what glory 
would equal yours, were you victorious ! Know, these en- 
chanted gardens are full of the most beautiful princesses 
in the universe, whom this most jealous fairy here detains, 
and has condemned to different pangs and punishments. 
Had the fairy only robbed the world of her rivals, her bar- 
barity would have been sufBcient ; but she has carried off 
every one, who gave her the least kind of umbrage : envi- 
ous of vdt, beauty, talents, and even vitue, it is enough to 
draw <fewn her hatred, that any one sl.ould acquire emi- 
nence, or become very successful. As for me, continued 
^umio, I am also one of her prisoners, though formerly 
Iier favorite page : I carried her most secret billetsdoux : 
unhappily for me, she suspected my discretion, and has 
ccmfined me in this melancholy place. 
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I intemipted Zumio : For Heaven's sake, said I, satis- 
fy iT)y curiosity^ and tell me the name of this monster, this 
abominable fauy. 

Ah, my lord ! replied Zumio, you ^illbe much surpri- 
sed ; for she is as specious as she is wicked ; and, vrhea 
1 had my liberty, I saw her company courted by the first 
among the genii, who had the simplicity to believe, on 
her word, that she possessed every virtue. In fine. Sir, 
the fairy by whom we are persecuted is Prudina. 

I was petrified at the name, it was impossible for words 
to express my surprise and indignation ; fury soon sue* 
cccded a state of stupor, and I exclaimed impetuously^— 
Yes, I promise you swift vengeance, your cause is now 
mine ; princess, adieu ! Farewell, Zumio ! two hours 
hence you are free. 

I departed, and, by virtue of my talisman, was instantly 
at the entrance of the redoubted cavern, which inclosed 
the ring of my perfidious mistress. I will not give you a 
detail of the combats I had to sustain, I was animated by 
vengeance, wrath, and hatred, and should never have been 
triumphant, had I not been immortal and a genius. I ex- 
terminated the monsters, reduced the gates to powder, 
seized the casket, and snatched the precious ring. 1 found 
it of a most beautiful citron color, and put it on my finger, 
whence I promised it should never part. 

The garden instantly resouiided with a thousand crfes 
of joy ; a thousand repetitions echoed Liberty / Liberty I 
Ml thankit to the Genius Phaner ! Liberty / Liberty ! 

I left the cavern, and found the garden ftill of ladies dif- 
ferently dressed, and almost all young and handsome; 
they ran, they wept, they embraced each other, and again 
cried with all their force. Liberty ! Liberty ! All shanks to 
Phanor! Day began to break, and I distinguished, among 
the crowd,(the beautiful Eliana, leaning on the arm of Zu- 
mio. She saw me, ran and cast herself at my feet, and ex- 
claimed, Behold our deliverer ! Instantly was I surround- 
ed by all her companions, some clasping my knees, others 
my hands and arms ; some franticly kissing me ; and one, 
among the rest, lightly leaped upon my back, and wiA a 
shrill and piercing voice, cried aloud in my ear, liberty ! 
, Liberty ! This, exclamation was repeated so constantlyi 
and with such inexpressible transports, that, notwithsUnd- 
"Jg: all my p:Iory, I was half distracted with the nmse, 
When suddenly the sovereign of the genii appeared, ridii^ 
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•a a white elephant ; he imposed silence on the clamor* 
ous assenibbly ; then turning to me, said— Phanor, yoa are 
the* arbiter of Prudina's destinyy do you pronounce sen- 
texice upon her. 

Sire, replied I, she is unmasked ; I wish no greater 
vengeance, but deign to pity these unfortunate victims of 
her jealousy ; restore them to their country and their lov* 
ers, and command, that each shall be transported to the 
spot her heart most wi^es. 

Scarcely had I spoken ere the genius raised his scep« 
tre, and they all disappeared : the genius then, again ad- 
dressing me, said, I promised to reward vou, and am ready 
to fulfil my engagement : think well before you ask; and 
when you are determined, come to my palace. 

After bestowbg this prudent advice apon me, the gen** 
ius left me ; and I was preparing to quit this fotal place 
for ever, which brought afflicting ideas to my mind, when 
I perceived Zumio behind a tree, conversing with one|Of 
the prettiest little women I ever beheld. I was exceed- 
ingly surprised, and Zumio, approaching me, said, You 
find me here still, my lord, because I am determined to 
attach mpelf to you, and never leave you. As to this 
young beauty, she will tell you her story, if you desire to 
hear it. 

Certainly, cried I. 

The amiable stranger smiled ; I sat myself down by her^ 
and pressed her to speak to me confidently, and tell me 
why she determined to remsdn in that garden. 

AH my companions, replied she, have either husbands 
or lovers, whom they ardently desire to see once more. 
I admire their constancy, but have no wish to imitate it. 
Since, however, my lord, you desire a recital of my adven* 
tures, I shall willingly oblige you. 

I have a lively imagination, great sensibility, and excess 
sive delicacy s it is easy to touch my heart, but difficult to 
fix it. At the beginning of an attachment, I see the best 
side of every thing, and make a god of my lover ; but when 
chance and circumstances ravish the illusion from me, I 
find I have loved only a chimera ; and detach myself, or 
rather awaken from an agreeable dream, which vanishes 
before truth. The world has the injustice to call this ef- 
fort of reason, inconstancy. I change notthrough caprice 
or lassitude, but am deceived and undeceived. 
About two years 2^^ unhappily for me^ I became f 
▼ob«. II* K k 
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rival of Pnidina ; a new attachment bad occupied me lor 
above tbree months ; the fairy took a fancy to my lovers 
which cost me my liberty ; she carried me off, conducted 
xne hitbet) and while, as she held me by the hand, we ct;os- 
sed tlus garden, I wept in the utmost despair ; be com- 
forted, Agelia, said she, my revenge will not be cruel ; 
you have something amiable and desirable about you» 
and, if you had not quite so much levity, would really be 
enchanting ; therefore, as you interest me in spite of my- 
self, I shall rather endeavor te correct than punish you. 

This mockery of the fairy did not deceive me. We 
continued walking, till at last the bowers, the trees, the 
garden, all disappeared, and we found ourselves in an im- 
mense plain, bounded aaly by the horizon. The view- 
was much like that you have on board a ship at sea ; but 
the motion and noise of the waves, and the refiecticms of 
the sun beams on the surface of the Water, g^ve life to this 
picture ; while on the plain where we were there was no- 
thing, to interrupt the astonishing and perfect uniformly 
of the monstrous scene before us. The plain contuned 
neither tree, shrub, nor flower, but was wholly covered 
with a beautiful green grass, all of one species, without a- 
ny other kind of herb. A profound calm, an eternal si* 
lence, reigned in this vast solitude ; where not a bird nor 
an insect could be seen, and where the sky wab always of 
a perfect blue without a cloud. 

The first aspect of this immense plain produced a most 
agreeable sensation; struck with admiration, I stood mo- 
tiopless in a trance of rapture. 

I am quite charmed, said the fairy, to find you are so 
pleased with the scene ; it ought naturally to calm the too 
great susceptibility of a warm imagination ; but this effect 
can only be hoped from time and meditation. Wherefore 
1 would have you remain here, where you will never find 
the least change ; the heavens will always be equally se- 
rene, never will they be obscured by the least cloud ; you 
will have neither night nor morning, no inconstancy of 
seasons, but day will ever shine thus bright. 

So saying, she condemned me to walk with a steady and 
majestic step over this enchanted velvet lawn for tluity 
years ; at least, said she, according to her usual form, un- 
less one of my lovers should cease to admire- me, and 
should deceive me without my discovering the deceit » 

She spoke and disappeared, and I instantly found my- 
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self obliged to walk exceedingly slow, without a possibilitf 
ef tuniiog to the right or the left, of hastening or slacken- 
ing my pace, or of stopping or sitting down to rest. 

This obligation of walking always in a right line, and 
the same slow pace, seemed very painful at the first in- 
stant ; but I was iar from feeling all the horror of my situ- 
ation. I at first beheld this rich and immense carpet, en- 
circled by a clear and dazzling azure horizon, with ecsta- 
cy. Is it possible, that blue and green, the sky and grass^ 
can yield so extraordinary, so magnificent, a picture ! But 
thus do grandeur and simplicity form the sublime. 

Such philosophic reflections, the memory of my lover, 
and the hope the fairy might be deceived, without her dis- 
covering the deceit, made me support my solitude with 
great patience for some houi-s ; but my admiration of iny 
vast prison soon cooled ; disgust succeeded enthusiasm ; 
the majestic immelisity of eternal verdure, which had so 
much surprised me, became insipid, monotonous and tire- 
some, and I had nothing to divert my attention but an un- 
fortunate passion. 

Even the remembrance of this passion was insensibly 
effaced ; my lifeless fancy lost all strength of coloring ; 
my thoughts became vague ; my reveries languid ; all il- 
lusions left me ; love fled my solitude, and I found myself 
alone in the vast world. 

V^hen reason dissipates dangerous errors, victory 
•brings ease, and we are happy, no doubt ; but though it is 
glorious and flattering to vanquish our passions, it is shock- 
ing to feel them quitting us, and annihilating themselves, 
because the fire of imagination becomes extinct, and the 
heart withers. Yet how avoid such a horrid situation, or 
what passion could here long endure ? It needed not be 
overcome by reason, time soon rendered it languid. 

In this cruel state I mounifully trod my never ending 
line. I wept no more, no longer had the power of afHict- 
ing myself ; but I gaped, became spiritless, and sunk be- 
nedth insupportable lassitude : the only real wish I felt 
was once again to see animated nature, trees, houses, and 
mountains ; the sight of a cloud would have delighted me; 
a storm, thunder, rain, would have given me unspeakable 
joy. How much did I regret night, the moon, and star- 
light ! In fact,, the least change, of any kind whatever, 
would have been perfect happiness ; and I felt that the in* 
genious and jealous Pnidina, in condemning me to this 
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Strange punuhment, had found the most cruel me&od 
of chastisiug the inconstancy, with which she repr<>ached 
me. 

Judge of my joy^ my lord* continued AgeHa, when, 
thanks to your valor, I found I had the power to run or 
atop, and that I was in the midst of this garden : you ought 
to imagine, at present, wherefore I am here, and why I 
have not been impatient to join a lover, who has ceased 
to please me ; and by whom, ere this, I am doubtless £br- 
gotten, having been eighteen months absent : should h^ 
hy chance remain faithful, I never could support his com 
plaints and reproaches : sdl countries, therefore, are to me 
indifferent, since I cannot return to my own ; and, provi- 
ded I neither see vast plains nor lawns, I do not care 
where I live. 

When Agelia had thus spoken, I rose, and, describing 
in tiie air a circle with my wand, changed the palace asd 
gardens of Prudina into a magnificent castle, situated od 
the summit of a mountain ; we found ourselves staodui^ 
on the terrace, whence we had the most charming and 
variegated view. Agelia seemed transported again to be- 
hold rocks, cascades, precipices, ruins, hamlets, «f!ock% 
and the ocean ; for I had united every thing, which na- 
ture affords c^ the pleasing and the majestic, plains ex- 
cepted. Agelia was in raptures : Here .reign, said I j 
if my presence be disagreeable, speak^ Agelia, and,\ what* 
ever it may cost me^ I am gone ; your repose is dearer to 
me than my own happiness. 

Agelia, at first, replied to this kkid declaration trith e- 
qual tenderness and embarrassment ; then taking a tone 
of pleasantry, she preserved her gaiety for part of the day ; 
and toward evening fell into a mild melancholy, which 
gave her new charms, and rendered her so lovely, that 
my heart was gone past retrieving. 

After supper I led her to the terrace, where, «eon per- 
ceiving the sky thick with stars, Agelia stopped and look- 
ed up to the heavens in ecstacy. O enchanting sight I 
cried she. 

I instantly fell at her knees, and dared to describe ihe 
sensations she inspired. She heard me without interrup- 
tion; I saw she was affected ; I -saw her tears began to 
flow, and pressed her to reply. After a moment's »- 
Jence, Phanor, said she, drying her tears, I am not insenm- 
ble ofyourfavopsj and especially of your tenderness, biitf 
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give me time to know you farther, and examme my own 
heart. 

So saying, she left me. I consulted my precious ring, 
my turquoise, and Teamt, with transport, I was belored 
The next day 1 conjured Agelia to give me a faither ex- 
planation. Really, said she, 1 am fearful both of deceit 
ving you and myself. 

No, charming Agelia, exclaimed I, falling at her feet, 
tio, you love me ; I cannot doubt my happiness-— 

I stopped, for 1 perceived Agelia thought my securi- 
ty exceedingly ridiculous ; and, in fact, it had greatly the 
appearance of vanity. Agelia pouted, and treated me 
with reserve, with disdain. I repaired my imprudence, and 
pretended I had lost all hope. Agelia became less rigo* 
rous, confessed, at last, a mutual passion, and deigned to 
iix the day, when Hymen should join two hearts, which 
had so suddenly been united by Love. 

On the eve of this happy day, I was walking on the 
terrace with Agelia ; her eyes were fixed on the oceaft, 
which bathed the wadls of the castle ; she seemed absent, 
and I had remarked, with uneasiness, she had appeared So 
for two days ; and that she was less tender than usual ; yet 
1 could not suffer any great uneasiness, because my ring 
preserved its usual color. After a moment's silence, A- 
gelia said, You ought, since every thing is possible to 
your art, to sink these mount^ns, and make those rocks 
vanish ; for I find the landscape is overcharged, and the 
eye has no relief; you have multiplied your cascades too 
much ; those precipices terrify the imagination, and the: 
noise of torrents, and the roaring of the sea, give pain. 

^Vhat then, Agelia, cried I, sighing, have these places, 
ceased to please ? these scenes which you thought so- 
charming ? Well, then, since such is your will, they shall 
vanish, though to me they are dear ; for here it was Age- 
lia first promised to unite her destiny to mine. 

Agelia made no reply; but gave me her hand with a 
look of tender passion : I kissed it with transport. At 
this instant, she fixed her eyes upon my ring, and, with a 
negligent and absent air, drew it from my finger. This 
gave me some emotion ; but, unwilling to excite her sus- 
picions, I durst not oppose her wish to examine it nearer. 

I cannot abide the turquoise, said Agelia ; though this 
is a beautiful blue : but 'tis frightfully mounted f I de« 
clare it is quite horrid. 
K k 3 
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Se sajring) she raised her ai*m, and, without giving me 
time to pt-event, or rather to foresee her intention, ttirew 
this inestimable treasure, this idng, the possession of 
which was so dear to me, into the sea. 

The excess of my surprise rendered me motionless ; 
Agelia beheld me with a mischievous eye. At length I 
broke forth,, overwhelmed her with reproaches ; accused 
her of perfidy, and uttered, without scruple, every extrav- 
agance, which anger the most violent could suggest A- 
f^lia listened with great tranquillity. When I had ended> 
confess, said she, the properties of that vile ring were 
not unknown to me ; I have had some confused susju* 
cions for several days past, and have had the art to get the 
secret from.Zumio. 

Ah, perfidious Zumio I cried I. 

He has not willuUy betrayed you, replied Agelia ; I 
persuaded him I was in the secret ; he has not wanted 
discretion ; he has only been deceived by a woman ; and 
this is a misfortune, which neither human prudence, nor 
magic itself, could ever yet shield a philosopher, or the 
most sublime of the genii, from sometimes experieitcing. 
As to any thing &rther, my lord, if it be on my account 
you regret so bitterly your turquoise, your grief is ill-foun* 
ded, for, I assure you, I have not the least wish to deceive 
you. 

Wherefore, cruel woman, have you ravished this pre- 
cious talisman from me, which would have prevented aM 
tfloubts, and rendered assurances of fidelity superfluous ? 

Yes, my lord, I know the ring left me nothing to say ; 
but I love to talk ; and, besides, you must allow such 
kind of security would not be very flattering to me. Can 
you say it would have been generous and delicate secfetly 
to consult this ring at every instant, to know whether yoo 
ought to believe my protestations of affection I I have no 
talisman, and yet I believe you. If you ask me what love 
is, I will tell you : at the moment when you obtained a con- 
fession of my passion for you, you should have taken thk 
pretended treasure, this odious ring, have cast it from yoii, 
and said, " The love and confidence you inspire render 
" this useless." 

I listened and stood confounded; at last I fell an wf \i 
knees, implored Agelia*s indulgence, and my pardon. ^ 
. Indulgence ! c^ied she, you know not its value; did I 
not generously patrdon you all the wrongs I have just re- 
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jioated ? When I threw your ring into the sea, yoa ought 

to have recollected it had not changed its color : but the 

passion, the unworthy fury you have just beep. guilty of-— 

Hold, Agelia, you pierce me to the souL 

No, my lord, I will take no advantage of your present 

vant ot power to read my heart ; my word is more certain, 

than all the talismans in the world ; I love you no. longer, 

nor ever shall love you more. 

The coolness, the unconcern, with which Agelia pro- 
pounced these words, did not permit me to doubt the real- 
ity of my mbfortune. I loved her passionately, and gave 
myself up to the most dreadful despair. I fell at her feet, 
bathed them with my tears : For pity's sake, said I, deign 
to leave me a little hope. 

Hence you may learn, replied she, whether you ought 
fo regret your ring j truth is to you so painful you cannot 
support it, and therefore conjure me to deceive you.— - 
We oughti no doubt, to endeavor to free ourselves from 
illusions, which are likely to injure us, but wherefore de« 
stroy those which afford us consolation ? — Take my v^ 
vice, my lord, and never hereafter employ your art to form 
a talisman, like that from which I have freed you ; if you 
jdo, you will but prepare yourself new torments. Study 
men, suspect them in general, but believe implicitly in 
your mistress and your friend. 

The counsel was prudent, yet, unfortunately £or me, I 
did not profit by it. Agelia was inflexible, nothing could 
regain her heart, and I, overwhehned and despairing, re- 
tired to a solitude at a distance from her, where I passed 
several months totally occupied by my grief. Zumio fol- 
lowed me, and though he was the innocent cause of my 
misfortunes, his attachment, gaiety, and natural gentle- 
ness, made his society agreeable : besides, he knew A- 
Ijelia, and I could converse with him of her. 

Zumio had been a great traveller ; his relations were 
pleasant and graceful ; and, in order to divert me, he told 
me every evening of the interesting things he had seen in 
his travels. Among the rest, he had often spoke of a 
princess named Arpalisa, on whom he made such pom»* 
pous eulogiums, that he excited my curiosity. I asked 
^m whethei she was as handsome as Agelia ? 

Pshaw I said Zumio, had you ever ,seen the divine A9- 
]Mdisa, you never would have been in )ove with thi^ little 
Agelia, who is agreeable enough I own, and does no^ 
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want wit smnetimes ; but being in reality a wildy capn- 
ciouS) thougntiess thing, cannot be compared to the prin- 
cess i mentioDi who is an accomplished model of all per- 
fection ; you would be dazzled with her beauty, and en- 
chanted with the depth of her understanding, her virtues, 
tatents, and the extent of her knowledge.— Such great- 
ness of soul i— such sensibility !-*0 I were you to hear 
her discourse on friendship i 

Zumio was exhaustlcss on this subject, and his every 
day repeated praise at length inspired me with a strong 
desire to see this miraculous princess. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the prudent counsels of 
Ag^lia, I heartily regretted the loss of my ring : I had a 
favor to ask. of 'the sovereign of the genii ; and aiter much 
inceilitude, and many reflections, I went to him, and con- 
jured him to build me a palace, in which, by a charm, eve- 
ry one that entered it should be obliged to declare their se- 
cret thoughts whenever they spoke. I asked likewise, in 
quality of the possessor of the palace, to be the only one 
exempt from that general law ; For, said I, a lover ought 
to be distreet, and I would not willingly expose myself to 
the least impropriety of this kind. Let me, implored I, 
in this palace, behold objects as they are ; let me hear 
sincerity ; let those who speak express their real senti- 
ments : and let those who wish to deceive be unconscious, 
that they said the very contrary of what they meant to 
say : let them not hear themselves, but let them rest per- 
suaded they really speak the flattering words, by which 
they mean to impose on their hearers ; for without this 
double charm each would be silent, and I should never 
. hear any thing but interrupted phrases. 

The genius sighed : imprudent Phanor, said he, what 
is it you ask ?-~But my oath is sacred ; return to your own 
territories, and, instead of the palace you have hitherto oc- 
cupied, you will have the one you have had the folly to de- 
sire. Hei'e is a box, continued he, which ^vill preserve 
you from the laws of this dangerous palace : while you 
keep it, you will say nothing but what you intend to say ; 
or if you wish to lend it to any other, it will have the 
same effect on them : but I can only make one of the 
kind ; it is impossible I should give you another talisman 
rfthat effect 
I received the box from the sovereign of the genii; 
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nd, lAer testifying my gratitwky d€|>arted immediately 
Dr my new habitation. 

Here I found a palace^ tke aspect of which dazzled and 
lelightedme; it is fonaed of a substance which h'AS all 
he brightness^ duration, and transparency of the mo^ 
}ure and brilliant diamcnad ^ the architecture is at once 
)oth U%ht and majestic ; the ornaments are enriched by 
ubies, pearls, and opals ; and on the golden doors of this 
nagnificent edifice this inscription, The Palace ov 
Truth, was then to be seen. 

As I entered, I touched the gates with my wand, and 
)rQnounced these words : " Let whoever hereafter enters 
' this palace remain here three months ; and I swear by 
* my art an irrevocable oath, never to abolish this law.** 

I then opened the gates of my palace, and ordered ad* 
lussion to be given to all who pleased to come and remsdn 
in it. 

From the very first day I found how dangerous a habit- 
aition was the Palace of Truth. I questioned my slaves, 
and they being obliged to answer with perfect skicerity, I 
conceived so much indignation and contempt for them, 
that I turned them all away ; and, I must confess, I have 
not since found any more faithful, or more attached to me. 
I also lost much of my friendship for Zumio ; I saw him 
as he was, and found he was equally deficient in taste and 
understanding ; he often indulged himself in quibbles, 
and a play of words, which no longer amused me, and 
which I was astonished to think had ever given me pleas* 
urc. I discovered a thousand little defects in him, which 
I had never remarked before, aaid found, besides, he was 
extremely impertinent ; he contradicted me continually, 
was seldom of my opinion, and spoke with a freedom and 
unpoliteness, that were equally revolting. 

As he still ssdd, however, he had a fiiendship for me, I 
did not come to an absolute rupiture with him ; but I scol- 
ded or snapped at him continually, and he insolently re«^ 
plied, my pride was insupportable. I commanded him to 
be silent; he would shrug up his shoulders, mock me, 
alternately show anger or vexation ; and thus we passed 
our time, either sullenly, or wrtoigling with each rother. 

Quite tired of this tcte^a-tete, Icontmually hoped some 
travellers, inspired by the hrilliant aspect of my palace^ 
would wish to enter, but passengers contented thcmselven 
with admrmg it; they tppxoacb^dit eagm-lyitot as safiH 
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aft they read the iDscriptum, as eagerly left ky and purstted 
their way. 

One day, as I stood with Zumio on a balcony, we saw a 
maguificent chariot at a distance, driving toward the paf- 
ace. I knew by my art this chariot bek«)ged to a king, 
accompanied by seven or eight courtiers. As it ap- 
proached, Zumio said, at last 1 hope we shall have a Tisi» 
tor ; for which 1 shall bo very glad, for I have been most 
dreadfully dull ever since I have been here. 

As Zumio spoke, the chariot advanced to^the gates ^ 
the kuig read t)ie inscription, and his first movement was 
to enter ; but the courtiers grew pale, shuddered, and de- 
tained him. The king persisted for some time : at last 
he buffered himself to be pei^uaded, and withdrew ; the 
courtiers once more recovered their breath, turned the 
chariot precipitately away, and soon were out of«ight. 

So, tl^ey are gone, cried Zumio, with chagrin ; but, 
while you will persist to leave that cursed inscription over 
the gate, we shall never see a soul. You are so wiJfiil! 
—1 i*eaily never met witii a genius so obstinate and stuj»d. 

Your insolence is beyond ail bounds, Zumio. 

O i waat, you want truth and compliments both at 
once ? Your folly is really incomprehensible, and at some 
moments you are as inconsistent and foolish as you are 
proud. 

Shocked at his excessive impertinence, I was going to 
drive him from me, when I perceived a figure, that fixed 
my whole attention. A venerable old man, with a majes- 
tic presence that inspired respect, and a mild placidity in 
his countenance, which hiterested the heart in spite of it- 
self, approached with a book in his hand, reading and 
walking slowly. 

When he came opposite the palace-gates, he lifted op 
his eyes and read the inscripdon. O thou, said he, whoin 
for these forty years I have sought ! O, celestial Troth t 
am I thmi in my latter days permitted to see thee unclou- 
ded, and as thou art. 

So saying, the old man entered the palace. 

So, here is one at last, said Zumlo^ and instantly left 
me to go and seek the stranger. I followed my little hair- 
brained sylph, ^id we soon met the old man. Zumio 
fiew : Come in, come, good man, said he, you are very 
welcome, especially if you can rid us of our h<HT]d dul- 
noss. You are old, have been in Tarious scenes of life, 
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afid, can tell us a good many stories : but first, pray what 
Ls^our name ? 

Gelanor, replied the old man; in nay youth I lived a- 
mong men ; I have been a great traveller ; and for these 
last twenty years have devoted my days to solitude. 
. J^ i I perceive, interrupted Zumio, you are a philoso- 
pher ; we shall not be much the merrier for you.— Notr 
^ill you find much entertahiment here, for philosophers 
are curious : you, no doubt, imagine you may study man- 
kind in this place, but that is your mistake ; you will find 
nobody here but this genius, my master, and me ; and he, 
^s you may perceive, is not very communicative : besides, 
there is nothing original in his character. As for me, it is 
true, I have a deal of wit, mwny virtues and accomplish- 
ments, and it will take you sometime to know me. 

I know you better at present, replied Gelanor, smiling, 
than you seem to know yourself. 

I now spoke in turn, and asked him what was his opin- 
ion of himself ? 

I am good, said he, but imperfect, yet cannot conceive, 
after having led a life of reflecUon, and of endeavors to 
know my own heart, how I can still have so many defects 
and foibles. This idea, however, is so often present to 
my mind, that it preserves me fix>m pride, and makes me 
indulgent. My public and private actions are irreproach- 
able ; but I often experience interior sensations, which are 
humiliating ; and, were I to render an exact and circum- 
stantial account of all the ideas, which present themselves 
to my imagination, I am afiraJd I should not be found 
. much wiser than others. 

When he had said thus, I approached Gelanor, and em- 
braced him with the most respectful affection. O, my 
fiUher ! said I, I cannot express my admiration ; you are 
a true philosopher, and I shall ever honor, shall eternally 
respect, all those who resemble you. 
. Some days after this conversation I determined to ob- 
literate the inscription from the gates of my palace.^ I 
then quitted Gelanor and Z^mio, and, without telling 
thefii my project, guided by that curiosity which Zumio 
had inspired, departed for the kingdom of the princess 
Arpalisa. Fearing Zumio's indiscretion, I would neither 
take him with me, nor impart my design. 

I soon came to this celebrated princess, who would not 
receive me till evening ; an^I ^^ then introduced into a 
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superb nloony lighted in the most agreeable mann^f ; tiie ^ 
wax lights were all under glasses covered with white i 
gauze, or set in vases of alabastet : which ardfice predu- i 
ced a softness somewhat like clear moonlight. Theprin- | 
CCKS was seated on a throne of gold, over which -was » ' 
pavilion decorated with drapery of silver gauze ; garj«4iids 
•f roses, forming elegant festo(His and crowns, were sus« 
pended over her head. 

Arpalisa was clothed in magnificent robes adorned widi 
precious stones* Her appearance was dazzling, and her 
beauty seemed to me regular and majestic : though she 
was not very young, I admired her shape, her noble air^ 
the surprising fainiess of her complexion, and was chaiv 
med with her conversation. 

The next day my admiration was more increased, wheiv 
by order of the princess, I was conducted into a gallery ; 
full of paintings, and informed they were all the perform- 
ances of Arpalisa : they were on the most interesting sub- I 
jects: temples to Friendship, sacrifices to Friendsbipy J 
Friendship triumphing over Love, Time crowning and i 
embellishing Friendship : or altars to Benevolence, Be- I 
nevol^ce enlightened by Virtue, Compas»on exciting 
Benevolence, &c. In fine, it was not possible to leave 
this gallery, without a full persuasion, that Arpalisa was 
the most gentle and virtuous prbcess in the universe. 

Thence I was led to the laboratory, and, returning, my 
conductor told me, in confidence, that the princess em* 
ployed her time, with equal advantage, in astronomy and 
mathematics. As I had a particular love for these scien* 
ces, I was enchanted at the discovery ; though the high 
opinion I had before conceived of the princess was almost 
incapable of increase. 

There was a concert in the evening, and a symphony of 
Arpalisa's composition was performed. The princess 
then sat down to the harpsichord, and sang ; her voice 
did not app»ear very remarkable, but, in feet, it vras al« 
most entirely drowned by the accompaniments t but an 
excellent musician who sat by my side, assured me, she 
sung in a superior style ; and I found he had reason ti 
say so, for every body was in raptures. 

After supper, they made extempore poetry and enig- 
mas, which gave the princess an opportunity of showing 
her wit. I could not recover from my amazement ; what 
Iheard if as increcfil^e, and I found it wbuld not be pos* 
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Sble to preserve my liberty in the presence of so ac- 
\ coraplished a princess. 

Every body retired at midnight, and I remained alone 
with Arpalisa, and her bosom-friend Telira. The two 
friends were reclined on a couch, and tenderly folded m 
each other's arras ; the picture was delightful ; I contem- 
plated it in silence, and listened while they said every 
thing the sublimest friendship could dictate* Arpalisa 
gave me so lively and so affecting an impression of her 
love for Telira, that I was moved even to tears. 

I could not forbear to testify, in part, the admiration 
she inspired ; I praised her talents, her knowledge, and 
introduced the subjects of astronomy and mathematics ; 
but Arpalisa, with a tone of the utmost modesty, stopped 
me by saying, I am exceedingly vexed, my lord, you have 
been persuaded I employ my leisure on subjects so little 
proper for a woman ; and were it true I had a taste for 
such sciences, I would make it a law with myself never 
to own it. Pedantry and affectation are u ter strangers to 
ray heart, and my pretensions are very few. 

This uncommon modesty finished her conquest. I was* 
in transports, and returned to my cliamber only to think 
of Arpalisa. I passed a part of the night in writing to 
her, and making verses upon her. I invented the most 
ingenious and brilliant feasts; she seemed sensible of 
my attentions ; I declared my passion, and she owned 
that, my p(^«rer and rank out of the question, she partook 
my passion^ but, by an insurmountable delicacy, she ne- 
ver could resolve to marry a genius : For, after a while, 
added she, you might attribute that to ambition, which 
was the pure effect of love. O that you had been bom 
less illustrious! 

Such sentiments enchanted, yet drove me to despair. 
At other moments, Arpalisa would vaunt the mild con- 
tent of her present situation, t have no atnbition, said 
she ; friendship is the charm nf my life, love I liave never 
known, and dread to know ; for I have a heart too fond, a 
sensibility too delicate. I am happy and peaceable, and 
rmist not flatter you ; I cannot resolve to sacrifice such 
pure and perfect content. No, my lord ; incapable of 
feigning, incapdble of the least coquetry, I would not 
give you deceitful hopes. Quit this palace, flee me, for 
your own repos&— «nd for mine. , 

VOL. II. L 1 
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LoTCy at last} however, was triumphant^ and Airpatisa 
consented to give me her hand. 

Prudina had rendered me so suspicious, I was determin- 
ed not to wed even the divine Arpalisa, till I had first 
heard her in the Palace of Truth. I doubted not her sin- 
cerity, yet it was impossible I could sacrifice to her the 
proof of my palace. I told her I could wed only in my 
own territories^ but took care not to mention a word of the 
charm. She consented to accompany me, and only re« 
quired Telira should go with her ; For, said she, I could 
not endure sepamtion from so dear a friend. We de« 
parted, and soon found ourselves in the avenues to my 
palace. 

The aspect of this redoubted place gave me the most 
lively emotions. I am going, said I, to discover the true 
state of the heart of her I love ; if she be such as 1 imag- 
ine, how much shall I reproach myself, for having thought 
the proof of this palace necessary ! and if she be not^ 
what an angelic illusion shall I lose ! 

At last we entered the palace, and I cast a trembling 
eye on my princess : but what was my surprise, when I 
discovered the celestial, the seraphic Arpalisa was forty- 
eight years old ; was loaded with paint ; had pencilled 
eye-brows, false hair, and made up form ; in fine, that she 
was bald, red-haired, old, and crooked ! 

Zumio who had come to meet me, did not know her in 
the Palace of Truth ; and burst out a laughing, as soon 
as he beheld a figure so ridiculous leaning familiarly and 
triumphantly on my arm. I was so much disconcerted^ 
that I hastily quitted the princess, without troubling my* 
self about what she might think of my behaviour. 

Zumio followed me ; I give you joy of your good for- 
tune, my lord, said he ; you have indeed found out a rare 
beauty. I really wonder how you could make such a con- 
quest ; your choice, however, proves how substantial 
your taste is, and you never need fear a rivals or the tor- 
ments of jealousy. 

A single word deprived Zumio of all his pleasantry; I 
only named Arpalisa, and he stood confounded and a- 
ghast. 

After a moment's silence, My loi*d, said he, X easily 
c(»ceive your chagrin and disgust; but, though tlie beau- 
ty of this princess be borrowed, though her complexion) 
shape, and flowing air^ are all artificial, I yet flatter my- 
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self we have not been deceived in her soul, her understan- 
ding, and talents ; and as she has said she loves you, I am 
persuaded you will find she spoke truth. 

If so, said I, Zumio, if I have had the nnisfortnne to 
make such a woman love me, what will become of me ? 
My only consolation, my only hope, is to find her perfid- 
ious. 

An attendant now came to tell me the princess was in* 
quiring for me, and decorum obliged me to go. 

I found her alone in a chamber, and extended on a 
couch ; she had a handkerchief and a smelling bottle, and, 
as soon as she perceived me, began to make the most 
strange contortions. 

What ails you, Madam ? said I : are you not wel? ? 

She made no reply, but continued her contortions, and 
I repeated my question. She then cast a Isuigui^in^ 
look at me, and said, I am pretending to be in a m. 

I see you are, replied I. 

Well, are you not affected ? 

How can I avoid it ? But why are you in a fit ? 

Because you left me so coldly when I entered the pal- 
ace ; and I want to persuade you my sensibility is exces- 
sive, and that I passionately love you. 

And do you really love me ? 

1 ! not the least in the world. I lore nothing. 

Here the princess, thinking he had spoken the most 
tender things possible, pretended to weep and dry her 
eyes, and I recovered. Freed from all inquietude, I now 
thought proper to prolong a conversation which diverted 
me ; and, taking Arpalisa by the hand> You quite melt 
me, said I; who can be insensible to so many charmsi 
and so much love ?— But how your hand shakes ! 

Yes, said she, I do that on purpose to make you believe 
I have little convulsive motions. 

But it must be very. fatiguing. 

Not in the least, habit has made me expert— But you 
shall presently see something more ; I have not played 
half my tricks yet: before we have done you shall see 
me &int. 

Pray, tell me what is become of Telira ? 

Q, we have quarrelled. 

What! already? 

Yes ; and I mean to persuade you, that Telira is in part 
the cause of the situation in which you now see me^ 
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Whfi whi^ has paased betweea you ? 

I you neyer heard such insolence ; she told me I was 
decehtul) Tain, envious, insensible ; that my pride was un- 
boundedy my ambition insatii^le. I replied, I had never 
really loved her ; that it was all affectation, and that, had 
the been handscymer, and more amiable, she would have 
given me offence ; that I had neither the least regard for 
her, nor would make the least sacrifice to serve her. 

It 18 inconceivable that this should vex her. 

O ! she left the room in a fury. 

Did yovk ever repose confidence in her ? 

1 never had confidence in any person. I desire no 
friends but dupes and slaves ; not but I have often confi- 
ded my secrets, but then it was merely through vanity ; 
and I always disg;uised or altered facts and added circum- 
atancea— for lies cost me nothing, when they would give 
me consequence. 

You are quite adorable, and so benevolent i 

Yes, I love pomp and show excessively. 

When we are united, you shall dispose of all my treas- 
ures. How many wretches will you relieve vnth my 
wealth! 

O ! I will certainly keep it all mysdf. 

Divine Arpalisa, how you enchant me ! Whirt an aston- 
ishing unxm of virtue, wk, and knowledge ; fisr it is in 
vain you would deny you are as learned as beautiful ; your 
courtiers told me all ; they assured me, the evening be- 
fore we departed, there was not in the whole nation so 
profound a mathematician as yourself. 

They are paid to say so, and are disgraced if they do 
not I am exceedingly ignoi*ant, though I vrtsh to be 
thought otherwise. 

How modest ! — And then your paintings-^ 

Ai*c every one done by 2k>lphir. 

And the charming symph<Miies— 

Are all composed by Gerastus. 

You are really unique in this world. 

It is certain no person ever had more art, or carried dis- 
simulation farther ! fof I have imposed upon the most 
knowing and clear-sighted people. 

Arpalisa, in pronouncing this phrase, certainly inten- 
ded a very modest answer ; for she took so humble an 
air, with downcast eyes, and made such comic and ridicu- 
lous grimaces, that I could with difficulty restraia myself 
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f ram laughter. Her tone of voice) and the fiices she xnadei 
.a£^ed so ill with ^vhat she uUered, and formed a coBtnist 
so singular and pleasant, that I found it impossible to sus- 
tam the conversation any longer. I rose to leave her ; she 
called me with a feeble voice, telling me, at the sano^ time^ 
8he ¥ras going to close her eyes, faint, imd fall into dread* 
ful convulsions. I got away, and went to relate my ad- 
venture to the sylph and the philosopher. 

You pretend, said I^ to Gelanor, this palace can only 
give me pain, and that it can never be of use to me, while 
I am attached to the world ; that, in a wDrd, it is only fit 
for one who is already undeceived by reason, and freed 
from the power of the passions ; but do you not now see 
its use ? For, had not I brought Arpalisa hither, I should 
have married a woman at once old, ugly, deceitful, ambi« 
tious, and wicked. 

But, my lord, replied Gelanor, you might, without set- 
ting foot in this palace, have easily seen this woman near- 
ly as she is, had you been less subject to take things on 
trust, and had you less vanity. Learn to see with your own 
eyes, to judge from facts, and UQt from the opuiions of oth- 
ers ; do not so easily believe it is impossible, when you 
think proper to act the lover, you should not be beloved ; 
and I may assure you, that you will in no part of the worM 
become the dupe of such women as Arpalisa- 

Do you think it no advantage, said I, a little touched, to 
hear a philosopher speak to me with so much freedom ? 

When you do not reject Truth, replied Gelanor, she 
will always approach you ; she is not shut up within these 
palace walls, but is omnipresent upon earth, and is seen 
more or less disguised, according to the weakness, pride 
or sincerity with which she is sought ; mortal eyes could 
not support her presence in every incident of life, and thus 
it is she is seen in this palace, where she destroys all sweet 
and innocent illusions, as well as dangerous errors ; she 
here wears so savage a form, so pitiless, so hard, so rude> 
that she wounds and disgusts, even when she might be 
useful. 

These reflections did not make me change my opini<m ; 
experience only couy render me wise* 

I questioned Zumio what had passed in the palace du- 
ring my absence. Ever sinpe your inscription has been e- 
rased, answered Zumio, we have had plenty of visit<»« ; 
and the crowd is now great ; the compEmy ia numex^ 
LI 2 
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Ivat the bands of society are broken ; dispcttes, en^ess 
quarrelS) and gross rudeness, are continually heard. Po- 
liteness Is absolutely banished ; they rail at each other 
without art or indulgence ; they cannot calumniate, but 
the most biting rancor makes tliem amends ; they hate o* 
penly, exclaim, scold, and condnue an eternal uproar, of 
which you can form no idea. 

And how do the women behave ? 

More ridiculous, in general, than the men ; the slight* 
est subjects engender mortal hatred, and they discover 
fiUsehood so premeditated, artifices oft^i so puerile, as 
scarcely to be credited. One tells us she hopes we shall 
belieye the sight of a spider makes her ill ; another, that 
she is going to make us imagine she shall fall into hyster- 
ics at ught of a cat ; and even when they have no particu- 
lar views to answer, some will practice deceit— -for so tliey 
think they do— merely for amusement ; but, continued 
Zumio, coquettes are most of all disgusting, for they dis- 
cover so much effrontery, sentiments so perverse, tricks 
so absurd, so— 

What! interrupted I, has not one virtuous woman en- 
tered the palace ? 

Pardon me, my lord, there is one. 

Zumio stopped, and seemed embarrassed. What is the 
matter, Zumio ? s^d I : what ails you ? Speak, I insist . 
upon it. 

I am in love, and am mortally afrsdd you should become 
my rival. 

And would you not sacrifice your love to me ? 

No, indeed. 

No ! You, who have assured me there is no sacrifice, 
you would not make to secure my happiness ! 

I exaggerated greatly. I am much attached to you, but 
1 should not hesitate to deceive you for Rosamond. 

The confession is expressive and passionate-^ And Ros- 
amond is very charming. 

There is not her equal in the universe ; her heart is 
honest and unpolluted, and deserving the love of a sylph. 

And you love her ? 

The purity of her sentiments pif ases me, and she has 
told me she has an inclination for me^ 

If you be beloved, what h^0t you 16 fear ? For, should 
ambhion seduce her, ^e will be obliged to speak truth, 
and caimot, therefore, persuade me I have tiie preference. 
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Oil am certain of her heart ; I am only fearful she 
should turn your head, and that you then jodght trouble 
our repose. 

O I fear nothing, Ztimio, I am no tyrant ; besides, I do 
not wish to become your rival ; and I pretest 1 can con- 
verse without trouble or danger, however charming she 
may be, so long as you shall have her affections. 

Since you are resolved to see her, let me go first aiid 
speak to Jftr. 
Why so ? 
Because— 
Nay, answer. 

BecatMe I wish to prejudice her agsdnst you, by telling 
her your faults. 

You are very obliging, but I will not give you that 
trouble ; tell me, only, whether she knows tiie effect of the 
palace. 

Undoubtedly ; she has been here these six weeks, and 
it is scarcely possible to live in it two days without finding 
that out. 

Followed by the sorrowful and jealous Zumio, I went 
to find Rosamond, but met Arpalisa. As soon as she saw 
me. My lord, cried she, what kind of a place is this y<JU 
have brought me to ? What strange people are assem- 
bled in this palace I I went into the saloon lor a moment, 
and there I found the very worst kind of company ; wom- 
en so stupid, men so coxcomical. Such rudeness !— -I 
never beheld such manners ; if you knew the insolence I 
have been offered— I was in despair to see every one ad- 
miring a young lady they call Rosamond. I endeavored 
to dissemble my vexation, but could not ; and so I called 
aloud, Gentlemen ! come. hither, look at me, think of me, 
pay your addresses to me, and leave that young beauty 
whom I detest, since she pleases and attracts all the men. 

No sooner had I addressed them thus, than they all 
bt?r§t out a labghing, and hooted, and mocked, as if I had 
said the most ridiculous thing in the M'orW ; I then told 
them t was the queen of the palace, and that to-morrow I 
should be* your bride ; on which their hue and cry began 
again, and they were insolent enough to call me old mad. 
woman. — Give me vengeance, my lord,and drive this Ros- 
amond from the palace. 
Then she has particularly offended you ? 
She is the only one, who offered me no insult, but m* 
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hatred is not the less strong; she obtained new praises fiu* 
her mildness and modesty, and, besides, she is so beauti« 
ful. — I have endeavored to defame her as much aa possi- 
ble before you; therefore, tell me, my lord, whether what 
I have said to you has made ai)y impression upon you. 

A very strong one, I assure you ; and I will go and 
seek Rosamond, immediately, to tell her what I think of 
your justice and moderation. 

Go not near her, my lord, she will seduce yc^^. 

Pray be calm. Zumio, conduct the princess to her a- 
partment 

So saying, I waited not for an answer, but flew to find 
Rosamond, who was, in fact, what love and envy had paint- 
ed her; her beauty was angelic, and her modesty and un- 
derstanding wonderful. I looked, listened, and envied the 
happiness of Zumio ; but as, thanks to the box which the 
king of the genii had given me, I could dissemble my 
thoughts, I Old not inform Rosamond of the strong impres- 
sion she made upon my heart; I contented myself with 
.only reading hers ; she told me she was neither coquett- 
ish nor inconstant : that Zumio was the first object she 
had loved ; that she bad not any violent passion for him at 
present, but that she felt her love would soon equal Zu- 
mio's. 

I quitted Rosamond, enchanted by her beauty, wit, and 
character. In the evening I was out of temper, and espe- 
cially with Zumio ; he complained ; I became nK>i*e vex- 
ed, and drove him from my presence, but called him back 
a moment after, not to do him justice, but to prevent his 
being with Rosamond ; I felt my own tyranny, which love 
would not of itself have produced ; but Zumio aggravated 
me by the rudeness ^d severity of his expressions apd re- 
proaches. 

The sage Gelanor in vaui endeavored ^o make peace be- 
tween us : Alas ! said he, were you not in tliis palace, and 
otherwise in the same situation, Zumio would disguise 
his injurious fears and excessive resentment, and appear 
mild and moderate, and you would then be equitable and 
generous. Remember, my lord, . he is forced to speak 
what he thinks; remember he is under the dominion of 
love and anger, and that to-morrow he will not think as he 
does to-day. 

I>o you not see, exclaimed Zumio, that Phanor only 
wants a pretext to b^ish me the palace; that bo may drive' 
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me from Rosamond ; for do not suppose, that he, like U8» 
is obliged to speak what be thinks i his art preserves him 
from any such necessity : he will not own it, because he 
is naturally suspicious : but I have found him out in mor^ 
than twenty falsehoods : thus, while he reads our secrets, 
in spite of ourselves, his own are locked up. What cow- 
ardice 1 What unworthy meanness I 

Tliis reproach, which I but too much merited, drove me 
so furious, that, had it not been for Gelanor, I should cer- 
tainly have committed some fotal crime. Stop, madman, 
cried the philosopher, stop, complete not your dishonor, 
by avenging yourself on a defenceless rival. 
. The authoritative voice of virtue brought me to myself ; 
but Gelanor could not convince me of my error without 
vexing me ; I left him hastily, and went and shut myself 
in my own apartment, that I might indulge, without con- 
straint, my chagrin and ill-humor. 

I became gloomy, impatient, morose, fled society, wan* 
dered mournfully in my palace, and sought for Rosamond 
against my will ; she avoided me, when I eniteavored to 
approach her ; I saw so much perplexity and disdain in 
her countenance, that I durst not speak. 

I found her, one evening, alone in the garden, sitting 
in a bower, plunged in a deep reverie. I advanced, and 
perceiving she Imd been weeping, Tasked her the cause 
<^her inquietude ? She sighed:—- Zumio, replied she, has 
just left me; I saw he was dissatisfied with nie, and that 
afflicts me. 

Dissatisfied ! said I, with extreme pleasure : Why ? 

Ro^mond made me no answer, except by a look of in- 
dignation. In vain did I press and question her ; she was 
obstinately silent. Hope entered my heart; Zumio was 
dissatisfied ; Rosamond durst not speak ; I imagined she 
read my heart and was affected ; all my resolutions, and 
the obligations I had to Zumio's attachment were forgot- 
ten. I fell at her feet, and declared my love in the most 
passionate terms. I could obtain no answer, but neither 
could I observe the coloring of anger on the beauteous 
cheeks of Rosamond; on the contrary, I thought her eyes 
spoke satisfaction. I again solicited an answer with fresh 
ardor; Rosamond, still mute, made a motion as if to rise 
and flee from me. I fearing to displease, would not con- 
strain, and therefore left her. 

Ful^ of hopei or rather not doubting my happiness, * 
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sought for solitude to think of Rosamond. I had Walked 
thus two hours, when Zumio suddenly appeared, anima- 
ted by the most violent rage. So, perfidious spirit, cried 
he, you have seduced Rosamond I I have observed, for 
some days past, her silence and thoughtfulness, and, at last, 
the die is cast ; she has declared she loves me no longer, 
but that she adores you. 

Zumio I What is it you tell me ? Dearest Zumio ! 1 
am sorry for you !— But O! be generous enough to sac- 
rifice your love. 

I am obliged to sacrifice it ; but at the same time, my 
friendship for you is gone. 

Nay, Zumio— 

You merit not a friend ; nor will I ever forget or forgive 
treachery so black. 

1 have not been guilty of treachery, Zumio, for you nev- 
er confided in me. You suspected me before I thought 
of Rosamond; had it not been for your unjust jealousy, 
your injurious reproaches and passions, Phanor had never 
been your rival ; but you insulted, vexed, aggravated, and 
80 highly offended me, that, for a moment, I forgot our 
friendship. I have been weak, but not perfidious : be- 
jjides, in robbing you of Rosamond's heart, I have broken 
no sacred engagements ; she had not promised to give you 
lier hand. Hope was all she had granted. Triumph, 
then, dear Zumio, over your resentment, and make not 
my wrongs greater than they are. Rosamond is chang^ed ; 
forget her, and do not interrupt my happiness by com- 
plaints, which so much afflict me. 

Having thus spoken, I approached Ziunio, to embrace 
him ; but he repelled me with detestation, i abhor you^ 
said he, and immediately disappeared. 

My surprise was extreme ; I was happy ; I excused 
his anger, and, without troubling myself more about it, 
flew to find Rosamond. She received me, at first, with 
preat perplexity ; but how great, how excessive was my 
joy, when she blushing owned she loved me, and me only ; 
that she had never felt for Zumio more than an emotion of 
preference, but that she had a real passion for me ! 

What! cried I, do you love me for myself? Arc you 
certain ambition has no-— 

How could you dare think it? interrupted Rosamond : 

i!*!i ®"^^ suspicions, my lord, they are insults. I nev- 
er had other ambitfen, than that of pleasing you ; and, if 
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you had no palace but a cottager to offer me, I should pre- 
fer you to all the kings and genii of the universe. 

Imagine the transports I must receive at hearing an an- 
swer like this in the Palace of Truth. How much did I 
congratulate myself on the possession of this palace, which 
procured me happiness so pure ! for, said I, could I have 
persuaded myself any where else, there was nothing exag- 
gerated in such a reply- 

I tore myself from Rosamond only to give orders for the 
nuptials, which were to be celebrated on the morrow. 
The news soon resounded through the palace. As for 
Arpalisa, she had known the charm above a fortnight, and 
had shut herself up in her apartment, there to hide from 
all eyes her fury and her shame ; and there to wait, as she 
did, with inexpressible impatience, the expiration of the 
three months, which she was obliged to remain in this en- 
chanted palace. Zumio, become my enemy, was with 
her ; for my own part, being totally occupied about Rosa- 
mond, I was neither in a situation to repent a wrong, nor 
feel the mifortune of being justly hated. 

How long did the night appear ! The torch of Hymen 
. was not to burn for me till day, and then I was to wed the 
most beautiful and lovely lady upon earth. Certain of her 
virtue, the goodness of her disposition, the purity of her 
mind ; sure of being passionately beloved, I again found 
that bliss, which, for a moment, Agelia taught me to taste. 
Rosamond, less lively, less poignant than Agelia, had 
neither her caprices nor singularities, but seemed to prom- 
ise more solid and lasting happiness. 

No sooner were the first rays of Aurora seen, than I, un- 
able to restrain my impatience, rose, and flew to Rosa- 
mond's apartment. J took a basket, garnished with flow- 
ers and precious stones, into which I put a billet, that I 
was desirous she should receive when she awaked ; and I 
entered her chamber, without either being seen or heard ; 
Rosamond was asleep ; and, after having placed the bas- 
ket at her feet, I stopped a moment to consider her beau- 
ties. 

. I was about to retire, when chance directed my eyes to 
a table, which stood by her bed-side : but what was my 
stupefaction, when I beheld upon that table, the box, the 
talisman, which the sovereign of the grenii had piven me, 
to preserve me from the magic of the Palace of Truth. 
I thought myself deceived, at first, by an accidental rr 
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semblance, for, searching in my pocket, I there found a 
box ; I again recovered my breath, took confidence, ex- 
amined carefully, and supposed that I found in my pocket 
was the true one. Taking up the other, however, which 
lay on the table, for farther conviction, I could no longer 
doubt my misfortune. I perfectly saw, by comparing 
them together, that Rosamond's was the talisman, and that 
the other was only an imitadon. 

Confounded and despairing, I could form no probable 
conjecture concerning this adventure, but took the talis* 
man, put the counterfeit on the table, again snatched up 
my basket, in order to evade suspicion, and silently retir- 
ed. 

I will not attempt to describe my rage and grie£ I 
knew not how or when Rosamond had procured my talis- 
man, but it was evident there was treachery at the bottom. 
So then ! cried I, all the power of magic is unable to cope 
with the perfidy of women ; even here, in this palace, wo- 
men can find means to deceive. 

As soon as Rosamond was up, I went to her ;' my agit- 
ation was extreme; struck with the alteraUon she saw in 
my countenance, she asked me the occasion of it vrith anx- • 
icty. 

I have had some melancholy refiecdons, ssdd I ; and am 
obliged to own I am jealous of Zumio. 

You are unjust, then, and do me wrong. 

These few words transported me, and had almost ren- 
dered me all my happiness back, when Rosamond thus 
continued. 

You may depend on my fidelity ; my virtue is real, and 
not to be shaken ; you are going to become my husband, 
and I would prefer death to the infamy of betraying you. 
1 made no promise to Zutnio* commit no crime in renoun- 
cinp: him, and only sacrifice love to ambidon. 

Heaven! cried I, what have you uttered ? 

Wherefore this transport, said the astonished Rosa- 
mond, do you not believe I love you. 

Ought I to believe so ? 

Alas'! no, I do not Ipve you, I love Zumio ; but my vir- 
tue might easily triumph over that inclinadon, for I win 
see Zumio no more, but attach myself to you ; gradtude 
and duty are all-powerful over my heart-; you are vain, 
I am virtuous, and I can easily persuade you I dearly love 
you. 
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I could contain myself no longer : my m^ broke fordit 
and I shewed Rosamond I had again recovered the talis- 
man ^e had purloined. 

O ! cried she, Zumio is revenged of an ambitious mis- 
tress and a ];>ei*fidious friend, and heaven is just Yes, my 
lord, ambition seduced my soul ; informed of your passion 
by Zumio, I regretted the rank and power, which such a 
marriage woulc^ confer on your consort ; Zumio, enraged, 
overwhelmed^me with reproaches, and iiritated me^ I com- 
manded him to leave me ; . you soon after appeared, and 
unwilling yqu should know my thoughts, I determined to 
be silent ; scarce had you quitted me, ere I saw shining 
among the grass, the fatal talisman, which, in all likeli- 
hood, had fallen out of your pocket, when you so passion- 
ately threw yourself at my feet; by a very singular chance, 
I happened to possess a box of rock crystal, very like 
your talisman, and at first I thought it was my own box ; 
but examining farther, I discovered the mystic characters, 
which are engraved upon the lid ; I then no longer doubt- 
ed it was a talisman. Zumio tpld me the enchantment of the 
palace had no effect on you ; and I guessed, that this box 
was the preservative, which might, perhaps, guard you 
from the effects of this dangerous charm ; I immediately 
ran to my chamber, sought for aod found my own box, 
and, with a diamond's point, traced, and perfectly imita- 
ted the mjTsterious c)rphers. This operation over, Zumio 
came, and on him I first tried the virtue of your talisman ; 
I told him I did not love him, and found the box gave me 
the capability of disguising my thoughts. Zumio left me 
in despair ; I went to find, and met you. I had but one 
fear, which was, that you had discovered my thefty though 
scarcely two hours had passed since it had happened ; but 
soon found you had not. While you expressed your trans- 
ports, I adroitly slipped my crystal box into your pocket, 
and kept yours. I knew the cheat must in dme be dis- 
covered, if we remained here ; but I flattered myself I 
should easily prevail on you to quit this palace^ I had 
been tempted by opportunity, spurred on by ambition, and 
wanted time to make all the necessary reflections, which 
should havejdeterred me from this enterprise. ' 
- You now know all, my lord. I reproach myself for hav- 
ing deceived you; I reproach myself more for having sacri- 
ficed Zumio ; but I have discovered no malice, have not 
debased myself ; and, though deprived of the talisman^ 
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and obliged to speak truthi I stU) can say I lore virUie, 
and th«$.I never should have violated its aacred ciutieS} 
had my artifice succeeded^ and had I become yours. 

Forced thus to esteem the ambitious Rosamondy p^e- 
trated with regret^ overwhelmed, yi'ixh despair, and more 
in love than ever, I cast myself at her feet* O, Rosa? 
mond ! cried I» it is impossible for me to \^anquish.tbe 
passion you cannot participate ; I am not beloveds, hut 
deign, at least, to give me. th^ right ever to k>ve you ; 
deign still to reign in this palace ; let Hjfmen for ever 
unite your destiny to mine. Behold me ready to conduct 
you to the altar ; O cpm^— 

My lord,, replied Rosamond, my character is not herot 
ic, neither is my soul mean ; in wedding for ambition,. I 
\foo\d have done my duty^ and made you happy :. 1 have 
»o longer that hope, and I, renounce you. 

I admired this estimable deUcacy of Rosamond,, and 
vainly essayed to vanquish it ; she persiCed in her rrfu^$ 
again saw Zumio ; told him all that had passed ; took the 
iresolution, the sapae day, to quit the^ Palace of Truth^and 
Zumip declared he was determined to follow her^. I fiat* 
ter myself^ added he, that wjien we have left this, accursed 
palace, Rosamond may persuade me she has only, been 
guilty of a light wrong toward me, the remembrance of 
which I ought to lose* Adieu, my lord ! and everlastings 
Jf > if you remain here, fbr I vow never to return. 

What, Zumio, will you ab^don me ? 

1 no longer hate, since Rosamond no longer loves you ; 
but mf resentment against you is stUl strong : were I a- 
ble to conceal it,. as I have still much attachment for you 
m my ^eart, and likewise much compassion, I might be 
capable to console you, and excite your graUtude and ad- 
miration, by sacrificing a woman, who, it must bet owned, 
would have sacrificed me : but you read my heart, I can 
disgm^e nQthing ; it is not pos^le to shew myself, more 
generous, or less vindictive, than I really am : besides, 
should I hereafter, repent having made such a sacrifice^ 
you would instantly know itj and I should lose its fruits ; 
therefore, adie% my lord ; and, if. you wi^ to preserve 
any friends, take my advice, and choose another habitation. 

Zumio left me. I had the bitter grief to see him depart 
wkh Rosamondrsnd, on this &tal day, to lose both my 
mistress and my friend^ 

Gelanor stayed ; curiosity retained him in a place, wJbich 
mrnished a philosopher with so many subjects^for reflec- 
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tion. Touched to see my profound grief, he pressed me 
to abandon my palace. No, Gelanor, said I, no ; here will 
I stay tiH I hafre found an amiable woman of virtiie and 
sensibility, who may recompense me for all the evils love 
has brought upon me. • 

One day, wlule I *was walking in a grove of myrtles and 
orange trees,- .Gelanof came to seek me. Here are two 
^ests, said he, a man and a woman, of a delightfill form^ 
who have, unthinkingly, entered the palace, and are ex- 
ceedingly afflicted to learn they are obliged to remain 
here three months ; they are consulting together, and 1 
believe mean to ask your permission to be married here ; 
but, in all likelihood, a quarter of an hour's conversation 
will rob them of that wish ; for no more time is necessary 
in this palace, to make the most tender lovers fall out. 

As Gelanor spoke, We perceived the young man com- 
ing: i approached him, and asked whether he still per- 
sisted in his resolution to marry his mistress ? 

Yes, my lord, replied he, and that resoltttiori is less lia^ 
1>le to fail, because it is not inspired by love. 

How ! are you not then in love ? 

No, my lord. 1 once was passionately in love with thi^ 
same lady, as she was with me ; but an extraordinary ac- 
cident tore my mistress fron> me, only to persecute her ; 
this I knew, but knew notlnto what part of the world she 
was carried. Love obliged me to go in search of her, and 
I left my country, vowing never to return, till I had found 
her whom I adored. My travels lasted more than three 
years : Love followed, or rather guided my path, for th0 
first year ; but the way, at length, became too wearisome 
for him, and he left me : I, however, did without hjpi, and 
continued my journey ; but I soon travelled slower, and 
stopped oftener, till, at last, I stopped too long, and became 
faithless. 

Honor and friendship brought my vows to recollection 
again, i continued my travels, and found the woman t 
had so passionately loved, but who now was no more than 
a dear and interesting friend. She was deeply affected by 
all I had done for her : incapable of ibceiving me, she 
confessed she no longer had the power of participating 
tha*ioVe she supposed she inspired ; for that during so 
long an absence, another object had possessed her heart. 
Atjircsent, added she, I am free, and feel I am never more li- 
able tbthe (deductions of love ; kt sincerity, O Nadir ! be 
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thoughtthe best proof of my latitude ; andifyafterthis coa- 
fessioD) yoU loye me still) to you I am ready to devote my 
life ; you bare lost a passicxiate mistress, but you will fiiKi 
a faithful wife, and a tender friend. 

Her caDdor enchanted me, and I, in my turn, ceased to 
dissemble ; I opened my heart to this generous, amiable 
friend ; pressed her to unite her destiny to mine, and ob« 
tained the promise of her hand, when we should arrive in 
our own country. 

We immediately departed, and, in about a month, ap* 
proached the loved land, that gave us birth, when, happen- 
ing to see this magnificent p^tlacei curiosity invited us to 
enter : but, ^ce we are obliged to pa^s three months 
here, let me conjure you, my lord, to permit us here to be 
for ever united. 

I consent, s^d I, if your mistress desire it 

Here she comes, my lord, condescend to ask her. 

I turned my liead, and saw the lady approach — I shiver- 
ed, my heart beat violently, I started to meet her — ^Heav- 
ens ! cried I, it is Agelia i — I was not deceived, it was 
she herself ; surprise, confusion, feelings unaccountable, 
mixed with grie^ vexation, and joy, emodons all violent 
and diverse, rendered me imnoovable. Agelia was silent 
for a moment, then laughed aloud :-— And so, my lord, 
said she, you are incorrigible— For I know the virtue of 
your palace-— What ! and is tliis the fruit of all my lessons 
and advice ? ' 

I could not support this pleasantry, and especially the 
gay and unconcerned air with which Agelia spoke ; dis- 
.tracted, despairing, I made no reply, but precipitately re- 
tired, to conceal feelings, which it was impossible to 
dissemble. I never, hitherto, had really loved any but A- 
gelia; and this pas^on, which was so true and so strcmg, 
was instantly rekindled ; I saw her again, found her more 
amiable, more charming than ever : her manners were sq 
naUiral, and her mind so candid, that even in the Palace of 
Truth she lost nothing of her allurements and graces. 

Nadir was no longer in love with her ; Agelia felt only 
friendship for hifn ; hope again seduced me ; I spoke to, 
I conjured AgeUa to prefer me to the indiffer^it Nadir ; 
recollect, said I, he no longer loves, and that I adore you 
to distraction. 

My lord, replied Agelia, love soon passes away, but the 
remembrance of actions remains, and thb it is which makes 
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but nevepthat he has been thpee yfewra «i ^ile fttwi ii% 
native hmd; that he has three yea^sti^aversed ^^ globe 
to seek afid asHst me. 

And will yoa have the barbarity to ^^^^irtise Nftdif 
before my eyes, and reduce me to despair ? 

Such despair is btit th^ caprice of a; mom^t. Can 
you seriously ask iiie to saerificc sa fakhfui^so^oBeroui 
a iriead ? — ¥ou who had not the tdfihig merit (Mfiaig 
liecausck is ihvdliintary)to'tegret, ^p any l^eas^niable 
space of time, the mistress '♦irhom you had lost by your 
Town fault The^lnhftbkfiintBof this pafeteef are not remark- 
able for their taciturnity; I have -questiotted themy iandi 
you may well supt)08e, know the «Hiecdotes of ArpaHst 
and Rosamond : speak not, then, to me, of a {>^si«»n 1 n6 
longer feel. Open your ^es, my lord, ^^oa '^ife borti 
virtttotts and amiable, but while yOu preservis this iH|uti- 
Otis «uspicion and imprudent curios^}^ wM^^eMtacter^ 
ise you at present, you can know neither repose nor hap* 
^iness. Think what thh ^tal i^lktuaHon of Wishing^ to 
penetrate the secrets of the heart you tove h^ alrea^ 
cost you: without mentioning myself, remember 4^osa^ 
iBoad^ who was charmingy sincetie,^ virtuous, sensible <X 
benefits, capable cf gratitude, and, 'in any other pkice but 
this, of making you perfectly happy. Rememberthc a*- 
miable little Zumio, Who so sincerely^ loved you, and 
vrhom you drove from you. O, cease, my lard>*td wish 
'thus to destroy necessary illusions; abailddh this fatal 
|>alace, or forever renounce friendship, love, society, and, 
fn fact, all the sentiments and pleasuresj'wtiicli render life 
sweet and agreeable. 

This discourse made the more impressiOft On my mind^, 
because Agelk, with firmdess hot to be shaken) persisted 
in her resolution to wed Nadir. Unable to -support the 
,x5ruel sights I cafiie tft length lo a determination ; and 
•wishing, at least, to gain the esteeni of Agella, 4i^ftped 
tyenefits on Nadir i ieft the pjdiiee, and {>r6Mised her, that 
neither jiaspicioff, GUfiosity, «ei^ jeaknt^, ^shoaW ever 
bring me thither, agairt. 

You Imd better, replicfd Ageliflc^ proVhis^ that tfcitlher 
th^e passions, rtor any ether ^>caAse> tohiill^er bthi^ fcm 
here again. 

. Th«t % cannot, Mwwered I; butlo i^v^tb ydu I do 
not ia^^tfl to feome often* w Stay lo^ 4 'llim |;ire you> 
M m 3 
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dearest Agefiay the taliBnum, which the ambitious Rosft^ 
mood ODce purloined ; thb box, as you know, is a certain 
l>reservative ag^amst the enchantment c^ the palace ; you 
are obliged to stay here three months, and in that time it 
may be of some utility to you ; take it, keep k, I forever 
renounce it. 

Iwiil accept it, replied Agelia, if you will permit me to 
give it to Niklir : deceit is always piunfol, but to be de- 
ceived is often the greatest of pleasures. If I be satisfied 
wkh Nadir, I fearnot thathe ^lould read my heart ; per^ 
mit me, then, to confide to him this talisman. 

It is in your hands, do with it what you please, to your 
ki^funeas I sacrifice it ; but now, oblig^ 9f^ I am to speak 
whaU I think, deign, fin* the last time, to hear a fidth^ a« 
Towal of the passioo 3rou insure. Never, Agelia, have I 
oved any as I have loved you ; never shall I forget jroii. 
Adieu I pity the unhappy Phanor ; for your ccni^MissicNs 
and esteemare the sole consolations that can aUeviate my 
grie£ 

As I spoke thus, I saw the tears of the lovely foeling A- 
gelia began to flow ; too much affected to reply, she gave 
neherlumd, which I bathed with my tears. At length I 
tore mjTself fix>m her, quitted her for ever, left the Palace 
of Truth, wluth^^ from that moment to thb, I have never 
returned. 

Such, added the genius, is my story ; such is the secret 
I have had the fortitude, for sixteen years, to conceal. 
Never, dear Altemira, have I doubted your virtue or af- 
fection ; the Palace of Truth cannot add to the esteem I 
have for you ; it might enfeeble, or, at least, disturb for a 
moment, that sincere attachment, by which we are at pre- 
sent united ; and, if you will be advised by me, we never 
will take this dangerous journey. 

No, Phanor, replied the queen, I wish to enjoy the hap- 
piness, in the Palace of Truth, of repeating to you, I nev- 
er loved any but you. 

The genius rather felt a secret pleasure, that the queen 
was so firmly resolved, since it proved so well her virtue* 
he only required she should seriously reflect for six 
mooths ; and if, said he, at the end of that time you have 
not changed your opinion, we then will go. 

The six months being past, the queen wished'to depart, 
and take with her her daughter, and Prmce Philamir, 
vrho ym to espouse Zwtide, My daughter, said shcj is 
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oer Udn oC t^ heart of Philamir : but she demrea he should 
read her's likewise, tindy ere he receives her hand, be as- 
sured of her faith. The prince knows the effects of the 
palace, yet ardently wishes to go with us ; Zeolide de* 
sires to take her dear and amiable friend Palmis, so belo- 
ved by her and us, and whom I this evening intend to in- 
form of the virtues of the palace. 

And \ have a project, replied the g^us, to take thkher 
three or four couitiers, whom I should not be sorry to 
kiK>w, and whom I shall not inform of the secret of the 
much to be dreaded place, whither they are going ; fbr, 
were I so to do, I imagine they would find some pretext 
to be excused taking the journey ; for which reason, re- 
commend secrecy to Zeolide, Philamir and Palmis. 

The queen and young princess, the ^ame evening confib- 
ded the secret to their friend ; and Palmis, at first, shewed 
iQore surprise than eagerness to take this journey. How«> 
ever, after some reflections, Palmis said, I have nothing 
essential to reproach myself with ; I have a real and sin- 
cere attachment to you, and am ready to go. 

To this promise Palmis added a confession ; she owb« 
. ed she loved a young courtier, named Chrisel, whose nat- 
ural levity she feared. Chrisel was a man of fashion, and 
such a quality does not inspire love with confidence. Pal- 
mis wishes her lover might go with them, and the genius 
gave his consent. 

The day of departure came; the genius, the queen, the 
young princess, Philamir, and Palmis, were the only per- 
sons who knew the secret of the Palace of Truth ; and, 
in proportion as they approached it, their gaiety decreas- 
ed{ melancholy and inquietude invaded their hearts ; Ze- 
olide was the most tranquil, but Philamir became thought- 
'ful and absent ; the gloom of Palmis was visible ; and the 
queen was alarmed at remarkuig the trouble of Phanor. 
The courtiers who knew not the cause, vainly endeav- 
ored to enliven the lost gaiety of the genius, the queen, 
and Zeolide. The Inver of Palmis, the amiable and bril- 
liant Chrisel, never discovered morb grace or greater de- 
sire to please : and when conversin^j with Palmis in se- 
cret, he painted his passion with so much feeling and en- 
ergy, she could not help reproaching herself for her 
doubts and fears. 

Among the courtiers who followed the genius was a . 
ram of aa odd character, seldom met with in courts, A- 
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T»teus (so was he called) had done thfe State gfcjrt seif- 
vice : arrived at the hi&^hest hondrs by merit «lone, he did 
not come to court till h^ youth was past, and he brcmght 
thither a bkmtnesB and moroseness in Ms manner, that 
fj^ve him an air <^ originality, which had the grwiter ef- 
fect, because it firmed so strong^ a ctmtrast to the man- 
ners usually seen in such places. A frigid and- satyric 
courtier is not rery likely to become a favorite f but his 
success, for that very -reason, was at "first as great as his 
aingularity wais amusing ; but finding ^erlnrard h^ un- 
derstanding equalled his ill-humor, they end^vbred too 
late to get him expelled ; the queen and genius esteemed 
4um, ami he was edtabli^d at court. 

What is most extraordiiiary, when fixed there he did 
not alter his behaviour ; for he not only forebore fidse 
panegyric, but he was never even heard to praise ; and, 
though very capsU>lc of zealously serving his friends, he 
never said an agreeable or ^affectionate thing, or evep^ 
made a single profession of friendship. 

As tliey now dffew near to the Palace of Truth, tiie ge- 
nius had a:private conversation with the queen. I confess 
to yon, said he, I cannot enter this palace, which has been 
so fatal to me, without chagrin : nor can I dissemble, thaft 
I stand greatly in need of your indulgence. What hus- 
band, who has been married seventeen years, c^an say he 
never has been guilty of an offence ?— You will much af- 
flict mcj if you interrogate me tck> circumstandally cm my 
past conduct. 

Veiy well, «iy lord, replied Altemira, piqued^ I pn>m«> 
iae to ask you no questions. 

And I will make a like promise, smd the genius. " 

No, my Iwd, answered Altemira, I have nottung to re- 
proach myself wtth, and do not fear your ouriosityt 

I honestly own, replied the genius, I do fear yours, ftrf 
1 shall 'be cbliged to reply with themost exact sincerity. 

Confess, said the queen, you at preseht deeply regret 
you sacrificed your precious talistnan, which gave you th* 
happy power to conceal your thoughts in the Palace of 
Truth, to that charming Agelia. 

Phanor sighed, and made no reply, and the queen fell 
into a profound and melancholy reverie. 

At last they saw the bright walls of tfee ma^ palace. 
More than oneiieart was agitated ; but they felt, too late, 
^ the ooBsequences of 00 dangerous a joamwr The 
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€!iari(rts Stop ; they descendi advance, and pass the fatal 
gates. 

As they entered the palace, the first object that caught 
the attention of the genius was the venerable Gelanori 
the wtuous philosopher, whom he had left eighteen years 
before in the Palace of Truth. Phanor hastily left the 
queen, glad of a pretext to be at some distance from hery 
and ran to embrace the philosopher, with whom he went 
into the gardens. 

Whom, my lord, said the old man, have you brought 
here? 

My wife. 

Your wife ! Heavens ! Have you thought of the conse« 
quences, my lord ? 

I am certain of her virtue. 

Ah, my lord I how many husbands, within these nine^ 
teen years, have I known enter this palace with the same 
security, and leave it forever undeceived. 

That fear cannot trouble me ; Altemira knows the ef- 
fects of this palace, yet would come hither. I have little 
uneashiess concerauig what I miiy know of her, but much 
fi>r what she may learn fixnn me. — But tell me, venerable 
sage, satisfy my curiosity.— Time has not yet effaced A- 
gelia from my memory, knd every things here recals her 
image. Tell me, whether after my departure she marri- 
ed Nadir? 

Yes, my lord ; and the very %ame day gave him the tal- 
isman she had of you. Nadir, touched by so delicate and 
generous a procedure, determined never to question hei*, 
and thus they passed three months in the most perfect 
harmony. Imitate their example, my lord. 

I am so disposed, if the queen be so too. 

While Phanor was conversing with the philosopher, 
ZeoUde was walking with the queen and the rest of the 
newly arrived travellers. The young princess and Phila- 
tnir were a little before. After a moment's silence, Phi- 
lamir said, Ever since I have been in this place, I have 
found an insurmountable embarrassment. I dare not 
speak my feelings ; I fear lest my expressions should not 
seem 8u|!icientl]r4ender. 

Then they were exaggerate before we came here. 

I doubt they were. 

Ungrateful man ! I have never shown half the tender^ 
nesslfelt 
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Ah) Zeolide ! what a rapturous ccmfession ! 

But tell mc whether you have ever loved me ? 

1 nevtr loved any but you ; on you alone the happiness 
•f my life depends. 

I am satisfied, e)cciairaed Zeohde.^— Yes, dear Philamir) 
we will prove, that even this palace cannot be fatal to 
true lovers ; and that, far from destroying, it increases af- 
fection, by dissipating all the doubts which a lively and 
delicate tendeme&s too often feels. 

As Zeolide pronounced these words, the queen and 
Palmis came up ; Philamir left them, and the princessei 
separated themselves from the group of courtiers^ that 
followed them in the gardens. Philamir and Chrisel 
went into a thicket, at the entrance of which they saw a 
young woman sitting on a bank. She was handsome, and 
Chrisel would go and speak to her. The prince soon 
found she was but just arrived, and that she knew nd 
more than Chrisel, how impossible it was to conceal her 
sentiments. Philamir asked her name; she replied A^ 
zema. 

You have a fantastical coquettish manner, ^hich is a* 
greeable enough, said Chrisel, thinking he had praised 
her extravagaiitly, and astonished to see with what aft 
aii; of surprise and disdain she received his compliment— 
And so, said he, you are a woman, artdr do not love flat- 
tery ? 

bo you call that flattery ? Perhaps you think me ugly ? 

Ugly I Did I not this moment tell you I never saw so 
charming a cren.ture before. 

Really, Sir, you aresT little whimsical, but this is « thing 
of small importance : for, notwithstanding my coquettish 
airs, I care not for you. Sir. 

Candor and simplicity, faith ! 

Simplicity ! really, Sir, you have s deid of penetration* • 

Well, then, sincerity at least. 

Sincerity ! Lord, Sir, I never speak a word df truth. I 
assume an air of simplicity and ingetiuity, I own, but itb 
only to deceive. 

- Chrisel hurst ^lit into a laug^, and Astetoa, turning to- 
ward Philamir, said. What is the rei^on, tnjr k>rd> that 
you %re so obstmately silent ? 

Why do you ask? replied Philamk^ smiling. 

Becausei I should tikt Ko mftke a cowiuest of you. 
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Ad^ for 4i9y psu-t^ I do.npt ]uk>.w th^tl everfm^anare 
uncoiwpon lad^. 

You reaUx pleaseoi^^ yejiy much^ ^nd I.^SMre^a^) you 
arp v^ cr^ulpus, atid veryJoving^ 
. Yes, 1 kjiow hqw tGi loYQi v^ 

Most childishly J- 1 dva §ay. Are you. ^cy. deeply ui 
love? 

I am i and on the si^pc^^^ of ii^y pa^oo^ . ^epbnibir . the 
happiness of. my life* 

I dare say-— aod I am glad of it« 

And why so, pray ? . 

Because I am happy to set lovers, at variaiK^< Is she 
you bye here ? 

She is. . ^ 

I will find her^and) if. she be handsome enough t» 
pique my vanityy will render, you faithless* I shall walk 
this evening in the orange grove;, and 1 tell you.so»jex*» 
pressly, that you, may. come and meet me ther«. 

So saying) she rose^ and Philamir going to detain Jier^ 
she saidy Do not hold me ; do you not see, by jny . air of .a& 
fectation, I want to makjs you believe X think you ^ a dan* 
gerous man, and therefore fice from you ? 

Azema then, with a very modest, and seriousair, made 
a low curtsey and retired* 

Really, said Chrisel, this little lady isithe most extract 
ordinary and odd kind of perscm T ever met Wo^en 
are all coquettes and deceitful^ but she is the i9nly one I 
have ever seen, who was indiscreet enough to own: it ; her 
wish to seduce and her excessive imprudence* make her 
truly whimsical and original. Were I in your place* 
my lord, .1 would be sure to me^ her in the orange- 
grove. 

Do you spes^as you thuik, Chrisel ? 
. To be sure — What I because you are in love with the 
princes ? — Pshaw! childish! you cannot have such 
scruples* 

Do you think, asked Philamir, it would be possible to 
turn the brain of a coquette like Azema ? 

Certainly, if- you manage matters well, there is no 
(ioubt. 

I ! I hslvc no such design— And yet, I own, this assig-* 
nation piques my curiosity. 

The sudden appearance of PalnHs interrupted the con- 
rersation; she had not yet had a& opportunity, of apeakiog 
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alone with Chmel ; therefore, as soon as she saw Imn, 
she ap|>roached, and the prince left them together. Pid- 
mis was agitated ; she dreaded to question her lover ; 
and Chnsel) thinking of something else, did not renrark 
her perplexity. At hist Palmis, fetddng a deep sigh, 
said, Why are you silent, Chrisel I Are you thinking of 
me? 

No sooner did he hear the question than, assuming the 
most passionate manner possible, and tenderly.kissing the 
hand of Palmis, Chrisel replied, O I no, I never thicJ^ or 
trouble myself about you ; I protest I do not. 

How I Fsuthless man ? cried Palmis. 

Do you doubt my truth I Ah, Palmis, how unjust you 
are. Yes, said he, foiling on his knees, it has been my 
study to deceive you. Ambition and vanity alcMie have a^ 
tached me to you. Do justice, Palmis, to your lover, for 
he is incapable of affection ; be comforted, be secure, and 
let these sincere protestations drive all doubts from your 
mind.— >But why is anger so visible in your countenance ? 
How have I offended you? And wherefore to-day wi0 
you not believe me ?— Do you wish me to swear ? Oaths 
cost me nothing. 

Wretch, cried Palmis, I can listen no kmger. 

Tears impeded speech, and, overwhelmed with exces* 
sive grief, she sunk on a garden seat ; Chrisel still kneel- 
ing pretended to weep. Do not you see, said he, how I 
pretend to shed tears ? Really, beauteous Palmis, you 
quite weary me ; and, though you are naturally as unrea* 
sonable as insipid, I never before saw you so intolerably 
tiresome. 

^ Begone, said Palmis, repelling Chrisel with indigna* 
tion^you ^ive me horror to hear you. 

There is certainly, said Chrisel, something I cannot un- 
derstand in all this ; perhaps, smd he, with an ur of free- 
dom, you wish to break with me: if so, speak: there is 
no necessity for all these tears, this tragic tone : let us re- 
main friends at least ; and this I wish, because your cred- 
it and favor may yet be ujseful to make my fortune. 
. Palmis made no other answer than by rising with im- 
petuosity ; and, as she fled from him, darted a look of 
contemptuous rage at Chrisel. 

The courtier stood confounded, and, as he reflected on 
this strange adventure, heard a tumult <^ voices. He 
walked toward the noise, and entered a verdiuit amphithe^ 
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a^re, foil of pas9^gei*s newly amved, to the ntiiAbep of a- 
bout thirty, sitting on the grass banks, and forming a cir- 
cle round Gelanor. Chrisel, as he entered, asked why 
they were ail assembled ? 

My lord, said Qeianor, for these nineteen years I have 
done the iionors of this palace ; have neglected nothing U> 
make it agreeable to strangers, and have only required 
©ne thmg in return, which is to follow me to this place^ 
and answer a single question which I put to each person. 

And what question is that, pray ? 

I only desire to know whether they be happy. 

Well, and have you found many people satisfied with 
their condition ? 

Their names are all written in a book, and I am still at 
Ae first page ; but, alas ! we onght not to wonder at this, 
since virtue and reason alone can give happiness. 

Have you begun your catechism of to^da^ ? 

Yes ; I have questioned nearly half this assembly. 
Will you, Sir, be kind enough to anBwer me ? 

O, willingly. I have been very successful at court, 
made a great fortune, ruined half a score of women, who 
all, before they knew me, had excellent reputations ; and 
yet I am not happy, am weary of myself, enjoy nothing,^ 
tout wish for what I do not possess with an ardor that con- 
sumes me. 

Let us pass to another,~flai<i Gelanor. What say you, 
grave stranger ? addressing himself to a Mttle olive-col- 
ored man with a disdainful air. 

I am called a philosopher, said the stranger, in an im« 
perious and dogmatic tone. 

Then, comrade, answered Gelanor, smiling, you are 
happy ? 

I happy ! no, indeed. 

And whssit prevents yon? 

Pride. I associated myself with some others Kke my- 
self, and, among us, we formed a vast and hardy project. 
We wished to reign and domineer over the minds of men; 
and we had a celebrtited magician for a chief, who gave 
tw a talisman, on which were engraven these three words, 
Btnevoleftce^ TolerancCi Pkilosofihy, My friend, said 
the magician, the virtue of these tht^ee words is such, that 
to obtain your end, you have only incessantly to repeat 
them, and rest faithfully attached and submissive to your 
chief. With this talisman, and my JfrotedSon, y^n will 
VOL. n. N n 
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want neither knowledge nor genius ; you may daringly 
aay and write all the extravagancies, which shall enter 
your imagination ; you shall have an exclusive authority 
to reason wrong, be inconsistent, trouble established or- 
der, overturn moral principles, and corrupt manners, with- 
out losing your consequence. If you be attacked, make 
no reply, beware of discussion. I pernut you to declaim, 
to affirm, and to revile^ but not to reason. Keep con- 
stantly repeating the same thing. Benevolence^ Tolerance^ 
JPMlosofihy, Should it be proved you are neither benev- 
olent, tolerant, nor a philosopher, be not frightened ; only 
repeat and cry with more force and obstinacy than ever, 
these three sacred and magic words, Benevolence^ Tolet- 
ancey Temfierance^ and you shall triumph over all your 
enemies, at least as long as I shall live. So spoke thia 
great enchanter, and his promises had their full effect; 
but alas ! wc have had tlie misfortune to lose a chief so 
wortny of our regret ; and, since his death, the talisman 
has lost its virtue, and our empire is no more. Deposed 
usurpers, as we are, our partisans are lost, we can excite 
no more disorders, and are fallen into obscurity. 

As he ended, this pretended philosopher fetched a deep 
sigh. 

Just then Zoram, one of Phanor^s courtiers, joined the 
company : Hold, cried Chrisel, addressing himself to €re- 
lanor, if you want to find a happy man, interrogate this, 
whose mirth is so great, it approaches folly, amusing him- 
self with every thing, impassioned, enthusiastic^ — are you 
not, Zoram ? 

These are my pretensions, replied Zoram. 

Pretensions! Why, are you not furiously ion d of mu- 
sic, pwnting, hunting — 

Hunting fatigues me ; the best music in the world is 
to me only noise, and I have no taste for painting : but I 
keep hounds, hire musicians, and buy pictures ; . that is, 
I ruin myself to persuade the world I am amused and 
happy. 

Come, come, leave joking, and answer seriously. 

I am satisfied, replied Gelanor ; and now let me ques* 
tion this lady, who is sitting in the midst of that agreea- 
ble group of children and young ladies. Yoif are the 
• mother of a family, Madam ; said the philosopher. 

These who sit round are my children. 

Are you happy ? 
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The question is addressed to you : answer my chil- 
dren. 

The moment she had spoken, her two eldest daughters^ 
"with tears of joy in their eyes, ran to her arms with the 
most tender expression of gratitude, and the children all 
cried at once. She is happy in us, and we love her with aU 
our hearts. 

Heaven be praised, exclaimed Gelanor, for my eyes 
have this day beheld a happy being* Let me beseech you, 
Madam, to tell me your name f 

I am called Eudemonia. 

Indulge me in a few questions. How long have you 
enjoyed the pure and affecting happiness, of which you 
now present so delightful a picture ! 

Ever since I have been a mother. 

What kind of life do you lead ? 

I live retired ; devote one half of the day to tny children^ 
and the other to study and friendship. 

Have you many friends ? 

Very few ; but those I have I can depend upon. 

Are you rich ? , 

No ; nor ever shall be. 

Why so ? 
. I despise pomp, and money can only procure me one 
fdeasure, that of giving ! , . 

Are you ambitious r 

No, not even for my children ; for reason and experi- 
ence have taught me, that honors and wealth cannot be- 
Etow happiness. 

Geianor took his book from his pocket, and, with inex- 
pressible joy in his countenance, inscribed the name of 
Eudemonia. 

Chrisel and Zoram left the garden, and went toward the 
palace ; the little court of the genius assembled in the sa- 
loon ; Aristeus, the satiric and surly courtier already 
mentioned, was talking to the queen, who was surprised 
to iind he had lost much of his moroseness, and that his 
manners were more mild, and that he could say obliging 
things. Zoram and Chrisel entered the saloon ; the prin- 
cess was going to her music, and tuning her harp ; Phi- 
iamir sat beside her, and the borrowful unhappy Palmis 
leaned languishingly against a pillar, thought of thb perRd- 
ious Chrisel, and was mournfully silent Chrisel ap- 
proached Phanor, who was walkmg full of thought Be- 
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ing de9irous of saying something dvil of tiie queen^ he 
foUowed tlie genius, and> as soon as he was near eiuHigh 
Aitemira to be heard, stopped, and, with a l<xdc of great 
complaisance, addressing himself to the gemus, said. How 
much the queen shows her age toni^ ; it is ncA possibk 
to tlunk her J^s than eight and thirty. 

Aitemira, though still beautiful, was no longer vsdn of 
her person, but smiled. You flatter me, sa^d she. 

I intended so to do, Madam. 

How do you like my dress ? 

Not at all ; it is much too youthful for your majesty. 

After thus replying, with a most obl^ing anid gentle 
tone and manner, Cbrisel, quite satisfied wkh himself, and 
with what he thought he had said, bowed, and rejoined 
Phanor. 

Zoram advanced toward Palnus, and, desuxnis of awa- 
Keiiing her from her reverie by exciting agreeable ideas 
in her mind, said, Good God ! Madam, your eyes are 
sunk in your head, and how red your nose is; you do not 
look handscHne to-day at all. Nay, do not affect thsA dis- 
dainful air, or think what I say is fla^ery, I as^mre you it 
is the very exact truth. 

The princess was seated, and preluding on her instru- 
jQcpt ; ^pram, in order to maintain his reputation for a 
connoisseur passionately fond of music, hastily approach? 
ed, with every demonstration of gladness. The princess 
sang, and accompanied herself ; Zoram listened, and beat 
ou^ of time, clapping as if he had been mad. Before the^ 
air was half over, he exclaimed, still continuing his hand<* 
applause, How tiresome this is I How intolerably insipid! 

Zeolide was a little disconcerted, and stopped ; I am 
quite delighted, Madam, said he, to see you the dupe of 
these affected transports ; it was to act enthusiasm that I 
have made all this noise. 

The other courtiers were in utter astonishment to hear 
him, and absolutely supposed poor Zoram mad. Chrisd, 
who was particularly intimate with him, wishing to zpj^v 
afflicted for his misfortune, put on an air of tender ainaze^ 
ment, and exclaimed, Poor Zoram, how happj^ am I to 
see him thus 1 I shall profit by it ; I will ask his place of 
Phanor this very evening. ^ 

So saying, he took Zoram by the arm, dragged hira a- 
way, and they both left the saloon. 
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Zeolide then asked Philamir, laughing, whether he,, 
like Zoram, thought the air she had been playing dull ? 

No, replied Philamir, fori was not listening; I was 
thinking of something else. 

The princess blushed with vexation, and Aristeus said, 
I, Madam, have not lost a bar of it ; I think the air a very 
good one, and your voice quite enchanting. 

How now, Aristeus \ interrupted the genius : what, aro 
you becoming polite and gallant ? 

I have no such intention, replied Aristeus : but I am 
neither so frigid nor Unfeeling as I appear : I am some- • 
what cross, and wish to be thought singular, for which rea- 
son I pass my life in snarling and finding fault, entirely 
from a spirit of contradiction : besides, I have made it a 
law with myseifnever openly to praise or Hatter, but indi- 
rectly, and only on great occasions. 

Ha ! I understand you ; pray tell me, have you never 
flattered me ? 

You esteem mfe, because you believe I have not ; yet 
love me, because I really have : you believe, simply e- 
nough, that a man with a gruff voice and blunt manners 
cannot flatter ; you are suspicious of other courtiers, but 
in full security with me : but flattery can take various 
forms ; nor is there more than one way to escape its se- 
ductions, and that is to be insensible to them. You love 
flattery, and I give it you ; I naturally hate it, and, had you 
despised it, should never have tad this meanness to re- 
proach myself with : but thus only could I obtaui your 
confidence : if I deceive sometimes, you force me to it ; 
and, had not you corrupted me, I never should have used 
artifice : I feel how much I am debased, groan to remem- 
ber it, am irritated against youj and serve without loving 
you. 

Insolent ! — Begone, cried the genius, his eyes inflam- 
ed with fury, and dare never again enter my presence. 
' These dreadful words terrified the princess, who hastily 
rose, and, followed by Palmis, went into the gardens. A- 
las ! said Zeloide, I begin to find how fatal this palace is : 
this unfortunate Aristeus, who has done the state so many 
services, is disgraced and ruined.— And have I any rea- 
son to be better satisfied ? How did Philamir answer me? . 
It was for him I sang, yet he deigned not to listen. What 
then did he think of? Ah, had I dared to demand, perhaps 
-^PalmiS) t^ke part in my pangs. 

Nna r- T 
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I see nothing you have to compIaUi of> replied P^msy 
coldly. 

What ! the indifference, the cruel disdaia Qf Phik- 
ihir— 

You are ridiculously susceptible. 

This is a strapge expression. 

Alas! I have not the power tp choq$e— Pardon me. 
Madam. 

You are not affected by my grief; I see you do not 
love nie— rAh 1 no doubt, it is impossible for persons of 
my rank to be beloved for themselves. Hovf unhappy am 
I! 

The princess could not retain her tears as she spoke.— 
You are unjust, replied Palipis : do not calumniate human 
nature thus : if a pruice wish to know whether the prais- 
es given him be sincere, and whether he be really belov- 
ed, let him ask his ovm heart ; let bim judge himself: if 
he disdain flattery, and is capable of friendsliip, he may be 
certain he has tender and faithful friends. 

Well, Palmis, I detest flatteiy, and love you. 

And I, Madam, have qo friend in the world so dear to me 
as you are. 

Zeloide answered Palmis by kissing her with transport. 
Be certain^ henceforth, added Palmis, your rank cannot 
injure the sentiments you are born to inspire. In our se- 
cret conversations, your friendship and confidence estab- 
lish a perfect equality between us ; you are amiable, and 
have a feeling heart ; I dsdly receive new benefits from 
you, and inclination and gratitude are the sacred ties, by 
which we are forever united. 

O my dear Palmis 1 cried Zeloide, how happy do you 
make mc I 

You cannot now doubt of my attachment, replied Pal* 
mis, and yet I fear this palace : remember, Madam, that, 
without condescension, without those delicacies and atten- 
tions which How from the heart, friendship could not sub- 
sist. 
' Zeloide assured Palmis, that nothing after this, should 
ever deprive her of her friendship and affection. 

While the two friends were thus conversing, Philamir 
did not forget, that the coquette, Azema, had given him a. 
rendezvous in the orange- grove ; and it seemed so curi- 
ous and amusing to read the heart of a woman of that char- 
acter, that he had not the fortitude to resist tfie opportuni- 
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ty : besides, I ^xn certain, said he, Azema cannot seduce 
xne ; Zeloide will know nothing of the affair, and conse- 
quently will ask no questions. The latter reflection de- 
termined the prince, and he immediately went toward the 
grove. Here he found Azema negligently extended on 
the grass, and in such a manner as to leave a pretty foot^ 
and the half of a very handsome leg, exposed. Her eye» 
•were downcast, she seemed lost in profound reverie, and 
did not appear to perceive the prince> who gently ap- 
proached« 

As soon as Philamir stood by her side, Azema gave a 
little shriek, and hastily rose— What, said the prince, havo 
I frightened you ? 

No ; I am acting surprise and modesty : I have been 
\yaitii>g for you above an hour, in the aame attitude in 
nvhich you found mc ; and I flatter myself added she, with 
downcast eyes, as if she were confused, you saw my foot 
and leg. 

PhilaiTiir smiled, and said he never had seen any thing 
inore charming, and Azema hid her face with her £u].— 
\V*hy do you that ? said the princcu 

To make you believe I blush. 

I should be glad to know what you think of me. 

You please me, and I wish to make you in love with me. 

If I were not already really in k>vei^ 

Well, v/hat then ? 

Then— This moment might be dangerous to me. 

Dangerous I That is very pleasant. 

I think there would be much danger in loving you; I 
have a warm heart. 

And I a lively imagination, which tally excellently. I 
am: certain I shall seduce you. 

Your confidence makes me afraid. 

I shall now, under pretence of being warm, take off niiy 
glove, and let you see my hand and arm. 

How delicate and white ! aiaid Philamir, seizing one of 
the hands of Azema. 

I am now going to seem offended with the liberty you 
have takeut and pout, as you see ; after which I shall put 
on a sentimental air. 

. Azema drew away her hand with dignity, and turned her 
back on Philamir. — Shall you pout long ? said the pnnce* 

Long enough to give you time to remark my flowing 
hair and fine shape. 
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What beauteous tresses ! cried Philamir, diverdng* Mm* 
self with the arts of Azema. 

The prince, however, could not avoid observing^ she re- 
ally had fine hair, an elegant siiape, and one of the pretti- 
est faces in the world. After a moment'^ silence, Azema 
said to him, if you had common sense, this is the instant in 
which you would Mi t my knees, and I should then seem 
greatly ailected. 

Philamir could not resist the curiosity he had to know 
how Azema would act tenderness, and accordingly did as 
she described. O I ho ! cried Azema, hare I broug^ 
you down then ? 

Tell me, charming Azema, what passes this moment in 
your heart. 

I am in rapture. I have seen Zeloide, and I detest her. 
— O I what will her vexation be, when she shall know I 
have robbed her of her lover 1 for know it she shall ; I 
will tell her of it myself, for it will delight me to be a wit- 
ness of her despair. — She is so beautiful, and so good, that 
tliey speak of nothing here but of her goodness, charms, 
and virtue ; but I will defame her ; I will, if possible^ rob 
her of her reputation. 

Azema, as she spoke, was struck with the indignation 
she saw painted in the countenance of Philamir. What, 
prince, said she, do you suspect me of aifectation ? Think 
you there is any exaggeration in the heroic sentiments I 
endeavor so much to discover ? 

O! exclaimed Philamir, as he rose, that all the mon- 
sters of your species were obliged to speak with the same 
sincerity, that they might only have the power to inspire 
contempt and horror ! 

Philatoir spoke and hastily withdrew, reflecting as he * 
went on this adventure. Into what snares, said he, might 
curiosity alone lead a person of my age, from a wish to see 
how far such a woman could go ! I found myself kneeling 
to her: I despised her, was not her dupe ; yet she amus- 
ed me, appeared charming, and, had she not discovered a 
soul so black and base, I had for an instant forgotten Zeloide. 

Thus reflecting, the prince turned with melsmcholy step 
toward the palace, when Gelanor came from a grove, and 
said, Come hither, my lord ; come, and, if possible, pre- 
vent Chrisel and Zoram from cutting each other*s throats. 

How! 

As they were crossing the gardens about two hotirsa- 
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fgop they mutually accused each other of niaclness ; but, 
meeting with a guest who inforriaed them of the virtues of 
the palace, they were ten^ified to think what they had said 
to the geaius and the queen, and went privately to concert 
'what measures were best to take. From this conversation 
they learnt, that they really had no friendship for each oth- 
^r ; each, questioned, was forced to confess each had co^i- 
mitted reciprocal wrong«, formierly and recently ; till at 
last they determined to fight, and are not many yards dis" 
tant. 

Bring me to the place, said Philamir, and I will endeav- 
or to rec(H)cile them. 

Ah i my lord, replied the {^ilosopher, you know not 
how diiEcult it is to effect a reconciliation in this palace. 

The prince came up, just as Chrisel and Zoram were 
making their attack; he ran between them, and the two 
courtiers owned they did not wish to fight, and should be 
glad if they could he reconciled again. Weil then, said 
the prince, forget the past, and embrace. 

Chrisel immediately approached Zoram with a good 
grace, who met him with open arms. Zoram said, with 
a smiling countenance, I here swear eternal hatred. 
And so do I, replied Chrisel. 
What is it you say ? exclaimed Philamir. 
You hear his perfidy, said Zovam : though I have the 
same s^atiments. 

In the name of Heaven, cried Philamir, be silent, and be 
ealm! 

My lord, answered Chrisel, were it possible to dissem- 
ble, I would trick the traitor ; but we are forced to speak 
what we think, and cannot conceal our mutual resentment. 
I see it is useless to strive against the invincible virtue of 
this palace, for I am obliged to speak truth, I, who have 
carried the profound art of dissimulation so far : yes, I 
have lost the fruits often year's study. 

You, Chrisel, gave the first offence, replied the prince ; 
endeavor, therefore, to say a single word in excuse to Zo- 
ram, who, I am sure, will have the moderation to be satis- 
fied. 

I cannot, said Chrisel ; if I attempt to speak, I shall on<4 
Jy add to the insults I have already uttered. 

No 5 we must fight, said Zoram ; honor will have it so. 
IJteign, therefijre, my lord, to be a witness of the combat. 
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I flatter my self that, at the very first wound, however slight 
it may be, you wiil run to part us. 

So saying, they again drew their swords, and the combat 
began. After a few minutes Chnsel was touched in the 
hand. Enough, said the prince, stop. 

Very willingly, replied Chrisel : however^ my lord, bcf 
explicit ; if you think it necessary, I am ready to go on. 
I am very much attached to life, but honor is still more 
, dear to me. 

Such also are my sentiments, added Zoram. 

Honor is satisfied, said the prince, therefore separate. 

Chrisel and Zoram, on hearing this, left the field of bat«^ 
tie, and the prince returned toward the palace* 

The genius and the queen had likewise just had a very 
disagreeable conversation. Altemira, notwithstanding her 
promises, could not forbear to question Phanor ; and his 
answers had so surprised and angered her, that the mon- 
arch and queen had almost come to an open rupture, were 
both sullen, and did not speak. 

ZeoUde appeared so melancholy and cold, that Philamir 
ieaied she had heard of his adventure in the orange-grove. 
The supper was far from cheerful ; the unfortunate Aris-» 
tens durst not make his appearance, and Zoram and Chri- 
sel showed not the least eagerness to pay their court 
Pal mis, overwhelmed with grief, was sorrowful and silent; 
the queen and the genius were plunged in a profound rev- 
erie ; and Philamir, devoured by inquietude, trembled as 
he spoke to Zeioide, who scarce deigned to make him a 
reply. 

The next morning, Philamir, who had passed the night 
in reflecting on his situation, determined to demand an ex- 
planation from the princess. He went therefore in search 
of her, and, a^ soon as he found himself alone with her and 
Palmis, he threw himself at her feet, and said, O ! pardon 
me, Zeolide ; I see you know all, and therefore I am ready- 
to confess. 

Know all what? interrupted Zeolide. 

My adventure with Azema. 

I know nothing of it, but I now insist on knowing it cir- 
cumstantially. 

* When Philamir heard this, he heartily repented his in-^ 
discretion, but he couM not retract ; he was obliged to sat-' 
isfy the jealous curiosity of the princessj and forced to own, 
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t^at Azema might for a moment have seduced himj had 
she not shown so perverse and black a heart. 

Thus then, said Zeolide, had you not been in this palace^ 
smd could this woman have concealed the atrocity of her 
xnind, and the corruptness of her morals, she might have 
vendeMd you faithless. 

I Zeolide, said Philamir, forget this momentary 
crime ; my repentance is most sincere : I love you, and 
«nly you. 

' And I, replied Zeolide, haughtily, shall disdain you ev- 
er hereafter ; you are no longer worthy of me, and hence- 
forth I renounce you. ■■ 
So saying, the princess flew to the other end of the cham* 
ber, and shut herself up with Palmis in her own room. 

Here Zeolide gave a free course to her tears, and a 
Oiousand times repeated Philamir was an ungrateful faith- 
less man, whom she would never see more. Palmis long 
kept silence, but at last was obliged to answer. Alas I 
Madam, said she, what shall I say ? Were I not here, I 
might pretend to feel as you do till you become cooler, and 
I by degrees could dispose you to listen, and insensibly re- 
turn to reason. 

To reason ! How ? Am I then unreasonable ? 

Yes, Madam. 

You must have very little delicacy. 

1 have more experience than you. Madam. 

Your manner of thinking greatly diminishes the esteem 
I had for you. 

. I anger, I irritate you ; I foresaw I should ; you are un- 
der the dominion of passion, and I cannot use those means 
your situation requires. 

This is insupportable ! — But let me hear you try to 
prove how Philamir is excusable. 

I should fail at present ; permit me to be silent. 

No; I will know what you think. 

Well, since it must be so, I think that in this affair you 
have not common sense. Philamir is only twenty : a ve- 
ry pardonable curiosity, and not an intention to deceive you, 
led him to the rendezv us ; that coquette is charming^; 
\ie for a moment forgot himself, was wrong, felt he was, 
and repented. This is the only error love can reproach 
him with ; l^c now knows coquettes, despises them most 
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sincerelf , lores you passionately, and well deserves Us 
pardon. 

Never shall he ohUdn it 

Wiil you he mad enough, then, to exact perfect fidefity 
firom your lover ? 

Yes ; 1 will he nuid enoi/^^— Affection cannot subsistif 
it be i^ sincerely reciprocal. 

True ; and therefore is the duration o^ love so short. 
It is not possible for a man to have as much delicacy as 
an afiectkmate virtuous vironian ; and the most tender lov- 
er must soon be discarded, if his mistress have neither in- 
dulgence nor credulity. 

That is, you think me romantic. 

Excessively so. 

And do not pity me. 

I am sorry to see you suffer ; but, when I compare your 
Situation with mine, it is impossible to feel any great com- 
passion. 

Those who attach themselves to a coxcon^, merit but 
too well the misery you have felt. 

And those who attach themselves to a lover under twen- 
ty, ought to expect vexations much more real than what 
you complain of. 

What a reproach ! How unfeeling i 

You first began. 

I had no intention to vex you ; I spoke what I though^ 
without reflection. 

And you have hurt me cruelly*-which I shall remem- 
ber after to-day. 

I shall never forget the insensibility you have (fiscover- 
ed. 

You are neither just nor reaswiable. 

This is too much, interrupted Zeofide; leave me: I 
expected consolation, and you aggravate my pains ; leave 
me. 

Palmis rose with vexation in her countenance, and left 
the room without answering a word. 

And so, cried the princess, melting into tears, Philamir 
Ij^s betrayed me, and Palmis loves me no longer. I have 
lost them both at once—But I have a motiier still. 

Zeolide dried her tears and went to the queen's apart-* 
ment. — Altemira was the best and tenderest of mothers ; 
Zeolide told her alF her sorrows, and the quemi partook 
ner griefe, and even her resentment. How guilty did 
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VUfHuir, cip^ciaiiy, appear ! He had forgotten Zeolide 
:Sar a moment. But such, said she, are men. Alas i did 
you know, my daughter, what confessions I have torn from 
your father's bosom-^But PhilaoMr is to me a thousand 
times still more inexcusable ; yeS| my child, the greatest 
^wrong that can be done me b to afflict thee ; thy pangs 
are the only ones I camiot support with fortitude^ they rend 
my heart. 

O my mother! cried 2^1ide, in you I find all the t^- 
demess I experienced before we entered this palace ; yoa 
are the only one, whose language b still the same. 

Yes, my dear Zeolide, there are do illusions mingled 
i^iththe affections of nature; a good mother cannot speak 
more than she feels, or paint tenderness more passionate 
than her heart proves. 

Zeolide, penetrated with gratitude, clasped her moth- 
er's neck, while the tears of filial afiection gladdened her 
maternal bosom, and softened each of their sorrows. 

The two princesses passed several days in the amipany 
oi each other ; at last they consented to receive the sage 
and virtuous Gelanor. The philosopher incited a spirit 
of indulgence ; the queen admitted Phanor ; Zeolide went 
herself in search of Palmis, and the two fi'iends tenderly 
embraced each other. Explanations, however, in tlie Pal- 
ace of Truth, could not dissipate all the clouds that had 
risen. Gelanor conducted Philamir to the feet of Zeolide. 
The princess wished to assure Philamir she had forgotten 
the past ; but was forced to tell him that her love was 
somewhat lessened, and that she secretly preserved a little 
resentment and suspicion. The prince was grieved, and 
was obliged to own too he was somewhat vexed ; and, 
had it not been for the remonstrances and advise of Gela- 
nor, the two lovers would have fallen out again ; but they 
preserved appearances, though nothing could re-establish 
their former good understanding. 

The genius, having interrogated Aristeus circumstan« 
tially, learnt that, if he had not been scrupulously virtuous, 
h0 had inestimable qualities ; at least, that he possessed 
probity and real patriotic sentiments.— -In Chrisel he dis- 
covered a flattering and ambitious courtier, butafaithfiil 
subject ; and as for iSora^ he was rather ridiculous than 
vicious. 

Follow my advice, said Gklanor to the genius ; treat 
these couriers with indulgence, but grant t)^m no more 9 
vot. II. O o 
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Mind confidence ; let them henceforth find, the only mesms 
to obtain your favor is by rectitude and virtue, and they 
will become new men. When monarchs have arrived at 
an age of maturity, and toward the end of their reign, they 
are then the i*eai formers of courtiers, and either pervert 
or make them virtuous. 

Phanor followed his advice, and recalled his three cour- 
tiers, who had been shut up in a comer of the palace : but 
society was no longer agreeable ; no person durst open his 
lips, lest he should say something impertinent ; and^ when 
forced to break this obstinate silence, trembled as he spoke, 
and seldom uttered a word but was either ill-timed or of- 
fensive. All execrated the palace ; and the only pleasure 
they could find in it was to converse with the travellers, 
with which it swarmed. 

One evening, Philamir, more discontented with Zeolide 
and sorrowful than ordinary, went to seek Gelanor, and re- 
late hb new cause of grief. He had never been in the a- 
partment of this venerable old man, but was conducted 
thither by an attendant. As soon as he came to the door, 
he opened it, entered, and saw a beautiful young lady, in 
long mourning robes^ sitting by the philosopher's side, 
holding a book, and reading aloud. Gelanor appeared 
embarrassed at the sight of the prince ; Philamir, surpris- 
ed, advanced toward the charming lady, and asked her 
whether she were just arrived. 

I have been here these six weeks, she replied. 

Six weeks ! and nobody yet mentioned your name^ you 
have, no doubt, lived concealed ; it is not else possible 
you should have remained unknown. 

My situation has obliged me to fiee society, and I am 
fend of solitude ; I see no person here but Gelanor, to 
whom I listen, by whom I am inntructed, and I seek no 
other pleasures. 

The prince wishes to speak to me, Mirza ; interrupted 
the philosopher, somewhat bluntly. 

I am in no haste, replied Philamir. 

But I should wish to hear you immediately, said Gela« 
nor. Leave us, Mirza. 

The beauteous Mirza laid her book uponjjie table, andf 
after a very low curtsey, retired. 

What a charming lady ! cried Philamir : how modesty 
how graceful, wherefore is she in mourning ? 

She IS a widow. 
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Hovr long has she been so ? 

About a mouth ; her husband was very ill when he ai> 
rived, and died in a fortnight. 

I will engage that her understanding equals her beauty 
—Why are you silent ? 

And wherefore these questions ? 
IMere curiosity. 

Take care, my lord, of curiosity : it is too natursd to 
youth ; and remember whither it may lead. 

Mine is very innocent — But tell me, Gelanor, has Mir- 
za much understanding ? ^ 

Yes, much. 

Then she possesses every perfection. 
But did you come, my lord, to speak of Mirza I 
"What I have to say is not very interesting- — a repetition 
of old griefs. I am discontented ; Zeolide is no longer the 
sanie ; her temper is quite altered— Vexed, irritated at 
nothing — Her reproaches are eternal — I am tired of a]! 
this — Mirza has an air of such mildness, such tenderness 
—Is she cheerful ? 

Why, my lord, do you ask I — Let us speak of the prin- 
cess ; for never since I have inhabited the Palace of Truth, 
have I read a heart more noble, more pure, more aifec* 
tionate, than her's. 

Pray, did she love her husband ? 
Her husband !— Of whom are you speaking ? 
Of Mirza. 

Really, my lord, you are not worthy to possess the heart 
of the most charming princess on earth — What a differ- 
ence there is between your sentiments and those of Zeo- 
lide ! Among all the men here assembled, and many of 
them are amiable, Zeolide sees only you ; all eyes are fix 
ed on her, and I know two or three princes, who love hei 
to distraction ; Zeolide only is ignorant of their love, op al 
least never remembers it. 

And I, replied Philamir, love none but Zeolide ; and as 
1 should certainly excite her jealdusy, were I to see Mir- 
za ag&in, I promise never to return to this apartment. 

Gelanor highly praised this resolution, which Philamir 
strictly kept. 

The prince left the philosopher, and visited Palmis, for 
whom he had conceived a great friendship. Palmis had 
not the delicacy of Zeolide, consequently could not iJways 
in her heart approve her manner of thinking. Being obii- 
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ged to speak as she thought, when Pbilamir complsdned oi 
Zeolide, Palroisy though with regret, could not avoid own- 
ing the princess was sometimes unreasonable. 

Philamir and Palmis were conversing together, whra 
Zeolide unexpectedly entered. The prirce wad PaJmis 
blushed— What I I embarrass you i said Zeolide. 

Yes,> Madam, replied Palmb. 

Of whom were you speaking ? — ^Nay, toswer. 

Of jrou; the prince complained of your temper. 

Well, and what Jid you say ? 

That he was right, and that it was not to be borne. 

So, then, you endeavor to increasie his ill opinion of me? 
Were I really capricious and unreasonable, ought my 
friend to say so ? especially to— 

You forget, Madam, we are in the Palace of Truth ; 
could I speak as I wish, my first care should be to per- 
suade the prince he is always wrong, when he thinks dis- 
advantageously of you. 

Zeolide had nothing to reply, but was vexed and silent 
Philamir and Palmis durst not venture a word. At lastf 
the princess, heaving a deep sigh, said, You really are berth 
of you very agreeable company I— What are you thinking 
of, Philamir ? 

Of Mirza. 

Mirza ! who is Mirza ? 

A young and charming widow, whom I met to-day^ by 
chance, in Gelanor's apartment. 

And with whom you are, no doubt, in love. 

I love none but Zeolide. 

But you mean to see this charming Mirza again ? 

No ; I will sacrifice to you the pleasure I shotild take 
in her conversation. 

Then you think me jealous. 

I do. 

Alas ! Why can I not say I have too much pride to feel 
any such emotion ? Must you, in spite of myself, know all 
my foibles ? 

The princess could not retain her tear8.^-*Notlung but 
weeping and reproaches ! cried Philamir^ 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words,, ere he felt 
tlve eflfect they must necessarily produce in the heart of 
Zeolide, and fell at hep feet. Zeolide rejected him with 
anger i^^Your want of feeling, said she, is shocking.*-No, 
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you love me not; or, atleast, you are incapable of love like 
mine— Dare to affirm the contrary. 

Would I could! 
' You confess you do not love me then ? 

I Zeolide, do not overwhelm me thus , my soul is 
not so pure, so delicate as yours, but all I can feel, I feel 
for you. 

1 understand— -You only esteem me. 

If I do not pronounce the word love, it is because yott 
yourself have prohibited the expression. 

Yes, before we came to this palace. 

The instant she had said this, Zeolide blushed^ and turn- 
ed away her head, to hide her confusion. Philamir smil- 
ed, and seized the hand of the princess, which he tenderlv 
clasped between his own. Zeolide drew back her hand. 
Pray, tell me, said she, how it is possible, having only 
seen this very beautiful lady once, you should so passionp 
ately desire to see her agaui ? 

I did not desire it fiassionately. 

Did you not say you would sacrifice this pleasure to me ? 

I did : had I the power of choosing my own words, I 
should have made use of some othier. 

But, in fact, your abstinence is a sacrifice. 

It is ; she is amiable, witty, and her company would 
have given me pleasure ; I regjret it, and cannot avoid see- 
ing your jealousy. 

My jealousy ! cried Zeolide with extreme vexation* 
What expressions ! What langdage I— yet, alas ! it is too 
true ; I have been ridiculously jeal(ius, I condemn myself 
for it ; and were we not in this fatal palace, it would never 
oave been known. 

Some days after tbis conversation, as Philamir was walk- 
ing, according to his custom, in the alley of palm-trees, 
he perceived, at a distance, the beautiful Mirza, greatly 
agitated. She approached the prince, and, with a distur- 
bed and timid air, exclaimed. Pardon me, my Lord— I am 
in great distress-~I have been seeking a pocket-book^ 
which I have lost above this hour ; have you found it ? 

No, replied the prince ; and I am sorry I have noty 
since I see how exceedingly you are afflicted. 

It contains my secret. 

Your secret. 

I have had the indiscretion to write down my feelinss 
in that book^-But I must say no more— Adieu, my Jor? ' 
O o 2 
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and if hy chance you should find my pockel-boc^ dAga 
to pronii&e you will restore it mei luvl especiallj that yott 
will not open it. 

I will not — But if I shoiild be ao Ibrtuiiate as to find iSi 
how shall I see you to return it ? 

I will be here at this time to-morrow. 

So saying, Mirza departed, and, as she went| twice 
tun iCd her head to look at the prince, who foUowed her 
with his eyi:s, and sighed when she was out (^ dght. 

Philamir, in vain, endeavored to find the pocket-book ; 
he searched the gardens round and round, but unsuccess- 
fully. As about noon, he was returning towaid the palace, 
he met the three courtiers, Aristeu^ Chrisel, and Zoram, 
all in conversation. Surprised to see them so intimate, he 
approached, and complimented them on the occaaionb 
Ah 1 my lord, cried Chrisd, our mutual &ars haire united 
us. 

How so ? 

Had we betrayed the state, we could not be b greater 
I)eril ; notldng can save us, we are lost beyond redemp- 
tion. 

What do you mean ? 

Phanor, this evenings has invited us to be present, while 
he reads a play, written by himself. 

But the piece may be gpod. . 

Unfortunately for us, it is execrable. We heard it sx 
months ago, and persuaded Phanor, it was a chef d'oeuvre, 

I conceive your perplexity ; the genius has, perhaps, 
invited you to this new reading, only to put your sincerity 
to the proof. 

O, no 1 he is perfectly secure, and that is the worst part 
of the affair ; he believes we have flattered him on every 
possible subject, this alone excepted. 

But why would he read a work you have already heard ? 

Because he has made many alterations : there are like- 
wise two celebrated authors just arrived, whom he intends 
to astonish and confound, by reading them his produc- 
tion. 

He will be too busy with them to observe you. 

Yes, but it is necessary to cry and laugh at this infernal 
piece y which are impossible, in this place, for it would 
he inunediately seen whether the tears were or were not 
TeaL 
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. . * * 

uitable ; secretly I calumniate pob^cly I praise him, but 
in ail artful manner ; I have nointention to do him justice, 
but to persuade the world I da * 

You hear 1 said the genius, whispering Chrisel, with a 
smile of penetration ; such is the envy of which I have 
. just now spoke^ and hence you may imagine whether t 
do not know the human heart. 

Tarsis entered, and^ after a moment's conversation, Pha- 
nor unfolded his 'manuscript : the two autliors placed 
themselves opposite^ Philamir and the courtiers by his 
side, and the genius tlius began : , ^ 

I must inform you, gentlemen, this play is a xnast^- 
piece. * Vj' 

Yes, answered Learchus, that is customary ; a rea^lip^ 
is seldom begun, till something like this has first beetf 
said ; but you need not fear, my lord, we shall none of iis 
speak ^ woi^d of what we tlmik, we will load you with prsff* 
ses. *** . 

Tarsis was confounded 
ceive it possible to carry 
The genius smiled — Yes, 
sincerity, and am well ai 
praise what you shall hea 
will melt into tears during 
at every speech in the thir 
to find the fifth so sublime, 
the characters natural and 
managed, and the denouen 

Very frank, upon my w 

sually say as much, but it 

ous manner. For my ps 

plain way better ; it is at 1 

us a love fi)r modesty. 

' I own, replied Phatnor, 

help speaking thus undisg 

tonish, but you will soon si 

ally extravagant in all 1 h 

^ The genius then begar 

, ly to weep during the firs 

' their handkerchiefs, and hi 

• ped at almost everyjine : 

' • ig^hat reflection ! 'hoW.or 

'• s^hic this I and s; o|ce sc 

mptions, and between th< 
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n^uch^that his auditors had absolutely no roo^ to ^y any 
thking. The two authors iteemed very attentive, and find- 
ing; the device of the handkerchiefs a very happy one, 
they made use of the same expedient, and hid their fa- 
ces. Phanor triumphed, when he beheld all theii* hand- 
^Lerchiefs in motion at the end of the second act. Come^ 
come^ said he, dry your tears, and prepare to laugh.. 

Phanor set the example, when he thought it was neces- 
sary to laugh. How humorous this is I how fulLof wit is 
that ! cried he every instant; thire are a few free strokes, 
and some double'cntendres^ but these arc the taste of the 
a|^, and we cannot make fools laugh, without them ; to u- 
nite decency and wit is too hard a task ; and, for my part, 
I only wish to please, therefore do not perplex myself a- 
hout morality or good manners, but sacrifice them with* 
out scruple every time a stroke of wit or seductive de- 
scription invites. 

There is nothing wonderful in that, replied Learchus^ 
WQdo the same; it is necessary, howevw, for form's 
- sake, though a work may be licentious to excess, to scat- 
ter tfc^rtaihjquantity of sentiments through it, and moral 
Ji^rases ^ oftier the most free and indecent traits, you are 
charmed to see an eulogium on virtue ; such a thing is 
not expected in such a place, but the surprise is for this 
' rel^on the more agreeable. 

No doubts answered Phanor, and you will find I under- 
*4lland this finesse; for my play /ends with four verses, 
*^ith tell the spectators it has a moral purport ; though 
I {an assure you, without seeking to raise myself in your 
-est^em^ I had no other purpose but that of displaying my 
«6t)|i^rior alSliities. But let us go on to the fourth act. 
- 4*ray, 'my lord, must we laugh still ? said Tarsis. 

«0! I understand you, returned Phanor: silence, if you 
"please, and listen. 

During the last three scenes of this act, Learchus and 
Tarsia several times endeavored to burst into a laugh, and 
the genius, reclining toward Zoram, ssdd softly, Do you 
not observe ! Envy will not let them laugh, only from the 
teeth outward ; how the hag gnaws their hearts ! This is 
much more flattering to me, than all the praises they could 
possibly give, for my vanity is equally dear-sighted and 
delicate. 

As soon as he had ended, the genius rose, rubbed his 
hands, and smiling, said. These gentlemien wUl notex« 
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plain themselves^ suid we shall see the exact state of IheDr 
thoughts. 

I ana in the utmost perplexity, nay lord. 

And so am 1, 1 assure you. 

O I I do not doubt that ; cried Phanor, with malignity. 

It is difhcult to praise you, my lord. 

That is to say, you cannot find expressions ; this is the 
greatest prabe you can give. 

I have never heard any thing so extravagant, so wild— - 

As my third and fourth act ; very true, tljey are out of 
the common road; thus you see I did not exaggerate, 
when I told you you would find humor absolutely run 
wild. It must be owned, Chrisel, added the genius, it is 
charming to hear all this said in the Palace of Truth.— 
But what is your opinion, Tarsis I You are silent. 

My lord, answered Tarsis, however envious — 

There! exclaimed the genius, transported with joy; 
there, Zoram, did not I predict ?— You hear he is devour- 
ed with envy.— But why should I longer abuse the neces- 
sity these poor people are under of speaking what they 
tliink ? I ought to be satisfied, and not seel^ to humble 
men too much. 

Phanor dismissedhis authors, and, when they were gooei 
conversed some time longer with the courtiers. He ask- 
ed no questions, for he had no doubts j he spoke only of 
his own fame and the vast success his piece must have* 
Thus were the courtiers freed from a little fear. 

As soon as they were alone. Was l.wrong ? said Ar»- 
teus I to conceive hopes of escaping the danger ? Every 
illusion vanishes here, except vanity, and that is more 
mighty than a host of magicians. Love itself is not so 
blind as an author corrupted by flattery and self-conceit. 

The next day Philamir went to the alley of palm-treiss, 
where he did not at first find Mirza, but walked about, ex- 
pecting her arrival. After he had walked some time, he 
saw a sheet of written paper on the grass, in a woman's 
hand ; he read, and was amazed to find charming verses, 
in which Mirza expressed for Philamir the most violent 
passion.<---0 ! unhappy and amiable Mirza! cried the 
prince, this, no doubt, is one of the pages of that pocket- . 
book which you sought for with such anxiety. The wind, 
during the night has blown it hither.— Alas ! is this then 
the secret Mirza would hide from me ?— Ah, how dan- 
^Tous is the discovery ! 
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Mirza at this moment appeared — Philamir fieW to 
meet her. O ! my lord, said Mirza, I have just found my 
pocket-book, but there is a leaf gone. — Heavens I what 
do 1 see ? that very leaf in your hands'.-^ And you hkve 
t^ad it ?— Unfortunate Mirza ! Thy evils, then, are at the 
height. 

So saying, Mirza fell on the lawn,' and seemed ready to 
faint ; the prince, quite beside himself, kneeled to atfsist 
her. O Mirza, cried he, with a broken voice, into what 
dreadful* distress have you plunged me ! — Can it be ?— 
loved by you ! 

Cruel prince, replied Mirza, since you have read that 
writing, the silence 1 had imposed upon my lips is Use- 
less ; it cannot now conceal my weakness.— Yes,* I adore 
you. Alas! you alone have taught me to know the most 
violent, the most imperious of all the passions; never 
shall I banish it my bosom. No, I feel it will follow, or 
rather precipitate me to the grave. Yours I cannot be, 
your faith is engaged and I have only to die. 

To die ! Heavens I cried Philamir ; and shall I be the 
cause of your death ? — Rather let — ^O Mirza I conceive 
the horror of my situation — I am under a sacred engage- 
ment— 

I know it but too well, inteniipted Mirza ; and were 
you willing to break it, I never would consent. Zeolide 
is worthy to participate your happiness. Love shall never 
make me unjust. Often has Gelanor spoken to me of the 
princess, and interested me in her behalf; not daring to 
speak in your praise, I listened with pleasure to the eulo- 
giums of a lady so dear to your heart. No, Zeolide, I 
cannot hate thee, for thou lovest Philamir. 

What sentiments 1 — What I not hate your rival ? 
Without her you could not be happy, and I would give 
my life, were it necessary, to save her's. 

O Mirza ! how great is the admiration you inspire ! 
Adieu, my lord, you know my heart. I cannot forbear 
repeating, and remember, lafieak it in the Palace of Truths 
1 shall love you to the last breath of life. In this bosom 
you will ever reign, and over a heart as virtuous and pure 
as it is noble and affectionate. Incapable of ambition and 
of jealousy, I might have made you happy, if — Ah ! dear- 
est prince, adieu ! 

This is not to be supported, cried Philamir.— O adora- 
ble Mirza! doyou then mean to quit the palace? 1 know 
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four ftrce BMn^are expired, but I aiaoWged tore* 
main here three i^eeks longer. 

I should instantly depart, replied IVGrza, were not Ge> 
lanor ill ; but to Mm my attendance is necessary, and 1 
must stay. I insist} however, that you come not to his a* 
partroent ; and I conjure you never to confide to any one 
the secret, you have thus learnt by surprise. You cannot 
utter a &lsehood, but you. can be silent.-^Once .snore ray 
lord 1 and forever— adieu ! 

As soon as 5he had spoken, Mir^ea ran -vritb extreme 
precipitatiim ; the piince would have held her ; but Mirr 
sa with a commanding and majestic air, forbade him to fol- 
low, and Philamir was forced to obey. The charms of 
Mir2a*s person and mind, and tiiie admiraticm and compas? 
-sion she inspired, did but too powerfully combat the fidel- 
ity he owed to Zeolide, his vanity too was most potently 
flattered ; to inspire love in the breast of a lady so heroic- 
ally virtuous was a triumph, which Philamir could not help 
feelim^. Love must rob the beauteous and sublime Mir; 
za of life ; the prince could not doubt it : Zeolide might 
find consolation. This was a redection Philamir often 
made, yet he continued to love Zeolide. He thought the 
princess much inferior to her lival; but, at the same time, 
he found an unkndwn charm about Zeolide, which Mir- 
za did not possess.' Zeolide attracted, insinuated, and 
was deeply engraved in his heart. Mirza dazzled and in- 
flamed the imagination ; but she was too much iabove him ; 
^she astonished too much to delight. 

The fear of betraying the secret of Mirza made Phila- 
ynir avoid Zeolide as much as possible ; and, perceiving 
how mortally he dreaded to be alone with her, reason and 
pride equally bade the princess not to seek a fleeing lov- 
er. After so much vexation, so many inquietudes, tor- 
ments, and struggles, Zerlide began to suffer less; she 
had seen too many illusions vanish, not to find love almost 
extinct in her bosom. 

The three weeks at length were passed, and the day 
came, when Philamir was to quit the Palace of Truth. 
Before the princess was awake, Philamir went to the alley 
of palm-trees. He had a strong desire once more to sec 
Mirza, and had written to conjure her once more to .cpme,; 
yet durst not hope the severe Mirza would consent to re- 
ceive his 4ast fere well. How great was his joy, when he 
«aw her suddenly appear ! Mirza. testified the utmost sur- 
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prise at perceiving the prince* She would have fied^ but 
was withheld by Philamir. Ah I my lord! said she^ I 
thought you had already quitted the palace, and I returned 
to visit a place so dear to my heart. 

Have you not received my note, then ? 

Your note, my lord!— O ! no. ^ 

Philamir was grieved to think he owed the happiness of 
seeing her again to chance alone. Every thing that grat- 
itude or tenderness could inspire the prince uttered.^* 
Mirza wept, and discovered sentiments so heroic, and at 
the same time so passionate, that the prince fell enraptur- 
ed on his knees, and could only express his admiration by 
his tears. The princ/e, just at this moment, hearing the 
leaves rustle, turned his head i but what was bis surprise, 
or rather terror, when he beheld Zeolide I 

The princess, motionless with amazement, stood silent: 
the confused Philamir durst net speak. At length, Mir-^ 
ZS) addressing herself to the princess, related her whole 
story. You see. Madam, added she, t have nothing to re« 
proach myself with. I do not fear that even my rival should 
pead my most secret thoughts ; and I not only do not Imte 
you, but have a lively sensation of what yodr feelings^ must 
at this moment be. I suffer as much from your woes as 
from my own ; Philamir regrets me ; this cannot be deni- 
ed : but it is you he loves, and, were he to attemp^ to break 
his engagement to you, I would oppose his intentions.—^ 
I am about to quit, and never see him more. The effort 
will cost me my life, but duty is far more sacred than love. 

' And is it possible, said Zeolide, that a passion, which 
reason cannot approve, may become thus violent in a heart 
like yours i— -Adieu, Philamir ! continued the princess : I 
restore you your freedom, and at length regain my own ; 
but, in renouncing you, I renounce the married state-— A* 
dieu I may you be happy I 

Stop, Zeolide ! cried Philamir, distracted* 

Go, ray lord, said Mirza, with a languishing voice ; go, 
recover your mistress, and abandon the wretched Mirza I 
She no longer loves, I adore — O I that by sacrificing my 
heart I could restore you her^s, since you cannot live with- 
out her. 

O ^irza ! How sublime a soul ! Yes, Mirza, 3rou mer- 
it bliss ! Yet, Zeolide — I cannot myself understand the 
feelings of my soul. 

Cruel man ! Can you hesitate between a woman who a* 
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bandons yoU| and the unfortunate, affectionate Bfirza ?— 
Should yoU} now hope has entered my hearty shouid you 
now abandon mei you will behold roe expire.^— Yet, what 
do I say ? Heavens 1 1 am distracted ! Alas, I cannot here 
conceal my thoughts— Let me begcme. 

No} said the prince, I will not barbarously devote to 
dearth the most amiable and virtuous of women. 

O God 1 What do I hear, exclaimed Mirza, ShaH I live ! 
Doyou then promise me your faith 2 

The prince could not reply, tears impeded speech — 
Come, then, dear Philamir, continued Mirza; haste, let 
^ us flee from this palace, stay not a mcmient. 

So saying, Mirza, transported, pulled the prince along 
"^ith her, who shed a torrent of tears. They approached 
the fatal gates of the palace, when they were suddenly met 

by the venerable Gelanor : Mirza shuddered Flee ! 

prince, flee this old man ! exclaimed she ; listen not to his 
words ! 

Stop, cried the philosopher— Flight is useleite— The 
gates are closed. 

At these dreadful sounds, Mirza turned pale, her trem- 
bling legs could scarcely support her.— Gelanor approach- 
ed, and seized her by the arm — Perfidious woman, said 
be, return the taUaman^ or I will instantly ddivcr you to 
the vengeance of Phanor ! Mirza did not hesihite a rao- 
inent, but taking the box of crystal from her pocket, gave 
it to Gelanor, who, turning toward Philamir, said, New 
listen to that woman, for whom you have sacrificed Zeo- 
lide. Speak, Mirza, speak, I command you ; cried the 
' plulosopher. 

Well, then, said Mirza, I had but the mask of virtue ; . 
ambition and vanity alone inspired me with a desire to se- 
duce this weak said credulous prince. 

You have said enough, I'cplied Gelanor, begone. 

Mirza disappeared : and the prince, raismg his eyes «ad 
hands to Heaven, exclaimed, Wretch that I am ! What 
have I done ! O Zeolide !— Yet how could 1 suspect such 
sentiments, and passion so natural ? 

Know you what gave them that appearance ?— Pride.— 
With a little less vanity you would have thought howev- 
er dangerous love may be, it is not a disease of which peo- 
ple die; you would have known, that not evea compas- 
sion should make you forfeit a sacred promise. 
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Ge^or t whatcourse must I take ? Advise me ; be 
my protector— my guide. 

^ - All is not lost ; Phianor is informed of every thing, and 
is tMs instant endeavoring to prevail on the , princess to ^ 
grant you a generous pardon ; he will come to seek you, 
'wJjea it shall be time for you to appear. 

Meanwhile, replied Philamir, inform me how this talis- . 
man^ which Phanor gave to the beauteous Agelia, could 
fall into the hands ofthe artful Mirza. 

That I shall do in a few words, replied the old man.r- 
"Wben Agelia quitted, the palace, as she came to the 
gate, she took this precious box from Nadir, and gave it 
me. Gelanor, said she, I give you this talisman, on con- . 
ditjk>n you never return it to Phanor ; and that you lend it 
to women, as often as by this means you can preserve 
them from any great peril. Be you henceforth .tht pro- 
tector of the weaker sex in this dangerous palace ; and 
though you condemn the guilty, pity and preserve them 
if possible. * 

Thus spoke the amiable Agelia. I received the talis- 
man, and, conformably to her benevolent intentions, have 
for ^ese eighteen years, preserved many wives from the 
wrath and resentment of their husbands. I lent them the 
talisman, and they had too much interest to keep the se- 
cret, for me to fear the least indiscretion on their parts ; 
each woman, with whom the box has been deposited, re- 
tucned it at (kparting ; and no man to this day ever found 
out the secret. 

About four months ago, as I was walking in the gar- 
dens, I perceived a beautiful lady weeping. This lady 
was Mirza ; whc^told me she had arrived that mornings 
and had learnt, by chance, the virtue of the palace, I 
have a husband, added she, in a consumption ; he has but 
a short time to live ; I have made him happy, but have 
deceived him; should he interrogate me, his last mo- 
ments will become dreadfully miserable, and ^rhaps, be- 
ibre he dies, he may seek revenge. 

1 lent Mirza the talisman, and calmed her fears ; and 
her husband, about a month afterwards, expired in her • . 
arms, blessing' Heaven for havinp: given him the most 
virtuous of womeii for a wife. Mirza became a widow,, 
conjured me to leave the talisman in her hands till she de- 
parted) that she might preserve her reputation, of which 
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mn indttcreet questioD in this palace migbt dejHnVe her, if 
abe no looj^r possessed this precious preserTative. 

Mirza s^Beined attached to me ; she was amiable and 
wittf, and her company was not without its charms. I 
felt, however, bow dangerous she might be to others, 
since, with so much wit and beauty, she alone had ^ 
power of dissimulation. I therefore required she should 
lire in retirement ; and, when you arrived, I ordered her 
to av(ud you. Her secret was in my possessi<»), and she 
was forced to obey. 

At length I fell ill, and Mirza, under pretext of nursing 
me'prolonged her stay. I saw yesterday she was agita- 
ted, and had my suspicions but said nothing. The phy^ 
cian had ordered me to keep my room a few days longer, 
which Mirza knew ; but this morning I wished to see the 
princess before she went, who related to me the heroic 
scene which has just passed. 1 instantly sought for 
Phanor ; he ordered the gates of the palace to be shut ', 
and as the princess was ignorant of Mirza's perfidy, we 
agreed not to mention the talisman to her, that you, my 
lord, if you please, may avail yourself of its virtues to re- 
gain the heart of Zeolide. 

Here the philosopher gave the box o£ crystal to the 
prince : and at the same moment a slave came from Pha- 
nor to seek Philamir, who, full of trouble and ^inquietude, 
flew to the apartment of Zeolide. 

As soon as he perceived the princess, he ran, fiung 
himself at her feet, discovered the deceit of Mirza, and 
showed her talisman, which he had laid upon the tables 
By hiding tliis story, and keeping that talisman, said he^ 
I might have persuaded you I did not go with Mirza, and 
had resisted all her seductions ; but though I cannot lose 
you^* without the lossof happiness, I would ^efer even 
that to deceit Yes, Zeolide, I was seduced, mveigled ; I 
no longer have the same blind and imperious passion, 
which I felt before our arrival in this fatal palace $ but I 
love you as I shall forever love you ; without you I can- 
not be happy, and you alone, of all the women in the 
world, can ensure me felicity. 

When he had ^ded, the lovely Zeolide gave the prince 
her hand, which he received with- transport. The senti- 
ments you discover, said she, are worthy, and all I wisli ; 
and did this palace destroy no other illusions, than those 

'^h nourish love, I should not repent my having inhab- 
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ited it J but the air we here breathe is fatal c?en to friend- 
ship. Come, Philamiry come ; let us leave this danger- 
ous place. 

So saying, the princess rose, Philamir followed, and the 
two lovers, with Phanor and Altemira, went to mount 
their chariots* 

They were gbing to leave the gloomy Palace of Truth, 
when they saw with inexpressible surprise, the cristal 
walls take another color, lose their transparency, become 
opage, and suddenly transform themselves into porphyry 
and n^arble of a beautiful white. 

The Monarch of the Genii appeared ; the Charm is de- 
stroyed, said he, addressing himself to the young Lovers, 
and you now may remain in this new Palace, in which you 
will find all the illusions necessary to content. May the 
remembrance pf the Palace of Truth, forever preserve 
yoi; from injurious jealousy, and teach you to suppress 
the first emotions of an indiscreet curiosity ; and may you 
never forget that unbounded confidence, and amiable hi- 
dulgence form the soft ties by which hearts are united. 
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